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FINAL EEPOET 

ON THE 

REVISION OF SETTLEMENT 

OP THE 

GUJRANWALA DISTRICT. 

CHAPTER I. 


IN'l'KODIJCTORY AND DKSORIPTIVE. 

Tho Gnjnuvwala districfc occupios tlio centre of tlio Reclma Doi'ib, being 
Intornioiliato in nutiiral features, fertility and conditions of 
NatunJ iratnres. agriculturo !)otwoon tlio liigbly favored submontane tract 

C' mprised in tlie Sialkot district on tlio nortloeast, and tlie barren wasf.os of 
jiiang and Montgomery on tbo soutli-wcst. The Chemib forms the north- 
wostern boundary for a'diatance of nearly 80 miles, separating it from (liijrat 
and Shahpur, wl'tilo on tlio .south it .slopes into the valley of the Deg. The 
latter stream enters the di.stifct from Sialkot on the south-east corner and 
after a very sinuous course of about la miles in wliicli it benefits some 20 villages 
in the Guiramviila talisil, passes into tlu; Lahore district. Tho entire tract is 
an alluvial plaiu of almo.st unbroken evenness, sloping imperceptibly to tho 
south-west. 

2. According to the survey now made for assessment purposes, which 
in the case of the Ilali/iabad tahsil has been brought up to 
Area dtatiatics. (hitc SO as to iucludo tlio figurcs foi* 1892-93, tlio district 

has an area of 2,015 a((uaro miles and contains 1,2 U estates with a cnll-ivated 
area of 797,480 acres or 1,246 sipiaro miles. 57 per cent, of tho area is therefore 
still unculv; muu.1, oF which one-fourth consists of Government Avasto. Neai'ly all 
of this lies in the lliifmabad t.ahsil, and being commanded by tho Chenab Canal 
has within tho last year or two been allotted to settlers from tho more densely 
populated districts. 

The leading area stati.stics for each tahsil arc given in the fuibwing 
table acco ling to tho now moiisnremcnts ;— 
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Total ... 

1.8(i,'),922 

_L._____ 

479,-Wl 

.s;!,303 

::t;,co7 

107,0,00 

1 

707,180 

716,620 

... 

600,160 

(.;t7.Go;s 

883,226 


III lliifiinibad iTgures for cultivation do not includo tho noAV colonies on 
tho Gliomili Gatuil, the cultiA'atcd area of which is estimated as 80,000 acres. 
Tho Hilfi/.abad talnsil is of unwieldy size, and as it is rapidly develojiiug in popu¬ 
lation and cultivation owing to the expansion of irrigation from the Chemib Canal, 
and the conscipienb breaking up of village common and Government waste, 
Governmont has recently sanctioned its being split up into two tali.sils, with effect 
from 1st October 1803. 'I'lio northern part, containing the three pnrgamis of 
Hiifizabad, Vunike and Ibudi llliai.iian, with 400 estates, a total area of 570,591 
and a cultivated area of 237,188 acres, now forms the Ilafizabad tahsil; and tbo 
sontliorn part emliracing (1) all tho Shoikupura pargana, two cstate.s (Marh and 
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Sadkima) from Piiidi Bliattian, viz., 114 estates, total area 310,656, cul¬ 
tivated, 102,588 acres, (2) all the Government waste allotted to settlers, now 
subdivided into 108 Government estates with a total area of 213,033 
acres and a cultivated area of 80,000 acres lias been constituted into a new 
talisil with its head-quarters at Khungah Dogian. The new arrangements 
came into force from 1st October 1893 (Punjab Government Notifications Nos.623 
and 621, dated 22iul August 1893) when the new talisil was opened at Khangah 
Dogran and the south boundary was adjusted by the traiisi'er of 13 of the now 
mauzas from Hiifizabad to Ohiniotlahsil, while nine numzdn have been taken from 
Chiniot and six from Gogaira to be incorponited in Khangah Dognin. These 
transfers have been allowed for in the area siaf ist'cs. 'I’lio scttlmnent opera¬ 
tions have however been carried ont, and all tlie statistics and assessment pro¬ 
posals framed on the basis of the old division into t lii eo tahsils, and the Govern¬ 
ment waste allotted for colonization has been excluded from consideration, as 
the settlement of it is being made by a special Colonization Oflicer. 

3. Ill all three tahsils tho cultivation is luainlj (iependont on wells, of 

which there are over 12,000 at work, more than 2,000 having 

CysUiii of lull. added since the revised settlement of 1867-68. 

Water is everywhere, except in a few liar villages in llahzabad, sweet iind plen¬ 
tiful. Well irrigation is most highly developed in tho Wazirabad tahsil, where 
80 per cent, of tho cultivation is attached to wells, tho spring level varying from 
12 foot in the valley of the Chenab to 30 feet irt tho nplauds, and tho average 
area per well is 34 aerbs, which is not more than can be cllicioitly worked within 
the year. The G ujranwala tahsil comes next wii ii 71 ])er coni;, of the culti¬ 
vation irrigated from wells, tho water level varying from 25 feet on tho east .side 
adjoining the Sialkot di.strict to 55 feet in tho liar uplands on tho south-west, 
adjoining the Hafizabad tahsil, ami the average aioapor well is 40 acres. Tho 
Ilafizabad tahsil has les.s facilities for well irrigation than the other two, as the 
water level over mo.st of the area is so deep that tho expense of sinking ■wells 
and maintaining sullicient cattle to work them is very lieavy and in some eases 
prohibitive. The proportion of tlio area so irrigated is 40 per cent, the water 
level varies from 15 feet in tlic CLenab low-lands to 80 feet in the Bar, and the 
average area per well is 43 acres, which is far in excess of wliat a well can irri¬ 
gate in a year. 

4. From the above remarks it will be understood that though 60 per 
„ . , cent, of the cidtivatioji is i)rotected by wells, tho success 

Prnportfinco of minfjul. „ • i, , t- , ' i i r / n i i i 

of agriculture, at least in (ui jranwala and Hafizabad, whoro 
the spring level is deep and the well areas largo, to a great extent depends on 
the rainfall. If rains are timely and favorable, they assist and supplement the 
well irrigation, and enable tlu) whole well area to be put under irrigated or im- 
irrigated crop.s. If rains aro poor oi‘ badly distributed, tho sowings contract or 
an attempt i.s made to spread tlio well water over a larger area than it can 
command with advantago, and unirrigated cro]).s which in favorable years are 
largely grown on part of tho well areas are not sown at all. Moreover, the 
crops are laid under heavy contributions for fodder for the well cattle, and not 
only the ontturn Imt the area of cro[)S is much reduced. The agricultural 
statistics of the last two years furnish a striking illustration of the extent to 
which agriculture is dependent on the rainfall. In 1891-92 tho mean rainfall 
for the di.stricb was only 9 inches; tho area of crops sown was 629,965 acres, of 
which 85,467 failed and 544,498 were harvested, including 342,815 acres grown 
with well irrigation. In the present year, 1892-93, the rains have throughout been 
full and well distributed, as a cousequouce of which the area of crops sown has 
risen to 795,293 acres, tho ai-ea failed came to oidy 26,349 acres or 3'5 percent., 
and tho area harvested was 768,944 acres, of which 358,336 wore grown on wells. 


Prnportfinco of minfall. 


Averago rainfall. 


5. The average rainfall at tho tahsil head-quarter 
as calculated iu the Assessment Reports is as follows :— 

iwala. Wazirabad. ndfizabad. 


Gajrdnwala. Wazirabad, Rdfizabad, 

1867-68—1889-90. 1868-69—1890-91. 1868-69—1892-93. 


22-27 


17-50 
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and according to Table III of tbe Gazetteer wldcb sliows the complete figures 
from 1803-67 to 1892-93 inclusive, the figures are — 

Ouirdnwi^ihi. IVazirahuJ. lldfizahad. 

"25-3 23-6 39-7 

The reporting stations are however more favorably situated tlian the 
rest of the tahsil, as all three lie on the oast of tbeir tahsils, and being nearer to 
the lulls receive a larger fall. For rca-sons given in the Assessment Jteports I 
have assumed the average fall in Giijranwiila as 1 7'h indies, VVazfrabad 21, 
IliiOzabad 13'5 inches, and the mean for the whole district may be taken as 18 
inches, though, if the figures of the last two years in which the rains have been 
exceptionally heavy be included, the average may be rai.sed by an iudi in each 
case with a maximum of 34 inches in 1890-91 and a minimum of 9 inches in 
1891-92. T'ho rainfall therefore, though mederate in amount, is liable to enor¬ 
mous fluctuation. The effect of tlu'se on well cultivation has already been 
referred to, but on nnirrigated land it is natni'aHy much inoro marked. 

(5. According to new measurements 25 per cent, of the cultivation 
FincUiuior.aiuuiiirri-at- is tmirrigatcd. If rains are favorable all of thi.s is put 
eii cuiUvatioM. uudci’ci‘ops, tlio Jiiost comiiion being jniiuii-, niolh, 'inumj 

and til in the kharif—gram alone or mixed wirh wlieat or barley, ami oil-seeds in 
the rabi—and good crops are reaped at little expense. When tlio rains are 
short or ill-distributed the bdruni land is hd't unsown altogether, or only the 
best soils winch aro cool and retentive of moisture can be sown. Thus in 
1891-92 the total area of uiiirrigated crops was only 140,589 aci'cs j in tbe 
following year, owing to favorable rains it rose to 301,1 10 acre.s. 

The success of tbe crop depends in the kharif on the continuance of tlio 
rains well into Sopteniber, but the Scptomlier rains in this district aro very 
precarious, and of lato years have shown a tendency to fail altogether even wlieu 
the monsoon rains have been bea.vy. 

The rabi nnirrigated crop benefits mo.st by favorable rains for ])longljing 
and sowing in September and October, and it they once sprout a timely bdl in 
January or February will bring them to maturity. Viewing ti e matter in the 
light of statistics of past years, it appears tliat tlio monsoon and wdiitoj* rains are 
decidedly poor- in one year out of tliree, the autumn raims in l .vo years out of 
three, and the result of this is that the kharif crop is more liable to failure 
than the rabi, and that there is a gradual but steady movomeiit to substitute 
the rabi staples, gram, wheat and gram, barley, wldcb aro more coi tain and 
profitable, for the more precarious and less valuable kharif crops, 'inothy mung, 
jowdr, &c. This is jiarticularly marked in the case of nnin igatcid crops. 

7. The foregoing remarks will have made it apparent that over a groat 
„ , , . . part of the district, and esnecially in the lliilizabad taliHil, 

Otintil II 1 • T, . , fi>'i • j* j 1 /”n ''1 

agriculture IS very precarious. Iho opening ot tlie Ghetuib 
Canal in 1886-87 and its conversion from an inundation ro a perennial canal, 
which was carried out early in 1892, have already done much, and will do much 
more, in the way of making agriculture socuro. The canal whicli takes out from 
the Olienab by means of a weir across tim river at Kliaiikc in tlio Wuzinibad talisil, 
10 miles below' Wazirabad, now irrigates 10'5 per cent, of the total cultivation. 
It commands some 20 villages 011 the west of the Wuy4ii'abad tah.sil in which it 
irrigates some 3,000 acres, and running transversely from noi tli-oast to south¬ 
west through the Hafizabad tahsil at present irrigates about 200 settled villages 
in the Biingar, Bar and adjoining Bar tracts wbero, owing to tbe groat 
depth of water and the uncertain rainfall, coiidition.s were formerly most un¬ 
favorable to successful cultivation. Eventually wdion the Jhang Branch, which 
has already been begun, and the Gogaira branch, Avhich has been projected, 
have been constructed, the whole tahsil, except the alluvial villages of the 
Chenab valley, and some 40 villages along tbo soutli-oast boundary adjoining 
GujranAvida will be commanded, and as there aro enormous areas of waste only 
waiting for canal water to be broken up, the area irrigated from the canal in 
the Hafizabad tahsil whicli noAv comes to 80,000 acres or 24 per cent, of the 



whole, in the settled villages alone, will for many years to come expand with 
great rapidity. Agriculture will therefore every year become more and more 
dependent on tlie canal and lands at present nnirrigated or attached to wells 
will become canal irrigated. 

8. I'he effect of this movement generally, and especially its results 
InHuoiJce of cntjfi.1 cxrtiii- as regards well lauds, have been discussed at length 
8ionnziftgricuiture. lu the Hilfizabad As.sessment Report, and will bo touched 

on in the chapter on assessments of that tahsil. It will be sufficient here 
to state that within the last few year.l the influence of the canal has 
revolutionised agricidturo in the Hafi/.abad tabsfl, and has materially affected 
the character- of tho people. These are for tlie most part descendants of 
the nomads or pastoral tribes of tlie Rar, who have only gradually settled 
down to agriculturo within the last few generations, and still retain a strong 
leaning to their old predatory habits and a strong aversion to steady manual 
labour. Tlio uncertainty of cultivation prior to the advent of the canal, 
and the profits to be made with little or no labour from grazing and breeding 
cattle, in tho va.st uncultivated tracts included in the village areas and tho 
Government waste, encouraged those hereditary tendencies. But the canal has 
even already worked a great change. By ensuring tho success of tlie crops 
sown, and making cultivation easy and profitahlo, it has brought the zamfudars to 
look ratlior on the land than on their cattle for their living. All over the tahsil 
the waste land is being rapidly broken up, tenants are being imported from 
other districts to supjily tho local scarcity onaboiir, and within the last six years 
the cultivated area has increased from 258,000 to :5;38,000 acres. 

This docs not include tho progress made in bringing the Governinenb 
waste under cultivation. About 200,000 acros liave already been allotted in this 
district, and tliough the allotment was begun only in the cold weather of 1891-92, 
I understand that tlio area under cultivation lai,!, rabi amounts to nearly 80,000 
acres. 

9. After the canal the nc.vt most important factor in agriculture is the 
Influonon of t-Iio rivof on Cbentil). d’herc are 179 estates, viz., 07 in Wazirab.id and 
cultivation. 112 iti .FLifizabad, or onc-sovcntli of the whole number, 

situated in tlio low lands adjoining tho river and more or less affected by its 
action. Tlio area returned as sailuha or inundati'd {vide para. 2) is 30,607 acres 
or 4‘5 per cent, of the total cultivation. Tho ('diemib has been accuralely and 
happily described in para. 11 of the Jliang Settlement Report in the following 
words 'I’ho Chotiab is a broiid shallow stream with a sluggish channel and a 
licentious course. Its deposits arc .sandy, but its floods are extensive, and owing 
to the loose texture of tlio soil on its banks tho moisture percolates far inland.” 
The description applies witli equal irutli to tlio course and action of the river 
in this district. Tho shiftings in the channel, ]iresent course of tho stream, its 
influence on tho villnges affected l)y it, and tho (piality of the saildha lands have 
been described at length in the Assessment Reporis of Wazirabadand llalizabad. 
In tho Wazfrabad tahsil the sot of tlie river is towards the north or Gnjraf bank ; 
saildha lands on this side, which formerly received regular inundation, arc now 
flooded only when the river rises very high and wells have been sunk in many 
villages to supplement the deficient inundations. Tha action of tho weir across 
the river at Khanko will tend probably to concentrato tho rivor affoi-it passes 
through the weir into a narrower but deeper chaiinol, discharging itsidf on tlie 
Gujniiiwala side. In its course through tho Hiifizabad tahsil the Chemih has several 
altornativo chanucls, and deserts one for the- other in the most irregular and 
arbitrary manner. Its general tendency is however towards the north-west 
or Gujnit-Shahpur liank, and though owing to the distance of the high bank 
from the river and the action of ?ialds or arms of the river, (tlio chief of which 
are the Palkim in Wazfrabad, tho Snkhmini and tlio Phat, in Hafizabad,) the floods 
when high penetrate four or fivo miles iidand, thi'y are uncertain and often des¬ 
tructive. It has also to bo borne in mind that the canal ivill year by year, take 
away an iucroasing volume of water from tho river, and will in time absorl) the 
entire cold weather and an appreciable proportion of the hot weatlior supply. 
The effect of this on the saildha lands below tho woir cannot fail to be nnfnxan able. 
The saildha land of liotli Wazfrabad and Hafizabad is generally rather inferior. 



The Clienab deposits rarely contain any fertilising mud. Now alluvial land 
thorefores form slowly and is not fit for cultivation for many years. Wheat of 
inferior quality and linseed in the rabi, bdjra or maize in the kharif are the crops 
chiefly grown, and the outturn is generally poor. 


10. The district naturally falls into two main divisions (1) the lowlands 
or alhivial tract along the Chenab and the Deg, (2) the 

Natural aiMsiimii. Uplands CTnbracing the rest of the district. At former 

settlements the Chenab lowlands were formed into two circles known as the 
Khadir circles of Wazirabiid and Hdfizabad. The small tract in the Gujranwala 
tahsil bonefitted by the Deg, was called the Deg circle, but as this embraced 
only 10 villages it has not now been maintained as a separate circle. The 
uplands wore again subdivided into assessment circles, based on the facilities 
for iri'igation from wells, quality of the soil, &c. Thus the rich and highly 
developed tract in (xuiranwala and Wazirabad along the cast boundary adjoin¬ 
ing Sialkot, where water is within 20 to 30 feet from the surface, and cultiva¬ 
tion is protected almost entii’ely by wells was formed into the circles known 
as Charkhai'i (from Charkhar a Persian-wheel). The intermediate tract 
further down tho Doub with a lighter loamy soil, water fairly accessible, 
ranging from 30 to 45 feet, and cultivation mainly dependent on wells, 
though not so exclusively as in tho Charkhari was called the Bangar circle 
of Gujrgnwala and Wazirabiid, and a block of similar quality running into 
the lliilizabiid tahsil in the form of a wedge and lying between the River 
circle and the Biir uplands was formed into the Hiifizabad Bangar circle. 
Another tract of similar character but witli a lighter soil was formed into 
what was known as the Maira circle in these two tahsihs, while in Gujranwala 
the high lying tract to the south-east bordering on Ilafiziibad, where the water 
level ranges from 40 to 55 and averages 45 feet, but is not so inaccessible as to 
prevent wells being worked with profit was made into the “ Circle Adjoining 
Bur,” and the contiguous tract with similar features in tho Hiifizabad tahsil 
was similarly styled. On tho west of tlie Wazirdbiid tahsil, around Akalgarh, 
a block of villages, the soil of which is much impregnated with haUar begins and 
extends into llalizabad. This formed the two small Kallar circles of Wazirabiid 
and Hiifizabad. The south and west of the Hafizabad tahsil, embracing over 
half the area, has a small rainfall and water is at such a distance from the 
surface that wells are few, and tho cost of working them enormous, while 
nnirrigated cro[)S cun only be grown in favorable years. This tract, though 
it has excellent soil, has hitherto been the most backward in development. 
It is known as the “ Bar ” or “ Bar proper” and includes tho great block of 
Government waste on the south-west of the district, about 250,000 acres, 
most of which has now been brought within the influeuco of the canal and 
given out to settlors. 

AsgoRsmout cir.’ies, past H. Tlius the old asscBsiuent circles iu eacli tahsil 


Assfissmout ciri’les, past 
ami present. 


were— 


Gujrumrdla. 

1. Chiii'lcbari. 

2. Bangar. 

;5. JIaira. 

4. Deg. 

0 . Adjoining Bar. 


Wazirdldd. 

1. Cbarkliari. 

2. Bangar. 

3. Maira. 

4. Cbenab. 

5. Kallar. 


Jfdjizahad. 

1. BAr. 

2. Bangar. 

3. Cbendb. 

4. Adjoining Bar. 

5. Kallar. 


I found this subdivision to be unnecessarily elaborated and therefore 
with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner— 

(a). In the Gujranwala tahsil merged the small Deg circle in the 
Charkhari circle which it adjoins, and to which, except as 
rerrards the Deg irrigation, it is in all respects similar; and in 
the same way I amalgamated the Maira circle with 52 estates and 
the Bangar with 117 into one circle known as the Bangar, 
while the “ Adjoining Bar ” circle with 75 estates was main¬ 
tained intact. 



c 


(/;), In Wazirabud, the Chenab circle with 67 estates and the Char- 
khari with 115, -were maintained intact, wdiile the three small 
circles, mz,:~ 

Baugar .31 estates. 

^laii'a ... ••• ... ... ... 11 j, 

Kallar ... ... ... ... ... 43 „ 

were grouped together into one circ leknown as the Bangar, their 
agricultural conditions being similar, and the prevalence of 
jllaira or Kallar being a matter for consideration village by 
village in village inspection and village assessment rather than 
a broad division on which separate circles could be based, 

(r). In llafizabad, the Chenab, Adjoining Bar and Bar circles have 
beeu continued unchanged, Avhih> the small Kallar circle which 
contaiued onl}’’ 24 e.states has here as lu Wazirabfid beeii added 
to the Bangar circle. Thus the assessment circles in each 
tahsil now stand as follows ;— 


Gujrdnwula. Wazirdhdd. II<iji::abud. 

1. Chiu'kliari. I 1. Oli.ai-khari. 1. Bfir. 

2. Biingar. j 2. Bangar. 2. Bangar. 

3. Adjoining Bar. j 3. Chenab. 3. Clieiiiib. 

4. Adjoining Biijr. 

So excepting the Bar circle, there is no circle in any tahsil which has 
not a parallel circle in another tahsil. This reduction in the number of a.s.sc.ss- 
ment circles, while it considerably simplified and abbreviated work, takes 
sufficient account of natural features, differences of soil, rainfall and agricul¬ 
tural conditions generally. In the division of the old llafizabad tahsil into 
two that has now been carried out, the wliolo of the Chenab and B.Ingnr circles 
and part of the Bar aud Adjoining Bar are included in llafizabad, while the 
remainder of the Bar and Adjoining Bar with tin Government waste have been 
thrown into the new tahsil of Khangah Dognln. 

12. The rainfall and sy.stem of agricullure liave been referred to in 

^ paras, 3 to 5. Something may here be said of llie prevailings 

soils. 'I’lu! classification adopted at jirevioiis settlement.s 
embodied lu the sottlemeut records was based fii'.st on the absence or ])resenco 
of and the source of irrigation, vi::., chdlii, hardni, isaiJdha, dfd, Ac., and 
further, ou the actual composition of the .soil as locally distinguished into rold 
(stiff clay) doaahi (a strong loam) nutira (light loam) llhba (sandy) Icalrnti 
(affected by kallar) Ac. Tu the a.ssessment and <li.stribution however no effect 
was given to the local distiu.vtion.-, and ihe.se liiougii .still in vogue among the 
people are employed rather to describe the gene.ral nature of the land than 
its relative value for assessment purposes. 'I’o record sucli distiuction.s with a 
view to using them for tlie village asses.smcnts and the internal distribution, 
would in the first place lead to attempts on the p.art of unscrupulous owners 
and corrupt patNvarls to deceive the assessing oI!ic(;r, and in the next place, in 
the distribution proceedings Avould lead to innumerable disputes between the 
sh.sreholders thomselves. As the classific.atiou Avould bo in many cases a 
dclie.ate matter, depending largely on individual opinion, any effective check 
would be impossible, and uniformity of cla-ssifical ion AA'ould be out of the ques¬ 
tion. Bor thes(? reasons, with the .sanction of the Commissioner, I decided to 
omit these local distinctions from the records, and trust to my own knowledge 
and my predecessor’s notes of the villages, to make due alloAvancc for them 
in village as.sessments, knowing that the shareholders—who in this district 
distribute their assessments generally on well.s classified according to the 
cpiality of soil, depth of water, area attached,—could be trusted to take the 
soil into consideration in distributing the assessment. 

13. The classification adopted Avas in accordance with that suggested 

in Chapter Vil A of the Fatwuri Rules, with the addition 
ot tAvo more, mz .:— 

(1) . Chdhi-nakri land irrigated or irrigable from a well and a canal. 

(2) . GhdhusaUdba land irrigated by a well but also benefitting by 

river floods. 
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So that the distinctions recorded were— 


Cultivated 


Uiiciiltivatoid 


r 


f Chahi 




j Chahi-nahri \ 
(ti) Irrigated. Naliri ... J 
I Chalii-sailaba. 
LAbi. 

( Sailaba 
( Barani 

{ Banjar kaditn. 
Do. jadid. 
Ghair inuinkiu. 


...60 
10-5 


(?)) Unirrigated 

(«) Cult rable 
{h) Unculturablo 


4-5 

25 


per cent, of the total cultivation. 


Ail the records and assessment statements show these distinctions in full, but 
Avheii it carno to proposing soil rates, I found it unnecessary to work out separate 
rates for rJuthi-saildba and dbi, the area of wiiich is insignificant, and included 
them with clulhi allowing for the fact wliere necessary in the village assess¬ 
ments. 1 also found that chdhi-nahri was in practice land which was formerly 
irrigated from a well, but to which canal water i.s now applied, the well being 
generally loft vinwoTked. For assessment ptii-poses I therefore included cli,dhi- 
nahri with vahri, the advantage to the owner of having a well to supplement 
the canal irrigation being allowed for sometimes in the distribution over liold- 
ings by putting a small lump sum as dbidna on the well. 

14. As regards the composition of the soil generally it may bo said that 
stiff clay (rohi) is most common in the Cliarkhari circles, 
I'rcvaihni' soiU. adjoining Siiilkot, where a great many natural channels, the 

Aik, Nandauwah, Khot, &c., bring down the drainage in the rains. The strong 
loam (dosdhi) is most common in the Adjoining Iliir and Bar circles and in the 
Wazfrabad Charkhari, and fs tlie most workable and fertile soil, growing all 
crops except rice. The lighter loams {inaira and tibba) are common in the 
Biingar circles of all three tahsils, the soil of which is much infeidor to tliat of the 
rest of the district; liallar is all-pervading, and its influence on the cultivation, 
which when affected by it is known as kalrdti, can be traced cverywliere. It is 
very common in the Gnjranwala (fliarkhari, the Wazfrabad and IJafizabad, Ohenab 
and Batigar circles. The soil of the Adjoining Bar and Bar circles being a sweet 
clay 01 ' a good loam has little kalUir. AVith canal water however the most hope¬ 
less looking biUar produces excellent crops of rice ; indeed it is more .suited for this 
crop than sweeter soils. It is a question however whether continued iirigation 
to the extent that is required for rice will not eventually bring to the surface 
tlie reh eflioi'i'scence which is now dormant in the subsoil and thus render the 
hilrdti land permanently unproductive. The water level in the canal-irrigated 
tract is at present so deep that there is no danger of water-logging for some 
years to come, but the subsoil drainage in parts of the Hafizabad tahsil is not 
good, and the results of canal irrigation, especially in the fca/Zar lands should be 
carefully observed, so that any tendency to water-logging or bringing reh to the 
surface may he at once checked. 


15, The following figtires, taken from the census returns of 1868—'ISSl 
and ISOi show that there has been a steady and progres* 
sive increase in population in each tahsil :— 



18G8. 



Dknsity I'Ett 

SQi;.\RR MILE . 

1881. 

1891. 

j 

Of area. 

Of oultiva- 
tion. 

(xuiraiiwulB- 

22+,42a 

200,720 

209,10(5 

364 

575 

Wazfrabad 

151,289 

109,5(58 

183,000 

408 

726 

Hafizabad ... ... . 

175,544 

196,604 

237,397 

139 

465 

Totiil 

551,255 

010,892 

690,109 

236 

654 


Between 1868 and 1881 population increased 12 per cent.; between *1881 and 
1891, 12 per c(int., or by 24 per cent, in the interval between the revised and 
the present settlements. As cultivation has within the same period increased by 
35 per cent., and there is ample room for further expansion in the Gnjranwala 
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and Hafizabad tahsfls the pressure on the soil cannot be considered as severe. 
There is only one tract, the Charkhari circle of Wazirabad in which holdings are 
small owing to minute subdivision and the absence of culturable land. The in¬ 
cidence of population per square mile of cultivation in this circle is 788, which 
is excessive, but something has been done to relieve the congestion by selecting 
settlers from the most over-crowded villages for the newly colonised lands on 
the Chenab Canal, The increase in population has been most rapid in Hafiz¬ 
abad, where it amounts to 36 per cent., but since the census was taken the popu¬ 
lation of that tahsil has been further swelled by the settling of colonists on the 
Government waste and a general immigration of tenants to the canal lands in 
the sealed villages. Part of this increase has been at the expense of the other two 
tahsils, but the vast majority of the immigrants have come from the over¬ 
crowded districts of Sialkot, Gnrddspur and Amritsar. I put the increase 
Under this head within the last two years as at least 20,000. 


1 6. Only 9 per cent, of the population is showi> as urban in the census 
returns. The two most important towns are Gujranwala, with 
Towns and maikots. ^ populationof 27,208, wliich isbecoming a great trade centre, 

and rapidly expanding in population and pimperity, and Wazirabad, with a popula¬ 
tion of 15,786, wliich has fallen off in po])ulation and prosperity since the develop¬ 
ment of railways and the conse(pierit facilities for iJirough trade, which have left no 
room for looal and river-borne traffic. The only otlier town.s are Erninabad, 5,841, 
and KilaDidiir Singh, 2,822 in Gnjvanwala; Uamnagar, 6,592, Sohdra, 4,978, and 


Akalgarh, 4,262, in Wazmibad ; and in Hafizabad Pindi Bhattian, 3,674, Jalalpur, 
3,253, and Hafizabad 3,070. All of the,se are centres of trade for tlio sniTonnding 
tracts, but tlie groat central market governing (he rest is Gujranwala, which 
is the outlet by which the surplus produce of the district finds its Avay to the 
railway, and the channel by wdnch supplies are received from other districts in 
.seasons of scarcity. 

17. The district is fairly well pi’ovideil with communications. The 
Commuiiimtioiia and Nortli-WesteiTi llailway traverses it from north to south 
Toads. close to the east boundary for a distance of 40 miles, and 

from Wazirabad, where it crosses the Gheuab, a branch line runs to Sialkot via 
Sohdra. The Gujranwala and Wazirabiid tahsils are tlierefore in direct con¬ 
tact witli the railway, and there are several feeder roads which, though not well 
maintained and almost impassible in the rairus, connect the (iiitlyiiig villages 
with Gujranwala and Wazirabad. Things are more backward in llalizabad, the 
nea,rest point of which is 25 miles and the fui-tliest point 70 miles from the 
railway, and the roads, though numerous and laid out on a most extensive scale, 
have been so neglected tliat wheeled traffic is almo.st unknown, and the local pro¬ 
duce has to be conveyed to the central markets at Giijranwiila and Wazirabad on 
pack animals. The cost of carriage is therefore very heavy ; from Pindi Bhattian 
to Gu jrauwiila it comes to 0 annas per raauiid Cor grain, which is a licavy tax on 
the profits of cultivation. The need for improving the communications of this 
tahsil ivlucli in a few years will have an enormous amount of surplus produce to 
export is ui'gent, and is a necessary complement, to the scheme for bringing the 
centre of the Doiib under cultivation by means of the Chenub Canal. I believe a 


project for a new lino of railway direct from Wazirabad to Mooitan, running via 
Hafizabad tlirougli the heart of the Doab has been worked out, and the 
first section of it down to Lyallpnra i>s to be taken in hand at once. In 
default of the railway the most effective way of improving communications 
would be to metal the road from Gujranwala lo Hafizabad and carry it on to 


Khanguli, the Lead-quarters of the new talisib Kluingab is in direct communication 
with Lahore by means of the Lahore-Shahpur-Bannu road, wliich is now being 
metalled from'Sbahdera to Sheikhupura by the Lahore District Board, and 
if the metalling wore continued from Sheikhupura to Khangah, a distance of only 
24 miles, it would give a powerful impetus to the development of the Bar tract, 
which would then be connected with Gujranwala and Lahore by metalled roads. 
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CHAPTER IL 


REVENUE HISTORY. 


18. The leading agricultural tribes of the district—though many ol 
tlie°m lay claim to Rajput descent and still preserve cer¬ 
tain Rajput traditions, e.g., their women never render any 
agriculture—are undoubtedly of Jat origin. The Jats hold 


Leadiuj;' tribes aiul ilieir 
diatribaiioM. 

direct assistance in 
995 estates out of 1,223 estates 


VIZ.' 


Gujranwala 

Wazli'abad 

Hafizabad 


393 out of 455 
228 out of 2G6 
374 out of 502 


In Guiranvvala the most important Jat tribes are—Viraklis 76 villages, Varaichs 
34, Gliimas 20, Gurayas 21, Dhothar.s and Sokhus 24. The Virakhs are mainly, 
the Varaichs largely, Sikhs, the Dhothara and Sckhus are nearly all Hindus; 
the other tribes are for the most part Mu.salmans. In Wazii'abad the eastern 
or more fertile portion of the tahsil i.s held by Chirnas, 93 villages; the western 
and less fertile by Chathas, 5.3 villages ; tlmro arc no other tribes holding 10 
villao-es or ovei'. 'I'he Ohimas and 01iatha.s are almost exclusively, and the 
other Jats raninU, Muhammadan. In Hafizabad, the proprietary body is more 
mixed, and property in landis-of more recent growth. The Bliattis who are 
undoubtedly Rliputs, and Bhagsinkes who, though they claim adinity with the 
Bhattis, iirc probably the descendants of Bar nomads wlio settled down to agri¬ 
culture’in the later days of Sikh rule, own between them 81 estates, while 
Chathas who spread into the tahsil from Wazirabad, and Virakhs who extended 
their settlements from Gnjninwula and wrested the south-east of the tahsil 
from tiio Bliattis, hold respectively 53 and 44 estates, Tarars, who emigrated 
from boyond the river in Gnjnit 200 years ago, hold 53 estates along the river, 
and Kharrals from Montgomery, about the middle of the last century, dis¬ 
possessed many of the" old 'llindn owners and now hold 42 villages. 
The rest of the tahsil is occupied chiiTy by miscellaneous Jats—Tlanjras and 
Jags 24 estates, Gnrayas, Uhotbar, Gondals, &c. Excepting the Vira'khs who 
are all Sikhs and the 'Haujras Avho are mainly Hindus, the remaining tribes, in¬ 
cluding the Bhattis, are Muhammadans. Non-Jat tribes, excluding the Bhattis, 
hold 47 estates, the most important being Saiyads, Khatris and Brahmans. 


19. Tho settlements in Gnjninwala and Wazirabad are nearly all of old 
, date. Tho immigration of the leading trilies appears to 

oiijrli'.wTiu ami luive taken place in Moghul days, when most of the exist- 
Wazu-akui. jjjg yPlagos wcro fouudcd. Bveii tradition is silent as to 

tire races who preceded them. War, famine, and_ intor-trlbal struggles in the 
first half of the last century brought about tho ruin of all but the strongest 
communities, but tlic people wore too deeply rooted in the sod to perinauently 
desert their settlements, and when the con.solidation of Sikh rule in the latter 
half of the century inaugurated an era of comparative peace and security, the 
old owners, who had temporarily bowed to the storm and taken refuge in their 
tribal strongholds, at once resinned possession of their deserted homesteads, 
restored tlic wmlls, reclaimed the land, and in many oases showed such tenacity 
in adhering to their ancient institutions and traditions that they maintained the 
same prop’i'ietary shares as had existed prior to their dispossession. Thus in 
these two tahsi'ls the present owners are the descendants of the men who held 
the land under Moghul rule, and the tribal and village traditions have continued 
in an unbroken chain from that era. 


20. In Hafizabad the state of things is different. That tract appears 
Origin of proprietary to havo been held in Moghul times by Hindu Jats of tho 
tight in Hafizabad. Banjra and Jag gots, and most of the numerous ruins of 

what were once apparently flourishing settlements are identified with the days 
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of their ascendancy. Wlien the central authority became enfeebled at the 
beginning of last century, these industrious but unwarlike Hindu tribes, fell a 
prey to the more vigorous Musalman races,— Kharral and Bhagsinke nomads 
from the Bar, Chathas, Tarars and Bhattis of semi-pastoral habits,—who speedily 
ejected them from all but a fraction of their villages, but having taken forcible 
possession of the land often failedul# work it for agriculture, and preferred to 
follow their old pastoral life. In the general struggle for the soil, the Virakhs of 
the Gujranwala tahsil, a Sikh tribe with strong military traditions, got a foot¬ 
hold in the tahsil and ejected the Bhattis from many villages which the latter 
bad wrested from the Hanjras. One result of this difference in the history 
of Hafizabad is that agricultural progress has been much slower than in tlio other 
twotahsils. In Gujranwala and Wazirabad the people are similar in character 
and habits to the ordinary peasant of the Gentrai I’nnjab, while in Hafizabad they 
still retain many traces of their pastoral and nomadic character. Tlie bond be¬ 
tween them is rather that of the tribe than of the village community ; they are 
averse to manual labour and inclined on slight temptation to return to their old 
predatory habits. No doubt they were being gradually weaned from these 
habits under our rule, but the canal in a few years has done more to civilise ■ 
them and make them look to honest labour for their living, than 45 years of settled 
government, and every year they will assimilate more and more in character to 
the ordinary Punjab peasant. 

21. The revenue history of the district, in so far as it bears upon present 
conditions, begins under tJio Sikhs. Between 1750 and 1800 
ise of Sikh rule. ^ leaders of the Sikh (Confederacy established their 

sway over all of the Guji'anwala and pait of the Wazirabad and Hafizabad 
tabsils, but over the rest of the district the local .chiefs of the Chathas, Tarars 
and Bhatti clans maintaiued their indepeiHlcncc. Towards the end of the 
century, llanjit Singh who w^as born in Gnjrauwala city and came of the Jat 
Sansi tribe, having overcome the Sikh Coufedei acies, took pos.session of their 
estates and jagirs and next turned his armsagaitist the independent local chiefs. 
The less warlike Muhammadan tribes at once accepted his authority, but the 
Bhattis, Tarars and Chathas held out against him and were only overcome after 
a long and gallant resistance. By 1810 A. H. the Maharaja had brought the 
whole district under his sway. 

Eovenuo system of the 22. His flscal poHcy wms two-fold— 

Maliiir^ ja. 


(1) Part of the tract was farmed out. in groups of villages to kardars 

or farmers of the revenue, who contracted to make certain fixed 
payments to the Boyal Treasury, w hile they were allowed to 
make wTiat they could out of the cultivators from whom they 
realised direct by Imihit or appraisement of the crop, hatai or 
division of the crop, chil'ola or lump payments in kind and 
cash, changing one mode for another as they found it to their 
profit. 

(2) Owing to the intimate connection of many of the leading families 

with tbe Maharaja who recruited bis armies and selected his 
Lieutenants largely from this district, the greater part of the 
district was assigned in jagir to the local chiefs, subject to tbe 
obligation of military service, or to the Royal courtiers for their 
mainteijauce. The jagirdilrs realised direct in cash or kind 
like the kardar. Both systems pressed equally hard on the 
people who were regarded as a sponge to be squeezed lo the 
utmost limit compatible with their continuing to cultivate, and 
when they refused or were unable to pay, the laud was made 
over to outsiders. 


The results of this action are well described in para. 45 of Mr. Morris’s 
Report of tbe Regular Settlement. 


il 

U 


“ The evil consequences attendant on this system are worthy of onr notice if only 
to show what the effect has been on onr present system of revenne collections. First it 
made the people improvident. They knew tl.at the more they worked and the larger 
their returns so in proportion, would the Government demand he enhanced, whilst the 
more idle tht^ were, the less would they have to pay to Government. Tims was a pro- 
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“ mium offered for idlciiesK. Secondly, it wns directly to the advantage of the kardai' that 
“ the cultivation should increase; it therefore became his interest to give the land to those 
“ who would till it best, who where generally mere cultivators. Thus the rights of pro- 
“ prietors wore disregarded and the value of property consequently decreased.” 

2d. I’he usscssinents demanded and realised by the Sikh kardars and 
Pitch of the Sikh nssrfrs- jugii'dars would HOW seem to us incredible. In the Obar- 
meius- khri circles the ordinary rate was one-lialf or two-fifths of 

the produce, or a fixed charge of Re. 1 in the kharif and two mans of wheat in 
the rabi, per acre. Good wells with 30 to 50 acres attached had to pay Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150, and in 1 he Hufizabad tahsil Raja Gulab Singh who held most of the tract 
and whose memory is still execrated for his extortions commonly demanded 
Rs. 150 per well in the River circle and Rs. 108 per well in the Bangar. 
This is more than the landlord in these tracts can now get from a tenant, 
though prices have gone up from 50 to 100 per cent, since Sikh times. The 
only exception lo the general fiscal oppression practised alike by kardar and 
jagirdur was Diwun Sawan Mai who about 1825 A. D. obtained the Adjoining 
Ear and Bar tracts of Ilafizabad partly in farm, partly in jagir. He encour¬ 
aged the pastoral tribes of the Bar to found villages and settle down permanently 
to agriculture, by allowing them to hold the laud at a very lenient assessment, 
ultimately fixed at Rs. 02 per well. To those who founded new villages in this 
inhospitable tract he remitted from ono-tliird to one-sixth of the assessment as an 
inam in favor of tlie whole proprietary body, while a similar concession was made 
in favor of new wells, one-half to one-fourth of tlie demand being remitted for 
periods varying from 10 to 2(' years. Were it not for this wise and far-seeing 
polic}^, the iiomads of tl,(> Gujranwala Bar would never have settled on the soil, 
but would have remained houseless' and landless vagabonds as their brethren 
in .Tluiiig and Moutgoniery arc to-day. This striking exception however only 
lioighteued the effect of the general oppression. In addition to the ordinary 
revenue demand there were a multitude of petty exactions known a.-i " Nazar ” 

“ Faraali Khaiia ” “TopKhana” “ Ilooli ” varying from Re. I per well per 
harvest to R.s. 2 [ler village, while villages at a distance from the central 
market had to pay an addition of from 8 annas to Re. 1 per muni of 8 mans, 
for differences of prices and cost of carriage. A more crushing exaction was 
tliG freo-cpiartering of troops on the people, and the necessity of furnishing 
supplies for the Sikli armies on their way to the frontier, the high road to 
wliich lay througli the centre of the district. 

24. In facit on few if any districts in the Punjab did the hand of tho Sikhs 
Keaiiit of Sikh iiHsman- fall moi’e heavily than on this. The result was that under 
iigcment, Sikh rule, proprietary rights had no value, the distinction 

between owner and tenant was unknown as the State demand absorbed all the 
profits of cultivation, leaving no margin of rent for the non-cultivating pro¬ 
prietors. 

The revenue demand was distributed over both alike ; whore it could ‘ 
not be paid the owners were ousted, and whole villages transferred at the 
pleasure of the kardar or jagirdar. At annexation therefore we found the 
district impoverished and demoralized, the village communities Aveak and 
repudiating the pirinciples of joint responsibility, the people leading a hand-to- 
mouth oxifitence from harvest to harvest, unable or unwilling to do anything 
for themselves, and averse to a fixed system of money payments. Few districts 
therefore had a worse start under British rule and unfortunately the effect 
of onr first experiments in assessment was rather to increase the demoralization 
than to check it. 


;o. 


Summary settlompiit:. 


The summary settlement of the district was made in 1847-48 by 
Mr, Cocks and Major Lake, Assistants to the Resident. 
They appear to have worked out the assessment in Lahore 
without any personal inspection of the tract. The basis of calculation was not 
the agricultural statistics of the villages, indeed there were none, but the collec¬ 
tions in grain and kind for the previous five years, lists of which were supplied 
by the kardars. T'he grain payments were commuted into cash at the rate of 
prices then prevailing, which oAAung to the demand for supplies for the troops 
in the field happened to be exceptionally high, and an all-round reduction of 
10 per cent, being allowed, the balance was announced as a fixed cash demand. 
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The total assessment and incidence for each tahsil and for the wliole district 
according to Appendix X of Mr. Morris’s Report, were as follows :— 


Gujrdnwala 

Wazirdbad 

Hadzabad 


Demand. Inddenee fir 
cultivated acre. 
Rs. Its. a. p. 

2,91,578 1 10 2 

2,01,567 1 15 1 

1,76,405 1 4 6 


Total District . 6,69,550 1 9 .3 


26. From the methods employed it was inevitable that the assessment 
ritcii and workiDj; of should be glaringly unequal, but in addition it was oppres- 
the asaesament. sively Severe. Tliis will at once appear from the fact that 

in spite of the great increase in prices tliat has since taken place, the improved 
methods of agriculture and enhanced value of land, the incidence of the assess¬ 
ment now imposed is about 30 per cent, lower, viz.:~ 


Gujranwala 




Incidence fcr 
ciiUivalcd acre. 
Bs. a. p. 

... I 1 8 

Waziri'ibad 

. ■ • 

* • • • • ■ 

• • • 

... 1 7 1 

Hafizabad 

• •• 

••• ... 

... • . • 

... 0 15 4 


For a few years the zamindars buoyed up by high prices, paid the demand 
with some regularity if not with ease. At annexation prices fell owing to the 
disbandment of enormous bodies of troops, the income from service fell off, 
money became scarcer, while the demand for it owing to the new system of fixed 
money payment increased. A severe drought in 1849 increased the strain, and 
some remissions and reductions were granted, tliough Avith a sparing hand. 
Balances began to accrue in many villages, wells went out of working, and 
the owners and tenants began to desert tlieir holdings. Another and more 
disastrous drought in 1851, accompanied by a deadly epidemic of murrain 
among the cattle, brought matters to a crisis and made it apparimt that the 
summary settlement Avhich had originally been announced for only three years, 
but eventually ran on for seven, could not ])o maintained without ruining the 
district. The percentage of collections and balances during its currency as 
given in para. 51 of Mr. Morris’s Report wore as follows :— 

1849, 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 

Collections ... 90 per cent. 98 97 9-’l 85 

Balances ... 10 „ 2 -i 7 15 

SO that the average annual balance was 7^ per cent. ’Plie pressure Avas most 
severe in the highly irrigated tracts of Cujranwala and Wazirabad which had 
suffered most from the exactions of the Sikhs, and were least able to hear the 
strain of over-assessment. Writing of the GuininAvala pargana, Mr. Morris 
remarks— 


“Villages formerly ivell off and paying regularly now got into balance, many deser¬ 
tions took place, Avells fell in and cattle died by hundreds. The number of wells deserted 
in one year exceeded 300, while on the original summary jama a balance of Ks. 34,854 
(over 17 per cent.) accrued.” 

Speaking of Eiimnagar he says— 

“ The summary jama must on the whole now be considered high ; originally it was 
not so, but the effects of the recent drought liavt; been so disastroms, that it will take 
years for the pargana to recover its former condition. There is now diBtros.s, collections 
have been difficult, balances accrued, proprietors are poor, wells fallen in, cattle have died, 
and deseriions have taken place. In tlio Hafizabad talisil things were nearly as bad. 

Mr. Morris, writes of the Sheikhupura pargana— 


“ Another proof of the severity of tho summary settlement is the number of 
wells which have boon deserted since it was made, notwithstanding the large takdvi 
advances. It appears that out of 4,000 wells, at least 1,000 or one-fourth, have fallen 
in during the last five years.” 


the 


'Che regular settlement was begun in 1851 by Mr. Temple who was in 
charge of the operations for the whole Rechna Doab Avith 
Mr. Morris as his Assistant for the GujranAvala district and 
trans-Ravi portion of Lahore. Tn 1853 Mr. Morris received independent 


Eegalar sottloment. 
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charge and completed the operations in 1856. The standpoint from which Mr. 
Morris, who was responsible for the assessment, approached his task, is given 
thus in para. 51 of his report— 


“ It was evident that reduction was necessary, and that to ensure for the future 
regular payments and to determine on an as.seBsment that could be reasonably expected 
to work well throughout any number of years, a considerable amount of Government 
revenue must bo sacrificod. The following considerations also convinced me that only 
a light assessment could work well and successfully in the tract, the general inferi¬ 

ority of the soil, great dejdli of w.ater from the surface, the absence of development of 
natural resources; the nomad character of the people, their idleness and improvi¬ 
dence ; their thievish propensities and aversion to money payments ; the ahsenco of 
proprietary rights and low value of landed property ; the scantiness of the population 
and absence of cnltivutors.” 


2S. His method of assessment was briefly as follows, 

the position—of which there conld be not doubt 


starting 


Method of afiscasiuont. 


from 
that over- 

assessment was general, he divided each pargana into 
assessment circles, and having regard to the revenue history, agricultural statis¬ 
tics and existing condition of each circle he determined the general amount of 
reduction necessary. 


Having collected his assessment data, viz., rates on wells, rates on yokes, 
rates levied by the Sikhs, Tahsildar’s estimate, and a produce estimate based on 
the assumption tlmt Government was entitled to one-sixth of the gross produce on 
irrigated and one-fifth on. unirrigated lands, he deduced from them the rates 
necessary to bring out the desired result. In all but the Eiver circles the rates 
he finally adopted were not so much soil rates as lump sums on well areas which 
in each circle he divided into titree classes according to their condition, efficiency, 
quality of the soil and number of yokes attaclicd. This method was in accordance 
with tlie practice of the people in distributing the revenue. His village assess¬ 
ments were worked out on much the same principle, but were further modified 
by the grant of each temporary reduction for the first two or three years in 
favour of estates which had suffered materially from the drought of 1849—51 
as would enable them to recover from their depression. 

29. The fluaiicial result of his re-assessment was to reduce the original 


Financial result. 


summary settlement demand excluding petty by about 
19 per cent., viz 



Summary settle- 
meiit. 

Regular settle¬ 
ment. 

Percentage of 
reiluction. 

Incidence of 
regular settle¬ 
ment per culti¬ 
vated acre. 

Gujranwala 

Ra. 

2,01,578 

Rs, 

2,32,781 

20 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 10 

WaKirabad 

2,01,567 

3,67.0<15 

17 

18 8 

Hdfizabad 

1 

3,42,030 

10 

10 8 

TiiHil Distrifjt 

6,60,550 

5,43 ,.362 

19 

1 4 0 


In Gujrunwiila and Wazirabad the cultivated land alone was assessed. 
In the Hafiz.abad Adjoining Bar and Bar villages a sum of about Rs. 3,000 was 
assessed on the waste, calculated at the rale of Rs. 10 per 100 head of cattle. 
This tiriii assessniont was clearly inadequate, and villages with little cultivation 
andjarge profits from cattle and from the produce of the waste land escaped 
ve:|^jliglitly, while the burden of assessment was thrown on villages which 
had^roken up their waste. The relief given by the regular settlement was 
however great, and in para, 69 of his report Mr, Morris justifies it as follows ;— 


“This redaction may appear somewhat large, but still it is not in'my opinion any 
more than was ab.sointoly necessary to meet the exigencies^of a tract so impoverished, and 
deteriorated as thi.s ha.s become of late years.” 


30. In fact the people had been so sorely tried by the over-assessment 
Working of the assess- of past years, following on the oppressive exaction of the 
Sikhs, that they were averse to binding themselves to a 
fixed cash assessment even when this gave a substantial reduction of the old 
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demand- The most delicate and arduous task connected with the settlement was 
to induce the people to engage for the revenue, and when they liad so engaged, 
to prevent them from repudiating their responsibilities. Mr. Temple, who gave 
out the assessments of Gujranwala and Wazirabad in 1853, notes— 

“ When I announced the Jamas, 1 could see that in their hearts the people were 
unwilling to enter into any cngap;emcnts at all for cash payments. In several (!nses Mr. 
Morris had shown consideration to villn^cs that had suffered most from tho drought of 
1851, by offering them redneed jamas for the fir.st two years. The reduced Jamas were 
acccpteil and the u.snal engagement given in, hat in Mr. Morris's’words, “Ifo sooner did 
tho time for cnhaTu'cment arrive than tho ]>eople !;avc in a jietitioii begging to bo released 
from their cngageiueTits.” 

Such cases of recusancy were rigorously dealt with by the Settlement 
OlEcer, who in tho interests of the Government revenue arranged for— 

(a) Transfer of the share of the recusant shareholder or village to 
a more solvent shareholder or some outsider willing to en¬ 
gage- 

{!>) Temporary alienation of the share or estate to a farmer (Musta- 
jir), who agreed to pay the Governraent revenue making bis 
own terms with the owner. 

(c) Sale of the defaultei’’3 share to the highest bidder. 

31. By these methods a serious expropriation of the old proprietors in 
Compnisory tmusfer of favor of capitaljsts or si)eculators in land was begun._ 

property. In Gujranwala tahsil, in 15 estates, the proprietary 

right was wholly, and in two partly, transferi-od to outsiders. In Wazirabad one 
whole village and one-third of another were similarly transferred under the 
pressure of assessment, while a third estate of 451 acres was sold up for an, 
arrear of Rs. 125. 

In Hafizahad the transfers covered one whole estate, one-half of two, one- 
third of two, one-fourth of two, and one-sixth of three estates, and wells or shares 
in wells to the number of 21. In addition to these transfers of whole estates 
or shares in them to outsiders, no loss than 280 cases of transfers of holdings 
coveriD<T about 14,000 acres took place ; tho old owners in most cases owing 
to poverty or the pressure of assessment voluntarily transferring their shares to 
more solvent shareholders. 

32. These transfers were the subject of a long and bitter controversy at 
Attempts to restore the the time. The Commissioner, Mr. Gust, attacked the Set- 

old propneturs. tlemcnt Officer’s action as harsh, illegal and unjust, and in 

1858 obtained the sanction of Government to re-open the proceedings with 
the view of reinstating the old owners at a reduced assessment. In one extreme 
case, that of Gondlanwala, the owners, a stuiily but contumacious body of Sikh 
Jats] had refused to engage for tho assessment which Mr. Morris had lowered 
from* Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 3,600, and which was undoubtedly moderate according to 
the standard of assessment then in vogue. 

Such an example of contumacy, unless promptly dealt with, would be 
contao’ious, and the Settlement Officer, Avitli tlu- sanction of the Financial Commis- 
sioneit transferred the estate in perpetuity to a Kliatri Sardiir, Jhanda Singh of 
Batala, for a nominal sum of Rs. 500, and at tlie Sardar’s instance ousted the old 
owners not only from the properl.y, but .also from the right to cultivati;. After 
a year or so, the Sardiir complained that llio assessment was Gxce.ssive, and 
became clamorous for reduction. Tlic Deputy Commissioner proposed to reduce 
the demand by Rs. 1,100. Thereupon tlie old owners came forward and 
claimed that if any reduction were given it aliouldbe in their favor as they wero 
willing to engage for the reduced demand; ultimately the case was referred to 
the Lreutenant-Governor who decided that ilie transfers should be set aside, tho 
old owners reinstated at a reduced assessment, and Jhanda Singh compensated 
elsewhere, while on the general (picstion of tho propriety of such sales and 
transfers he laid down the principle —“ that the refusal of a proffered y«// 2 a by 
the proprietors does not render the compulsory sale of their land legal, all that 
they can be made to forfeit are the privileges of contracting for tho payment 
of the Government revenue and of managing the estate.” 
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This principle was applied under the supervision of Mr. Gust to the other 
cases, and temporary farm (musidjiri) took the place of permanent alienation. 
Efforts were made to reinstate the old owners by compromise with the alienee ; 
and these were generally successful in the case of transfers of holdings from one 
shareholder to another. Where whole estates had been transferred for a nominal 
or for no consideration, to wealthy capitalists, siicli as the Diwans of Eminabad, 
the Khatris nf Gujranwala, and the Sardars of Batala the proceedings were loss 
successful, as they claimed to hold on the ground that they had spent money on 
the estate, and in some cases too the old owners were unwilling to re-enter ever 
at a reduced assessment. Thus in Gujranwala in ten estates where the transfer 
had been made by the Settlement Officer, and in 7 estates whore the owners had 
voluntarily parted with their rights, the evil could not be undone. In Wazirabad 
and nafizabad the cases in which the alienees refused to restore, or the old 
owners to re-enter, were comparatively few. In all cases the temporary farm 
to outsiders terminated at or before the revised settlement. 

33. These cases, following immediately on a reassessment which had 
pitch of the legai.ir giveu au all-i'ound reduction of 19 per cent, showed that 
Bottiomont. the zamindars were so demoralised and impoverished by 

fiscal mismanagement and bad seasons as to bo unable to sustain a rigid cash 
assessment, and that what they required at least for some years was not a 
moderate but a lenient assessment. There is no doubt that judged by our 
present standard of 'assessineut, viz., half assets, Mr. Morris’s assessment, 
which was rather an attempt to adjust the summary settlement demand to 
existing conditions than to work out a scientific assessment de novo, was too 
high. T his is apparent from three facts— 

(1) The incidence of his demand per cultivated acre was from 6 tol6 

per cent, above the incidence of the assessment now imposed, 
though prices have probably increased 50 per cent, since. 

(2) He assutned the Government share at one-si-xth gros.s produce on 

irrigated, ouo-fiftli on unirrigaled laud, say 17’5 per cent, all 
round, — whereas the Government share as now Avorkod out oa 
the half assets system comes to— 

(lujranwnla ... ... ... ... 13’ per cent. 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... IG’ ,, 

Uiifizubad .. ... ... ... 12'25 ,, 

(3) During the currency of the regular settlement profit rents were 

almost unknown, the owners in most cases boing only too glad 
to get tenants to cultivate on condition of paying the Govern¬ 
ment revenue with a nominal mdlikdna. 


o4. All over the district, and especially in the highly developed Char- 
Revisiini regular kliari circlcs, it sooii bccamc apparent that some villages 
souieineiit, isGs-sy. Were over-assessed. Balances began to accruo, and iu 79 

estates in Gujninwala, 4d in Wazirabad and 37 in Hiifizabad, reductions had 
to be given. In 185f^ a general enquiry into the condition.s of the more depressed 
estates was carried out by the Goitimissioner, the result of which was that the 
deferred or progressive enhancements were generally given up and a reduction 
of about Ks. 21,0(i0 or 4 per cent, on Mr. Morris’s jama was granted. 


T1 10 following figures show the reduction in the hJidlsa demand in each 
tahsil;— 


Gujranwala, 

Wazirabad 

Ilafizabad 


damn unnounc' 
ed by Mr. 
MorrU. 

Ha. 

2,29,314 
1,0:3.465 
. 1,30,757 


Jama an re- Decrease 
rj.srd in 1851*. percent. 

Rs. 

2,18,9e5 45 

1,53,335 3- 

1,34,570 3-7 


Total District 


5,32,.536 5,11,890 


4 
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35. Thence forward, assisted by a return of good seasons, the increased 
„ ^ . security for life and property under our rule, the settlement 

a sequen wor mg. appears to have worked smoothly enough, and up to the 

revised settlement in 1867-68 only Rs. 11,574 balance accrued, of which 
Ks. 9,669 was in the Gujranwala tahsil. Under a more enlightened fiscal 
system talcdvi advances were liberally granted for the construction and repair of 
.wells, and no less than Rs. 1,31,617 was so advanced in this period, viz .:— 


Rs. 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... 22,369 

Gujranwala ... ... ... ... ... ... 50,339 

HaSzabad .. ... ... ... ... ... 58,909 


and as many as 1,113 new wells were sunk. This compai’es favourably with 
the subsequent sparing policy in respect of these grants. In the 24 years, since 
the revised settlement tlie amount advanced lias been as follows ;— 


Advanced for wells. 
Rs. 

Gnjrnnwala ... 27,545 

Wazlrabad ... 17,874 

Hflfii^abad ... 21,137 


Advanced for seed 
and hullocks. 
Rs. 

9,817 

3,545 

3,802 


Total ... 66,550 


17,164 


and in Gujranwnila of 808 new wells, only 78 were assisted hy talcdvi, and in 
Wazirabad out of 1,000 new or restored wells, only 98 were so aided. 


K 0 V i 9 0 d 

1804—08. 


36. The revision of the regular .setdumnnt which had been sanctioned 
settiornent, for a torm of 10 ycai’s from the date of giving out of the 
original assessments, was undertaken by Captain Nisbet 
under the general supervision of Mr. Prinsc'p, the Settlement Commissioner, in 
1864 and completed in 1868. He classified the villages as heavily, moderately 
or lightly assessed, viz ,;— 


GujranwAlla 

Wazirab.'id 

Bafizabad 


Heavily. 

99 

131 

65 


Moderately, 

97 

54 

47 


Lightly, 

229 

74 

413 


Total 


289 


198 


716 


and bib opinion on the old assessment was that “ though after the revised settle¬ 
ment of 1859 the demand for land revenue was far from being excessive and 
there was no great distress yet the rates foil very unevenly and villages were 
either in one or the other extreme. The genoiqil complaint 1 hoard everywhere 
was not so much of over-assessment but of inequality of rates in neighbouring 
villages. ” According to his calculation the IVazirabad tahsil was relatively most 
heavily assessed, Hafizabad the most lightly. The method of assessment adopted 
is described in great detail iu pages 33—40 of Captain Nisbet’s report. 

Having maintained with some slight, alterations the assessment circles 
framed by Mr. Morris and made .an inspection of each estate, he made use of the 
followintr standards of assessment in order to determine a fair assessment:— 

Stendard^ of assos.9- 37. (1) 77ie jrtma, OTz., demand previous to 

the new assessment: 

(2) The -plough jama “obtained by dividing the assessable area by the 
“ascertained number of ploughs and then multiplying that result Dy the rate 
“per acre of the existingyoma,” 

(3) The produce jama obtained by assuming rates of yield for each crop, 
determining the value at the rath of prices prevalent, and taking one-sixth of 
.this as the value of the Government share. 
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(4). The new rate jama “ which included a rate on water and land reve* 
nne, first by applying to tbc irrigated area a well rate higher or lower accord- 
“ ing to the fertility of the circle to be assessed calculated on the assumed 
“ average profit of the area watered by a well in that locality after deduction of 
all expenses, and, then adding <o this a moderate rate on the whole assessable 
“ area as unirrigated/’ Tlie well rate “(alump sum per well varying in each 
circle) multiplied into the number of wells in use, care being taken to see that 
there was no want of yokes or able-bodied population, and the hdrdnl rate 
multiplied into the whole assessed area gave the new rate jama of the Chak 
“ (assessment circle) and the standard thus obtained was then applied to each 
“ village area and the result showed how the general rate for the Chak would 
affect that estate.” 

In fact the rate jama, which was ba.sed largely on the “ produce^Vnaa” 
and corrected with reference to the “ presentand the “plough jama” was 
the main standard of assessment for the circle, and in its application to individual 
estates was modified to suit their particular circumstances. 

38. The rates finally adopted in each circle are given in the following 
table, and the rates of the i-cgular settlement and of the 
rtaicE ai oiuet. present Settlement are also shown, though owing to the 

difference in the methods followed any comparison is diflficult:— 



Rate of Regdc-ar Settlement. I Rates of Revised Settlement. ■ I Rates of the Psksent Settlement. 
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In the Gujniuvvala Charkhari, Bangar and Maira, Captain Nisbct’a final asseBa- 
ment on cultivation was close to hia rates; in the Adjoining Bar it was about 15 
per cent, above. In Wazirabad the Oliarkhari was assessed 5 per cent, above 
rates, the Cbeinib 6'5 per cent, below, the Kailar slightly, and the Maira 10 per 
cent, above rates, so that the ineidence in the latter three circles wnis so nearly 
similar as to juf^tify tbeir amalgamation into one at the present settlement. In 
all the Iliifizabad circles, the final demand was, owing to the large progressive 
enhancements taken, considerably above rates, viz ,:— 

Cheiitib 

Baiigni’ 

Jb'u' . 


Adjoining Bilr 
Those [irogressivcthe c 


4 per cent. 
12 

28 „ 

30 


.'xteiit of which will a})pcar furthor on, were 
intended to cover cases where tho imposition of a full janui would give too sud¬ 
den an eTii.aucomeut, and whore a future increase appeared justified by a prob¬ 
able expansion, of cultivation at an early date. 'I'lu'y were thus to some extent 
deferred assessments, to some extent 2 )i' 0 !<j)ecfii-e, i.e., meant to cover an expected 
increase or! cultivation, fn some of tlic latter cases the anticipated expansion 
did not take place and tho enhancements pre,s.sed lieavily on the villages. 

50. Another leading feature of Captain Nisbet’s .settleimmt Avas tho 

As«oas,ucni of pastuve. of pu-sturc, Mr. iloi'i'is’s tmii assessment was 

mci'cly nominal, and came to only about Bs. 3,000, though 
he estimated the profits from ghi alone as over a lakh. Captain hlisbet however 
did not fail to recc guise tho fact, winch had been lo.st sight of at the regular 
settlement, tliat llic .system of as.sc.ssiiig cultivation only was apt to throw an 
unfair bui'don on highly dovelo[)ed villages with little waste or pasture, while it 
left •anteuelied ihe large profits derived by tho Biir and Adjoining Bar villages 
in Hatizabail and (jujrauwala from- their cattle, and the enormous ai’cas of 
culturai)lo waste which they had aniie.xod at the regular settlement, Avlien they 
had been allowed to define tlicir own boundaries. This they laid done with such 
regard foi' their oavu interests that in Iliifizabad, estates with an area exceeding 
5,000 acres, arc very common, while five ostate,s witli only a few Avells have 
over 10,000 acres and one—Miinanwala—with only two working wells appro¬ 
priated 23,000 acres. Captain Nisbet’s conclusion was that in waiving its 
proprietary rigid in favour of the landlords of these great estates, Govcniinent 
did not intend to limit its demand to a .shai’e of the profits of cultivation, the 
area under wliicli A/as iusignificaid, l)ut was also entitled to a share of tho profits 
of tlio spontaneous produce from grass, wood, fodder and fuel. These profits he 
estimated by a comparison with the income derived by Government from the 
grazing leases of the adjoining raklis, mid having allowed a liberal margin free 
for pasture, generally 3 acres of hanjar to- every acre of cultivation, he assessed 
the remaining cultnrable laud in the Adjoining Bar of Gujranwala and Hdfiza- 
bad at one anna pei' acre, rising progi-es.sively to 2 annas, and in the .Iliifizabad 
Bar at f anna rising to 1-i annas. Ju all the other circles no assessment Avas 
imposed on pasture, as cultivation Avas more developed and the pasture area 
comparatively small and lo.ss profitable. His initial assessment on pasture was 
Es. 11,475, rising pu-ogressively to Rs. 23,324, and of this about Rs. 21,000 
was iu Hiifizabad and the rest iu Gujranwala. 

40. The financial results of the ro-assessmont are comjiared Avith the 
Financial reBuit. of re- previous assossments ill the followiug table, petty 
vised settlement compared being excludcd. ilio demand ot the last year of tho expir- 
^uiemoi'tr settlement and the new demand are also shown for 

purposes of comparison. They include petty mdfis :— 


Tahsil. 

11 

Summary settle- i 
ment, 1847-48. || 

i 

"c 

o 

S 

C9 CO 

d QO 

a; 

f 

Begular settlement 
revised in 1858.59. | 

!! 

Demand of 1S6C.67. ll 

.. 

Fiiia'r Uetiskd Setti,kment. 

Present Settle- 

M BNTa 

3 

a 

t—* 

(□ 

9 } 

U 

& 

CL) 

TS 

Q 

s S p a 

O) 0) 

- ^ s 

T5 <p V. 

nj 4J a 

S ^ ® S 

n3 

a 

a 

a 

a> 

a> 

y* 

GujrSnwila ... 

Waiirabad 

HiQiabad 

Total Diatrict 

2,91,578 

2,01,51)7 

1,70,405 

2,29,314 
1,03,465 
1,39,757 

2,18,986 

1,58,335 

1,34,576 

2,22,005 

1,08,542 

1,38,007 

2,28,737 

1,01,662 

1,66,661 

19,881 

8,808 

23,322 

2,48,018 

1,70,470 

1,80,973 

2,03,940 

1,86,100 

1,95,901 

3,28,612 

2,32,638 

3,21,970 

6,G9,550 

5)32,oSG 

5,11,890 

5,28,534 

6,57,050 

62,011 

6,09,001 

6,45,947 

6,83,226 
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There was therefore an initial increase of Rs. 28,496 or per cent., in¬ 
cluding Rs. 11,475 assessed on pasture, and a final increase of Rs. 80,507 or 
15'2 per cent., including Rs. 28,324 assessed on pasture. In the interval be¬ 
tween the regular and revised settlements cultivation had increased 15 per cent., 
irrigation 20 per cent. 

41. The assessment, like all othcr.s carried out under Mr. Prinsep's 
Criticism of tho assesB- guidance, was severely criticised at the time as being un- 

ment. duly lenient. The Financial Commissioner in para. 25 of 

his Review, while commending the records and measurements, remarked, that 
the assessments had not been made after proper considerations of the improve¬ 
ment which had taken place in the district, and that looking to tlie increase in 
cultivation and irrigation, the assessment not only might but ought have been 
liiglier. In particular he took exception to the rates imposed on banjar as 
being too low by comparison with tlio income derived by Government from 
grazing leases, which he put at 4 annas 5 ]>ios per acre, and as thereby giving 
an incentive to the owners of land in the Ibir to keep cattle on their own lands 
in preference to bringing them under cultivation. He finally proposed that 
Government should— 

(1) either refuse sanction to the assessments and revise them at once; or 

(2) take the progressive assessments at once and sanction the settle¬ 

ment for a term of ten ye.ars. 

The Lieutenant-Governor held that the results of the settlement could 
not be considered satisfactory or “ as having secured to tho Government that 
increase of revenue which it might equitably hav'e expected to obtain,” and 
accepted the second proposal of the Financial Commissioner that the pi’ogressive 
enhancements should be taken at once, and the settlement sanctioned for only 
ten years. 

Ultimately these orders were reviewed, and it was directed that the term 
of settlement should stand for 20 years, as given out under Mr. Prinsep’s instruc¬ 
tions, and that the progres.sive enhancements should not bo taken before the 
dates originally announced. 

42, It would bo unnecessary hen^ to refer to the controversy about 
Adequacy of tho assess- Mr. Priiiscp’s assessments (for in every case it was he who 

a*®"*" passed final orders in the village note-books as to the 

future assessment) wci’e it not that in comparing the rates and the standard of 
assessmtnit now adopted wdth those of last settlement, tho adequacy or inade¬ 
quacy of the latter i.s an important consideration. In the subsequent chapters 
on assessments, it will, I think, bo clearly ('stablishcd that Mr. Prinsep’s standard 
of assessment, in this district at least, mu-t liave approached very closely to the 
half assets standard, and Mioitgh his asscs.^meut was comparatively lenient com¬ 
pared with that of the regular settlement, .such leniency was at the time not 
only justified but rendered imperative b}^ the unfortunate fiscal history of the 
district, viz, :— 

(!) The unfavorable circumstances under which the people entered on 
a new revenue system. 

(2) The complete break down of the summary settlements. 

(3) The distress caused by tho droughts and cattle plagues in 1849—< 

1851, 1853, 1861, from which it took many villages a generation 
to recover. 

(4) The collapse of the regular settlement over a great part of the 

district, as shown by the transfer of whole estates for no con¬ 
sideration or a nominal one, and the necessity for reducing the 
initial demand and foregoing the progressive assessments. 

(5) The fact that prior to and during the currency of the regular 

settlement, land had little or no market value, the distinction 
between proprietor and cultivator was only in name, and there 
was hardly any margin for profit rents. These facts were per¬ 
haps not sufficiently dwelt upon in the Settlement Report, and 
were not given full consideration to in the subsequent contro¬ 
versy. 
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The fact that the Government share was universally assumed to be one- 
sixth of the gross produce or 16-6 per cent, without reference to the fact that 
the landlord’s share varied from one-half in the most favored parts of Wazlrabad 
to one-fourth over a large part of Gujranwala and nearly all of Hafizabad, 
whereas according to half asset’s standard, the Government share in each tahsil 
has now been thus ascertained— 

Gujrtinwwla ... ... --- 13 per cent. 

Wazirabad .. •• ... 16 ,, 

Hafizabad ... ... ... •• 12 25 „ 

points to the conclusion that the assessment of Wazirabad, where tl;e assessment 
including progressive was only raised by Rs. 900 was lenient, that of Gnjnm- 
wala, where an increase of Rs. 26,000 was taken was moderate, while that of 
Hadzabad, where the increase was Rs. 52,000 or nearly 40 per cent, was de¬ 
cidedly a full if not a heavy one. In fact the great enhancement in Hafizabad 
was only justified by tlie large margin for expansion of cultivation. 

43 By the people the new settlement was received witli great satisfac- 
Workingj the tiou. Tho conver.sion of grain iuto cash payments in 40 

Bettiement. jagir villages under the orders conveyed in Secretary to 

Financial Commissioner’s letter No. 745, dated 14th February 1867, and the 
settlement of the land revenue with tho owners in villages which had been 
temporarily farmed out, owing to tbe refusal of the owners to engage for the 
jama at the regular settlement, contributed largely to its popularity. The 
State demand had now been fixed at a moderate amount which left a_ margin 
for profit rents, and i-cnt, as a payment in excess of the revenue, which had 
hitherto existed only in the most favored villages, now became the rule not the 
exception. It has since tlien contimiod to increase steadily in Gujranwala and 
Wazfrabad owing to the opening up of markets, better communications, and the 
competition for land ; while in Hafizabad the general backwardness of the tract,, 
large size of the holdings, competition for tenants owing tp the scarcity of culti¬ 
vators, distance from a central market have among other causes contributed to 
retard the natural rise in rent. 

44. The new settlement hmvcver had a bad start. The years 1868-72 
Character of auhsc,|ne..t Were years of sliort or unseasonable rainfall with bad 
harvests. liarvests and scarcity of fodder. This caused considerable 

distress in the Bar villages of GujranwEila and Flafizabad. A special enquiry 
made at the time showed that an epidemic of murrain carried off 46,555 head 
of cattle, valued at 9 lakhs. Tho distress was aggravated by the orders origi¬ 
nally issued to realise the progressive assossmoiits at once. Many villages in 
Hafizabad, and some in Gujrdnwala began to fall into arrears, and in 1872 the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that their conditions would have been deplor¬ 
able, had not orders been received from Government that the progressive jmnds 
were not to be realised before the dates originally given out, and that the excess 
already realised was to bo credited against the current year’s demand. In 
1873, a more prosperous era sot in with abundant rains, copious harvests, and 
an ample supfjly of fodder. This lasted till 1876, and enabled the Gujranwala 
and Hafizabad villages to recover from their losses. 1876 and 1877 were very 
bad years owing to excessive rains in tbe former, deficient rains in the latter, 
1878 vvas a good year, 1879 and 1880 were both very bad, owing to the failure 
of the winter rains, and the short harvests combined with the drain of produce 
towards the seat of war raised prices to a famine pitch ; wheat selling ut 10 sers 
per rupee. 1882 ushered in a period of agricultural prosperity, which lasted up 
to 1884, when another bad cycle set in which lasted up to 1888. This period 
was especially disastrous for Hafizabad, where owing to the more uncertain rain¬ 
fall tbe fluctuations from prosperity’to depression at least before the opening 
of the Ohenab Canal have been more marked and rapid. In 1886 a suspension 
of the kharlf demand amounting to Rs. 4,333 was granted to 48 villages in 
Wazirabad where the ci’ops had been severely damaged by bail, but this was 
suddenly realised in May 1887, and the want of consideration shown caused 
some hardship. 

In kharif 1885, Rs. 6,284-8-0 was suspended in 47 villages in Hafizabad, 
which had suffered most from the droiiglit and fodder famine, and tins was 
collected m kharif 1886 and kharif and rabi 1887. 



45. The harvests from 1887 up to date, on the results of which the new 
, , assessments have been largely based, have been described 

Keoent h^irveeis. • i i -i • ji a j xi j 

in detail in the Assessment Reports, 


Taking for each tahsil the five years prior to the new assessment as an 
average cycle, the result of the analysis is as follows :— 


Gujraiiwiila 

IVazirabad 

Hafizabad 


Gnjraiiwala 
W azirabad 
Hafizabad 


Kharif. 

2 average ... 2 below average 

2 good ... ditto 

2 good ... 1 fair 

RaH. 

2 average ... 2 excellent 

1 bad ... 2 excellent 

1 bad ... 3 excellent 


1 very bad. 
3 bad. 


2 very bad. 


one bad. 

2 good. 

1 very bad. 


so that the kharif which is by far the most jirecarious crop, is successful two 
years out of five, while the rabi in Gujranwala and Wazirabad, where the winter 
rains are more certain and copious, is a good or an excellent crop in four years out 
of five, and in Hafizabad has been an excellent crop in three years out of five, 
bad or very bad in the remaining two years. 

46. The land revenue appears to have been realised with regularity if 
not alway.s without difiiculty, and resort has rarely been 
made to measures more coercive than the ordinary warrant 
and an occasional distraint. 


The average number of warrants issued within the last ten years and the 
highest and lowest numbers in any year are shown in the following table :— 



Highest numher. 

Lowest numher. 

Average of decade. 

Gujranwala 

093 

03 

404 

Wazirabad 

483 

103 

251 

Hafizabad 

807 

25 

420 


I consider that the number of coercive processes, the issue of which varies 
rather with the policy of the Deputy Goinmis.sioner or Tahsildar, than with the 
nature of the harvest or the circumstances of the zami'ncla'rs, is now of little 
value as indicating the pressure of assessment. The people understand that 
the assessment is something fixed and rigid, and even when the harvests fail, 
they have only too many facilities for raising money by ifiedging their credit 
or mortgaging their land. Thus in Hafizabad the least number of warrants, 26, 
was issued in 1891-92, one of the worst years on record. 

HemisBions aad siispen- 47. The Only suspeiisions of the demand since last 

sioa. settlement that I have been able to trace are— 


(1) The suspen.sions of Rs. 0,284-8-0 in kharif 1885 in 47 villages in 

Hafizabad on account of drought. 

(2) Rupees 4,333 in kharif 1886 in Wazirabad on account of hail-storms. 

(3) I’npees 1,592 in 12 villages of Gujranwala in 1877-78, owing to 

hail-storms. 


AVhile the only instances of remissions arc— 

(1) Rupees 1IG remitted in one village in Gujranwala in 1877-78. 

(2) Ru pees 395 in villages in Wazirabad in rabi 1878. 

(3) Rupees 395 in three villages in Hafizabad in kharif 1891. 

These were all on account of hail. 

48. It must not however be assumed tliat these were the only cases in 
inadttqnacy of the leiicf wliichactiou was Called foi'. The remarks in paragraph 44 
given in bad harvests. sliow that there has bceii since last settlement more than 
one period of acute agricultural distress, when the realisation of the full demand 
must have pressed heavily on the people. The traditional revenue policy in this 
district has however been that as most of the cultivation is protected by wells, 
the cultivation is fairly secure, and a fixed demand can be levied without 
reference to the character of the seasons. Nothing could bo a greater mistake. 
The Bar circles in Gujranwala and Hafizabad, embracing one-third of the 



whole area have till the opening of the canal been almost entirely dependent 
on the rainfall, any marked deficiency in which causes not only the land to 
remain unsown or the crops to fail, but what is still worse by reducing the 
supply of natural pasture, is apt to cause a serious loss of cattle. Even where 
well irrigation is highly developed a bad year contracts the area sown, and makes 
the maintenance of the well cattle a heavy tax on the crops. 

If the new assessment is to work well, a more liberal and elastic policy 
must be pursued in the way of suspensions and remissions, to help the people 
in seasons of depi'ession and difficulty. 


49. An improvement in the working of the fnhaoi system would much con- 
Keed of inoro iibL'r,u ducc to tlie Same cud. In paragraph 35 it has been pointed 

adviuiwa, out tliat between the regular and revised settlements on 

the average o^■er Rs 13,000 per year was advanced as tahdiri, wliile for the 
last 24 ye:\i'S only Ks. 84,000 has been advanced for wells, seed and bullocks, 
a yearly average of only Rs. 3,500. It appe.ars that wliile elaborating and per¬ 
fecting the macliiiiery for these loans, \ve liave lost sight of tiieir primary object 
in the maze of statistical returns. In a district like this with over 12,000 
wmlls, which are in continual need of renewal or repairs and wliicli are being 
yearly supplemented by new ones, in nine cases out of ton constructed with 
money borrowed from the inoney-lcndcis at 18 to 30 per cent, interest, the 
field for a judicious distribution of iukdrl is very wide and from Rs. 20,000 to 
Rs. 30,000 per anunm could lie advanced with advantage to all parties. In the 
Jullundur district with 21,000 wells, the average annual advances for the last 
four years, for construction of wells alone, have been Us. 00,000, and 10 per cent, 
of the wells now working have been sunk with money borrowed frem (Jovern- 
ment ; while in this district the average amount advanced for the last four years 
bus been only Rs. 2,050, and of 2,300 wmlls coniitructed within the last 
25 years, only 214 have been aided by talawi advances. 

50. The most notable result of the I'evised settlement i.s the oxtra- 
Aiieiuitinii of land siuca ol'dinary exteut to which transfers of land by sale or 

revised sctticiiunit. mortgage have taken place during its currency. It is a 

remarkable but at the same time easily exphiiiiod fact that voluntary alienations 
of land, wliicli wore practically unknown in Bikh times wlicn the ownership 
of land was rather a burden than a ])rivih'go, and during the curiTcmcy of the 
summary and legnlar scttlemcnt.s when the State demand absori.)ed most of the 
profits of cultivation and the ])eople were still in doubt as to our ri'vcnue policy, 
should liave bocoinc g'cneral wlieii the j-evi.scd seltleincnt, by leaving a •consider¬ 
able rmu’giii of profit to the owner, broug'ht into ])rouuncnoe tlio advantages 
attaching lo llie jiossession of land. At last settlcnieni lo.s.s tliau I per cent, 
had been sold and about 1 per cent., w as under mortgage. T'h.c extent of the 
alienations since then have boon very fnll_Y gone into in the Assessment Reports, 
The leading facts m'e brought out in tlm following table :— 



A r.iEX.iTiOKS. 

sold and 
mot tijfKjed. 

Of total area.!'"^ calUvatod 

1 

* Pcireut.Tg'e 
oi' assfss- 
niL-nlb 

8ale Eu\(l 

iiiftiioy in 
litklig. 

Rat.rs and 

Mt)HTGAOES. 

]’er cent, to 
nionoy- 
loiuicr. 

(i" -Jojs 

■s 

11 

13 

15 

35 

'd 

00 

75 

Tiitnl 


37 

30 

Ilf 

C6 

... . , , ( .Sfdps ... 

Wam'^Uad ^ . 

8-5 

lo-r. 

13 

15 

].'{ 

17 5 

(1 

5-> 

75 

Tidal 

ji) 

37 

30-5 

lOi 

C3 

Hafljiabad ' ' ' 

{. Jilon... 

5-n 

]0‘5 

G'5 

<1 ro 

C'l 

3,? 

50 

00 

Total . 

15 

37 

10-5 

Sf 

54 

Total Distkict. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

9-3 

7 

11-5 

10 

14 

13 

19.5 

lOf 

53 

69 

Total . 

IG'5 

21'5 

27 

3Gi 

60 
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.From these figures it appears that 16-5 per cent, of the total area excluding 
Government waste, and 21‘5 per cent, of the cultivated area, paying 27 per cent, 
■of the assessinent has within 24 years been alienated by sale or mortgage, the 
area sold being about 15 per cent, in excess of the area mortgaged. The worst 
feature in the statistics is that 53 per cent, of the sold area, and 69 per cent, 
of the mortgaged area, have passed into the hands of money-lenders who have 
thus got hold of 60 per cent, of the area alienated, and arc now in possession 
of 13'5 per cent, of the cultivation, viz., 6^ per cent, by sale, per cent, by 
mortgage. 

51. The expropriation of the old owners has "proceeded more rapidly 

Varying extent of alien- highly developed tahsils, Gujrauwala and Wazira- 

ntions in the different bad, where money-loiulei’s are now in possession of 18 

per cent, of the cultivalion than in the backward Hafizabad 
tahsil, where the proportion held by them is oiilj^ 9 per cent. 

The problem of agricultural indebtedness is ail the more serious in tlie 
former two tahsils because the margin for expansion of cultivation is not con¬ 
siderable, while in Hafizabad it is for the present practically unlimited. 

In passing orders on tlio assessment of the Gujrauwala tahsil. His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor regarded the e.xiont of alienations so serious as to 
merit special enquiry by the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission, should it 
hold any sittings in tin’s Province. 

52. The worst feature of this tendency of the land to pass out of the 
incroasing rapidity of liunds of tlic old Owners IS that the process is becoming more 

alienations. rapid ovorj year. The bad harvests of 1868-73 gave it 

the first impetus, but the area transferred in that period was only 2 per cent, 
of the whole. It continued to increase slowly but steadily up to 1884, when 
the era of bad years that then set in g.-ivc it an enormous stimulus, and in the 
8 years 1885-93 no less than 14 per cent, of Iho cultivated area was alienated, viz., 
7 per cent, sold and 7 percent, mortgaged, the sale and mortgage money amount¬ 
ing to over 2 f lakhs. 'I'here is at present mi indication of any clu.'ck or re-action, 
and unless sometliing is done to restrict, tin- expanding credit of the proprietary 
body or to save them fi’om the usurer by a .system of State loan.?, accompanied 
by a-more liberal and elastic revenue ]) 0 ;!cy than has prevailed in the past, 
the process of cxj;)ropriatiou iiiu.st contiioie to increase as the value of land 
rises, and the pi'ohts derived from and the consideration attached to its po.sscssion 
increase. 

53. The empilry into the influence- which within the last 25 years have 

„ , . brought about this en. rmous alienation of landed nronertv. 

CtlUfig’S (if ul'nil 1 ioll. . • . 1 'I 1 < 1 1 l * 1 r' T • - 1 ■. 

too wkIo aiul ilobai-ablo a subject tor discussion m this 
report. The matter has been treated at some k-nigth in the Assessment Reports, 
and the causes a.s tliore given may be Imre mnnmai'ised. Apart from sucli special 
causes as bad harvests, or agricnllural calamities, the main causes are two— 

I. More people are seeking to acquire land, owing to ;— 

(a) 'i’lie increased profiUs to Im derived from it on account of the 
moderate standard of ass( ssmcrit introduced at last settlement 
and the Ingh prices of prnduce since prevailing. 

(h) 'j'he increased consideration attached to its possession. 

(r) Tlie great accumnl.ation of money, fovixierJy hoarded up, but now 
made available for investment, and the decrease of those local 
forms of investment, e.y , the carrying trade, which formerly 
absorbed surplus capital, so that all local capital now seeks the 
land, which is regarded as the safest and most permanent 
security. 

A capitalist who will look for 12 per cent, on advance on the best per¬ 
sonal security, will gladly invest in laud even if the profits on his capital be only 
4 per cent. 
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II, The old owners have more frequent occasions and greater facilities 
for parting with their land because— 

(a) The great expansion of orodit which has taken place since last 
settlement owing to the moderation of the State demand, the 
higher prices of produce, and the consequent enhanced value 
of land, has discouraged thrift and enoouraged tliein to extra 
vngance. 

(fc) Their expenditure and standard of living are based on the income 
of good years, and are not contracted to meet the exigencies cff 
bad. 

Formerly in bad years, a self-acting law compelled them to live on 
what was actually produoed, as they had no credit to supple¬ 
ment it. Now they find it easier to borrow than to alter their 
scale of living. 

(c) Our inelastic revenue system docs not assist thorn in meeting un¬ 

foreseen losses, the collapse of a well, the loss of a pair of bullocks,, 
and in such necessities they have to borrow at heavy interest. 

(d) For want of grazing grounds the zamindars of Gujranwilla and 

Wazirabad do not l)reed their own cattle, and have tliorefore no 
reserve to draw iquni when they lose their cattle in the fre¬ 
quent epidemics of cattle disease. This is the explanation of 
the greater embarrassment of the zamindars in these t wo tahsils, 
and of the comparative solvency of the Hafizabad zamindars, 
who liavo ample pasture, and are in a position to breed their 
owt) cattU;. 

(^) Rents being as a rule fixed in cash or grain (r.hihua) and not 
varving according to the produce of each harvest (hatai) the 
owners of mortgaged land, who are also generally the cultivators, 
often fall into arrears and these arrears go on accumulating 
against them at heavy compound interest from harvest to har¬ 
vest, making it almost impossible for them to extricate tliem- 
selves. 

(f) Mutual jealousies prevent them from resorting to one another for 
loans, and from transferring the land to relations, even when the 
latter are able and willing to take it. 

( 9 ) They have no income of importance from any source but the land 
on wliicli every biu'den is finally thrown. 

(/;) Once they get into debt to the money-lenders, lieavy interest, a 
short period of limitation, combined with ignorance on the part 
of tlie debtor, unscrupulous cunning on the part of the creditor, 
maki' it difficult for them to extricate themselves; while a rigid 
and complex system of Givil Law uusiiilod to the circumstances, 
unintelligible to the minds of the people, and administered in so 
far as it affects the great mass of tlio jieasantry, in a narrow and 
technical spirit by a class chiefly drawn from the inone^'-lending 
or capitalist class, who have little sympabliy witli the .agricul¬ 
turists, hastens the operation of the natural causes which tend 
towards alienation. 

54 . As an example of the manner in which the Civil Law affects the quos- 

of our te-ai agricultural indebted ness, T may instance the work- 

Bvrtomtn hastouing'^aiienl lug of tlio huc-Ul wofa ov foroclosuro clauses ill Regulation 
tion. XVII of 1806. 

In part of the Gujranwala and over all the llufizabad tahsil, where cul¬ 
tivation is precarious and the profits of laud low, the practice has been for the 
money-lender to secure liis loan not by making the debtor execute a mort¬ 
gage with possession in his favour but by hypothecating the land for the prin¬ 
cipal and the annual interest, possession remaining with the debtor. To this 
agreement a clause is added, of the existence or at least of the effect of which I 
believe the debtor is often ignorant that unless the whole debt with arrears of 
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interest, &o., is discharged in one particular year, the mortgagee shall be entitled 
to foreclose and the conditional sale shall be made absolute. The debtor thus 
after a few years in which he has made little or no progress to clear himself finds 
himself called upon by a notice issued under the Kegulation to pay up at once the 
whole debt swelled with the accumulation of compound interest, and before he 
realises his position or can do anything to extricate himself, he finds his property 
has passed out of his hands to discharge a debt which is often quite insignificant 
as compared with the value of the property. In this way the money-lenders of 
the Hdhzabad tahsil have acquired enormous areas for a nominal price. An alien 
point of law borrowed from the Muhammadan Code in which it was applied only 
for the pawning of moveables, furnishes the basis of thi.s system, our technical 
procedure supplies the machinery. Both are foreign to the ideas of the people, 
unintelligible to their minds, and the result of thnir combined action is to whittle 
away rights of property in land before the owners understand their position. 


The people as a rule frankly admit tliat it is not the pressure of the Govern¬ 
ment demand which is the cause of their embarrassments, though its rigid 
enforcement in bad years may in the past now and then have aggravated them. 
As bearing on this question, the fact is significant that in Hafizabud, where the 
harvests are more precarious, rents lower, the profits of land less and the 
assessment relatively higher, the proportion of land alienated to money-lenders 
is only one-half that of the other two talisils where agriculture is more secure, 
rents higher, the profits of land increasing and the pitch of assessment in the 
past has been more lenient. 


Sla. The results of the alienations of land to ouhoiders would be more 
serious were it not for the large size of the holdings over 
Size of hoidingB. large margin foi’expausion of Cultivation ovof 

the greater part of the district. The following table shows for each tahsil the 
average total area, cultivated area and revenuo paid per owner at former and 
present settlements:— 
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These figures compare favorably with those of any district in the Central 
Punjab, except perhaps Lahore, and sliow that the population dependent on the 
soil is not increasing more rapidly than the means of subsistence. In fact in 
the Hafizabad tahsil cultivation is extending much more rapidly than population. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


StTRV^KY AND RECORDS. 

55. The general instrnctiou.s as regard-s tlie lines on whicdi the revision 
General inatiucOons re- of thc rocord, and the ve-assossmeiit of this and the adjoin- 

gording survey and recunn. j,-,g distvicts wove to be condiictcd are contained in Reve¬ 
nue Circular No. dO, as issued in 1888 and amended in 1892; and in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of a Conferoncc of Punjab Revenue officials, presided over by Sir 
E. C. Buck. Secretary to the Coveriunent of India in the Reveniie and Agricultural 
Department, the ro.sult of wliieh i.s summed up in Punjab Government letter 
No, 275 S., dated 22 nd September 1887, to Secretary to Government of India. 
The bearing of those instructions on the question of assessment will be discussed 
in the following chapter. The subjects hero treated of are the snrve\’' and the 
revision of the record : — 

56. The basis of tlie .system was the priiiciple lai<l down by Colonel Wace 

liHsis of tii 3 pvsieiii. pinancinl Commissioner, vh .:—• 

(1) that all operal ions of the nature of the revision of tlio record and 

new snrvoj be confined strictly to what is absolutely necessary, 
the Settlement Officers being encouraged to obtain their assess¬ 
ment <hta from tlie ordinary jainaliandi and girdaAvari papers; 

(2) that thc patwaris annnal record as improved by the changed 

methods of record and rogtstratiou introduced in 1885, and 
. carefully brought up to date, should take the place of the old 
settlement I'ecord, oti the preparation of which a large and 
expensive special establishment was for years employed in the 
obi settlements; 

(3) that the Village Note-book statemoots abstracted from this annual 

record by the patwari, Avere to take the place of the elaborate 
statistical returns formerly prepared for assessment purposes; 

(4) that cunscquently no special revision of the records as distinct from 

the sn]iervision and correction required by the Patwari Rules 
of 1885 was neee.ssary ; and 

(5) that re-assessment opei’atinns should therefore be carried out in a 

short time and with the aid of a small special establishment. 

cnb**d'*"^ sin v(.y vn:- 55 ^., [n pursnaiico of this principle only a re-asses 3 - 

Secretary to Cinanoial ment of the Jand-revenne, not a, revision of the record was 
£rT 2 isrr)eveinbov i.w gazotted aud the Settlement Officers of this 

to Conmiissionpv. uhv.,]' Divisioii Avere instructed — “ that it was the settled policy of 
pi'"''' Government—■ 

(I) , d’o avoid the preparation of new maps as far as possible, that is 

to say, to make new maps only in those cases in which there is 
an acleqnate necessity for them. 

(II) . To test carefully maps which it is proposed to retain and correct 

them up to date 

and as examples of cases coming under (1) in which alone re-measurement v^as 
priind facie to be considered necessary were instanced— 

(u). Villages directly exposed to river action. 

(^). Villages, the conditions of which have been materially altered by 
a recent extension of canal-irrigation, or which are likely to 
receiA'e canal-irrigation at an early date. 
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{-•). Villages establislicd in whole or greater part since last settlement. 

In all other estates revision of the old maps was to be the rule, re- 
measurements the exception, justified only when the old maps were so obsolete 
or inaccurate as to be unfit to be utilised for record as well as for re-assess- 
ment ynirposos. 


Scale of e^tftbliabiiK'nt- 


57. 'I’lie special establishment sanctioned originally was on a scale suited 
to this limited definition of settlement operations. Two 
Seftleineut Tahsildars in tahsils (jiijranwala and llafiza- 
bad, and an Extra Tahsildar in the small Wazirabad talisil were to conduct the 
settlement operations under the supervision of the Settlement Ollicerand Settle¬ 
ment Extra Assistant (Commissioner. These otlicials worhed independently of 
the District Tahsildars, who however were allotted a small circle embracing two 
or three kamingos’ charges near the tahsil head-<jnarters. No Deputy Super¬ 
intendents were sanctioned, and the Settlement Kaniingo (vstablishment from 
first to last has consisted of only 25 Field and 11 Office Kamingos. 


AVith such a small establishnnmt it was obviously impossibh; to cari'y out 
■e-measurements on tlic square system on any large scale. 


Exipnt iii 
ihmiL oj iLrInally 
plated. 


(.oiiti'in- and starting with the assumption that revision of the old 
maps was to be the rule, re-nioasurcments the exception. 


and finding that the old maps in tlie (liijranwala and Wazirabad talisils were as 
a rule fairly accurate, and could by revision be ailoptcd for record and I’e-a.ssess- 
ment purpose.s, I decided in the fir.st instance that ve-measnrement would be 
required in oidy from 25 to 30 i)cr eemt. <>i' the estates in Giijtanwula tahsil— 
where there are no villages irrigated from liie canal or subject to di-allnvion; in 
one-third of the Wazirabad estates—where canal-irrigation had recently been 
introduced and there is a rivei’ain circle;—and in about two-thirds of the estates 
in Ilnfizabad where there had been a great revolution in agricultural conditions 
owing to the extension of cultivation and the opening of the Chenab Canal, and 
where the old maps w'erc as a rule inaccurate and out of date. 

58. 'riie instructions quoted above to some extent left out of considera- 
Uociiihviiieuts oi tiio tioii the fact that (he fielil survey must ])ot only bo accur- 
.Survrf Uei«rtnieiii. ate cnough for revenue purposes, but must also satisfy 

the requirements of the Survey Depaitnient, and that for this purpose it 
was necessary that the maps of adjoining villages shouhl dovetail together, 
and that the distances between ti-ijunc(ion jjoints in contiguous Jiiaps should 
coincide. 


'L'his introduced an additional factor into the (yuestiou whether revision or 
rc-measurcmenl was rccpiired in any particular estate. 

Accordingly detailed insti’wctions as to tliu tests (o be applied before 
revision of the old maj) or rc iacasurement was decided on, were issued with 
Financial Commissioner’s Circular letter No. 1G76, dated 14t.h March 1890, and 
Settlement Officers were called upon to reyiort tlic manner in which they pro¬ 
posed to give effect to these instructions. 

M.0,o.i uf .nnry I'.,,. 50. Tu itiy lotlcr No. 189, dated 20th May 1890, I 

post'd. proposed that ioy rc-nfinoisiwDf ]mr])osfcs it was n(!ccssary to 

re-inea.snro— 


(1) Riverain and eanal-in-igaleil villages and villages likely soon to 

receive canal-irrigation. 

(2) Where llie ex'ension of ciltivation since yircpai'ation of the exist¬ 

ing map (':.cpeded 30 yier cent. 

(3) Where t he sy.stem of agriculture liad been materially affected by 

subdivision of holdings, partition of common lands,'&c. 

(4) AVhere personal test by (lie Tahsildar, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner, or myself hail revealed serious inaccuracies in the exist¬ 
ing map. 

In other cases the old map was to be revised subject to the condition that 
it satisfied the requirements of the Survey Department. 
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The tests which I proposed to adopt for this latter object were— 

(1) To compare the distances from trijunotion to trijunction as scaled 

from the old map, with the distances given in the traverse data 
supplied to me early in 1590, by the Survey Department, the 
check being carried out in the manner prescribed in Revenue 
Circular No. 28, paras. 40 and 41. 

(2) Similarly in cases of doubt to compare the distance between any 

fixed points in tl )0 estate as ascertained from the professional 
survey maps of 1852-53 (scale 4 inches per mile) with the 
distance between the same points as scaled from last settlement 
map's—scale 16 inches per mile. In case of any difference 
exceeding 5 per cent, the settlement map was presumod to be 
wrong, or at least to require careful testing with the chain on 
the spot. 

(3) To compare the total perimeter of the estate, i.e., the sum of the 

distances between the trijunctions as given by the traverse 
data, and as scaled from the settlement map. This test was 
sometimes of use as discrepancies were now and then found to 
arise between individual trijunotions, owing to the shifting of a 
boundary y)illar or its being overlooked when the traverse was 
carried out, while the total result agreed. A difference exceed¬ 
ing 2 per cent, in the total or 10 per cent, in any one case was 
held to justify re-Tne.a3uroment. 

(4) In addition to the above tests which wore carried out in my office, 

the settlement maps were subjected to a further test in the 
• fields. 'I'his w.as done by running a series of lines across the 
estate from one permanent fixed point to another, e.g., from 
well to well, ascertaining the distance by cltaining, comparing 
this distance with that given on the settlement map by scaling, 
noting the variations as in (1) and checking with the chain 
the linear measurements and cuttings of the intermediate fields. 
In cases of difference exceeding 2 per cent, between the 'fixed 
points—which were to be at a distance of at least 300 yards— 
or of 10 percent, in the boundaries of individual fields, the old 
map was held not to be accurate enough for the purposes of the 
Survey Department and re-measurement was ordered. 

This last test was found the most useful of all. Tests (1), (2) and (3) 
wore sufficient to determine the correctness of the boundary, but test (4) enabled 
us to determine whether the interior measurements were correct, the plotting 
exact and the map according to scale. 

. 60. These proposals were approved by the 
Modifioationa ordered by Uia Finnnomi finauciaK^iomniissiouers and prescribed for adop- 

BeoreUry, Financial Commissioners tlOll lO tUlS distl’ict, (jUjrat and Oialkot, With the 
No. C712, dated 25th October 1890. following additions and modifications :— 

(1) . " That iu order to securo tliat the maps should bo capable of being fitted to- 

cother with no greater differences than would practically disappear when they were reduced 
to the scale of 1 iuch to tho mile, tliebouudarios of adjoiuiug villages should further be com¬ 
pared by starting from a trijunction and tracing off all the boundaries that radiate from 
it aa far as the next trijunction on each (map), showing each boundary as it is in the two 
maps concerned in different colours. 

(2) . “ That a variation of 10 per cent, in tho tie line might mean sorioua'error, un¬ 

less tho distance was so small that the error would disappear on reduction so that it waa 
hardly safe to fix an arithmetical limit to the error which would be accepted, but that the 
limit of error allowable in any one line might be fixed at 5 per cent, unless the line was a 
very short one.” 

61. In purauance of these iustructiona the above testa, which though 
Appiic&tion of the .ys- they tako long to describe could in practice be speedily 
tom. applied, were put in force for each estate in which revision 

was primd facie possible. If it stood those tests revision was ordered otherwise 
re-measurement; but for every village in which the old maps were revised a file 
was prepared showing the application of these tests, and this has been filed 
with the revised map for future reference, if necessary. 
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Exfnk of ro.«eaBnre. <^2. The effect of theS 0 Orders was to largely 

meutB and reTision of the increase the number of villages in which new measurements 
ou mapi. were necessary. 

The extent of revision and re-measurement in each tahsfl is shown in 
the following table, which does not include the figures for Government lands in 
Tahsil Hafizabad :— 
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From this it will be seen that in 31 per cent, of the estates and 22 per 
cent, of the area the old maps wero revised, and that practically all of Hafizabad 
was re-measured. The outturn of work in revision was almost double that of 
re-measurement, but taking into account the time spent in testing the old map, 
making a pencil tracing of it as a basis for revision, the difference was small, 
and was in my opinion hardly worth the sacrifice of the greater accuracy 
secured by rc-measurement. 

62a. These modifications of the system of field survey necessitated a 
Additiodai ostabiishraeafc larger sui'vey and supeiwising establishment than was 
applied for. Originally sanctioned, and I asked for 10 additional Field 

Kanungos and 4 Deputy Superintendents. Measurements had practically been 
completed before any steps were taken to supply the additional ktinijngos and 
I cancelled the application. One Deputy Superintendent was supplied im 
October 1890, aud the number was increased to 5 in the hot weather of 1891. 

The grant for temporary establishment was only Rs. 3,600 in 1889-90, 
but as it was impossible to carry out the survey of over 2,500 square miles with, 
the ordinary establishment of 253 patwaris, 1 applied for and received sanction 
to a grant of Rs. 10,000 per annum for the next three years, which was reduced to 
Rh. 6,000 in the last year of settlement, 1693-94. Most of this grant for the year 
1890-91 and 1891-92 was utilised for tho payment of dmins or Shajra Rashes 
who helped in the field survey either as separate partie.s or conjointly with 
the patwaris. 

63. Re-assessment operations were gazetted on 3rd November 1888 and 
Instruction in survey Mr. Maude joined the district as Settlement Officer on 
work. the same date, bnt the establishment was not completed 

till August 18»^9, and Mr. Maude left the district on deputation to the Secretariat 
in June. "When I succeeded him as Settlement Officer in September 1889, 
little had been done towards starting operations beyond ascertaining the 
qualifications of the patwaris, and preparing a detailed jamahandi. 

The first thing to do was to train the patwaris in the system of 
re- measurements on the square system, as laid down in the Mensuration Manual, 
and in the methods of testing and revising the old maps as above described. 
At the same time their general knowledge of the rules and their working was 
tested by examination. 

There were no Hindi writers amongstthein, but many of the patwariswere 
old men who had held on since the first settlement, and though they were able 
to get along under the old system, were unable or unwilling to come up to the 
standard of work now required. If after six months’ trial it was found that a 
man was unable to learn how to re-measure on the square system or revise the 
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old maps correctly lie was retired with or without a gratuity according to his 
previous record, but a eon or other relative, if qualified, or likely to qualify 
himself, was appointed in his place. Ignorance of the rules or incapacity to 
work them caused the retirement of many more, and cases of corruption or 
dishonesty, especially in the Hdfizabad tahsfl, where the agriculturalists are 
very ignorant and the patwdrfs—owing to insufficient supervision in the past 
and to their being largely recruited from a clique of Khatris in Hdfizabad town- 
had got too mucli power into their hands, led to the dismissal of a considerable 
number. 


cimrge in ti,c Pat«ari . ^3a. TLc followiug tablc shows tlio cliauge made 

and Kinunfio ostaiiiiaii- in tlio Patwai’is' establishment from the above causes dur- 

ing the settlement:— 
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Two of the kiiniiiigos on the District Staff were dismissed during 
settlement for inefficiency or dishonesty, and one Deputy Superintendent ivas 
dismissed for gross misconduct, but on appeal was reinstated as kamingo. 
At the beginning of settlement the patwdris were almost to a man non- 
agriculturists, and mainly connected with the money-lending interest. As 
vacancies occurred, I endeavoured to break down rings and cliques by 
introducing a leaven of the '/.amtnddri element. In this I was successful 
in the "Wazirabiid tahsil, where the leading zaildars and chaudhris were 
eager to have their sons and other relatives nominated to these posts, and 
in the whole district no loss than 30 men of the zauundiir class were appointed 
patwiiris during settlement. This innovation was looked upon by the Khatris, 
Aroras and Uhnas who had hitherto monopolised these appointments, as well 
as the Kiinungoships and most of the posts in the District Office, as an encroach¬ 
ment on their monopoly, .and the Tahsildars and Deputy Superintendents were 
at first apt to be too critical of the new men. It will therefore be necessary 
for District Officers liereafter to watch carefully future appointments, and 
sec that things do not revert to their old groove. 

64. Training in survey work was begun in November 18S9, and in 
Progrosa of uic.isnni- February 1890 measurements were started all over tho 
nientfc. dlsti’ict. The progress at first was slow. In the second 

quarter of 1890 only 28,463 acres were newly measured, and 23,759 acres 
revised. Gradually however as the patwaris became accustomed to the work 
and were aided in tho heavier circles by temporary establishment, the outturn 
of work increased. In A\''azfnibad tlic ai'ca re-measured was about 45 per cent, 
of the whole and nearly all tho work of re-measurement and revising the old 
maps was done by the patwaris who were found much more capable hero than 
in the rest of the’district. Survey work was finished in October 1891. In 
Gujranwala the work was heavier, the circles larger, the patwaris less efficient, 
and the proportion re-measured was 65 per cent. Tw^o-thirds of the work was 
done by the patwaris, one-third by temporary establishment, and the survey was 
completed in January 1892. In Hdfizabad the average area per patwari is 
nearly 10,000 acres, nearly all of which was re-measured, and as the patwaris of 
the tahsil, even after a great deal of weeding out, were as a body by no means 
efficient, they had to he largely supplemented by temporary establishment who 
measured over half of the area. The survey was finished in April 1892. So 
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that the field survey of the whole district covering in round numbers 550,000 
fields and 1,640,000 acres took only 2-]- years. 

It is obvious that the system so strongly insisted upon by the late 
Colonel Wace that the patwaris alone and unaided should do the field survey 
and prepare the records of his entire circle was largely departed from in Gujran- 
wala and Hafizabad. I think, however, this departure was justified by the fact 
that the employment of the temporary establishment in survey work has enabled 
us to complete settlement operations and introduce the new assessments a year 
earlier than would have been possible had the patwaris no such assistance. 

Care has been taken that the patwaris should not shirk this part of their 
work. Even in Gujrtinwala and Hafizabad every patwari -has been made to 
survey a large part, in most cases the greater part of his circle and the new 
records have been prepared almost entirely by the patwaris. 

The actual cost of the survey was Rs. 51,655 or Rs. 20 per square mile 
against Rs. 32-8-0 in Amritsar and Rs. 26 in Gurdaspur. The larger size of 
the fields averaging nearly 2 acres is the chief cause of the difference in favour 
of this district. 


65. Some reference may here be made to the system on which the now 
Expiaiiatioii of the re- records liavc been prepared. Originally only a re-assess- 

cord of rights. meiit of hind roveiine witliout any revision of the record 

of rights was contemplated, and as explained in para. 62 the establishment was 
limited accordingly. It subsequently becannt evident that to enable certain 
documents forming part of the standing records, e. //,, the preliminaiy proceed¬ 
ing (Land Revenue Rule 205 (ft)) and statements of customs or u‘djih~nl~arz 
(Rule 203) to be prepared, and to give the other documents included in the 
record a presumption of correctness under Section 44, Land Revenue Act, it 
was necessary to authorise a special revision of the record of rights. 

66 . Tliis was gazetted in Punjab Government Notification No. 342, 
Doenmeuts indudud in dated 25th May 1891, and the Einaucial Commissioner 

record of rigdits. in bis Circular No. 26, dated 18th May 1801, directed 

that the “ standing records ” prepared under Section 31, Land Revenue Act, 
should include the following documents :— 

(a). The preliminary proceeding proscribed in Land Rev'enue 
Rule 205. , 


( 6 ). 

(d). 


(d). 


(e). 

(/). 

(^). 

(h). 


Geneological tree (Land Revenue Rule 70). 

Detailed jamabandi (Land Revenue Rule 57) with copies of— 

(i) Register showing yearly total of transfers (Land Re¬ 
venue Rule 50); 

(if) Yearly register of area (Land Revenue Rule 60); 

(til) Y'early revenue account (Land Revenue Rule 60); 

(iv) List of revenue assignments and pension (Land Reve¬ 

nue Rule 60) ; 

(v) Statement of rights in wells (Land Revenue Rule 78) ; 

(vi) Statement of rights in irrigation, if any (Land Reveune 

Rule 84); 


Order of Collector determining the assessment (Land Revenue 
Act, Section 51), and order of higher authority, if any, modify¬ 
ing the same. 


Order of the Collector distributing the assessment over buildiims 
(Land Revenue Act, Section 56 (1) ). ° 


Statement of customs respecting right and liabilities 
(Land Reve Act, Section 32 (1) (b )). 


in the estate 


List of village cesses (Land Revenue Rule 207). 
Field map (Land Revenue Act, Section 32 (2) (c) ). 
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All of the above documenta have been prepared for each estate except 

(1) statement of rights in irrigation, the preparation of whicli could not be 
undertaken as canal irrigation is of recent introduction, and no nxles or 
customs regarding it have yet been formulated, (U) the list of village cesses, the 
preparation of which has been left to the discretion of Settlement Officers by 
Financial Commissioner’s Circular letter No. 5177, dated 18th August 1892. 
Accordingly the statement has been included, but gives merely a reference to 
the section of the statement of customs (ledjih-td-arz) where the custom as re¬ 
gards the levy of such dues, dharat, ihdnapati, &c., is recited. 

A brief reference to the contents of each of tlieso documents and the 
Contents of ti.o (loon- ™ethod in wliicli they were prepared may conveniently be 

mentfl in tlio etamliri'' ro- mElde hoVB. 
cortlB. 

C7. The preliminary proceeding sets forth the authority under which 
Preiimiiiiuy piix'Doiiiiis tlio I'ccord wus prepared and the assessment made, the 
{robkdr ibtaihii). documents comprised in it (an index of which is prefixed 

to the proceeding), the date of comrnoncement and completion of the record. 
The former has been taken as the date of beginning measurements, the latter as 
the date of filing the record in the District Office. 

6S. '['he former getmalogical tree in addition to showing the descent of 

UonoaiosioHitiTo (.Wm.Va the owners fi'om the founder of the village, and the divi- 
sion into larafs, pat/i.s’, with the area and wells held, reve¬ 
nue paid by each, and the measure of right, also gave a short accoimt of the 
estate as regards — 

(1) foundation and origin of proprietary rights; 

(2) division into tamf and patiU, common land, its profits, method 

of partition, Ac.; 

(3) rules as regards transfer and inheritance of property; 

(4) former and present assessments, method of distribution, &c.; 

(8) has now been omitted as foreign to the subject, and the reference 
to the common land has been omitted from (2) as it is provided 
for in the administration paper. 

The remaining entries have been brought up to date and continued in so 
far as relevant to the history and constitution of the estate. The statement ends 
with a remark as to the form of tenure obtaining, which has been fixed with 
reference to the method of distribution now accepted. Though the Patwari 
Rules lay down that the descent of owners need not be traced back beyond the 
fourth generation, I havm thought it advisable to trace it back as far as shown in 
the former genealogical tree which, as a rule, goes back to the founder of the 
village. This will be useful for reference in case of disputed successions, claims 
to lamharddri, &c., in which it is often of importance to trace consanguinity 
beyond the fourth generation. 


Detailed Jamdhahili. 


69. The detailed jamdlmndi is the document of paramount importance, 
on the accuracy of which the successful working of the set¬ 
tlement, the correct distribution of the assessment, the 
prevention of future disputes as regards rights in property, and their easy 
determination should they arise, so largely depends. No pains were spared to 
make this document a clear and accurate record of facts up to date. In the first 
year of sottlen out, 1889, a preliminary detailed was prepared for the 

whole district to show liow things stood, and in what respects, correction, omis¬ 
sion or amplification was most required. This record and the record of last 
settlement were made tbo basis of the hhatauni entries at the beginning of 
measurement, and all variations between the recorded ownership and possession, 
between shares as recorded and as claimed, all changes of ownership and culti¬ 
vating occupancy due to transfers, death, &c., ascertained during measurements 
were entered up in the Mutation Register, and orders as regards the amended 
entry to be made were passed at or before the final attestation (tasdik akhir) of 
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tte Hafauni and liolding slips. In 1890 detailed jamdbandts were prepared 
in AVazirabad and Hafizabad only for estates of wliicli the survey had been com. 
pleted, viz.: — 

Wazirubad ... ... ... ... ... ... 48 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 32 


but in Gujvanwala for tlie wbolo talisil to furnish data for the new assessments. 
In 1891 measurements were completed in .all of Wazfrabad and moat of Qujran- 
wala and Tlafizab.ad and detailed jamdlxindi.s were prepared for all the Wazira- 
bad villages, 81 out of 455 villages in Cnjr;iiiw.ala, 96 out of 514 villages in 
Hafizabad. 'These wei'e based on the measurement Idiataunix, but incorporat¬ 
ed all changes ascertained to have occurred after measurements. 


70. It was at first intended to imdude these detailed/awfiandis in 
jam-tUrMiu sfioctod for tlio Standing record, and they Avere therefore subjected 

the record of rishta. to a Very detailed and searching scrutiny by the Deputy 

Superintendents, Talnsildars, K.xtra Assistant (Commissioner, and mysidf. 

Th is checking brought to light a considerable number of errors or 
omissions as regards (1) mutations pending^ or disposed of, but not in time for 
incoiporation, (2) entries regarding revenue-free holdings which had not been 
ameiideil according to th.o most recamt orders for resumption or maintenance, (3) 
discrcpaneio.s in shares or in the area of holdings, (4) imperfect entries as regards 
rights in wells requiring cle.arer delinitiun, (-*>) erroneous referenco to the old 
field numbers, (6) ambiguous recording of mortgaged shares, kc., etc , which 
made it seem advisable to prepare n new dehnlo.d jamdbandi in Gujniuwula and 
Wazirubad for the year 1891-92 in which the above errors should be corrected 
and the facts brought up to date, so ,as to cover the agricultural year Kharif 1891, 
Rabi 1892. An additional necessity fmr smdi record was that the assessments 
of these two tahsils were announced in tho aiitiiinu of 1892 and took effect 
from Kharif 1892. It was essential for a coi rect and successful di.stribiition of 
the revenue that it should be based on a record which was c.xact and included 
all changes np to date, otherwi.se variation between the hdekh and jaindbandi 
would he inevitable and would lead to much confusion. 

71. .Accordingly in the autumn of 1892 a second detailed jamdhandi Avas 
Dotaiio.1 jau.!h,uuU fur Prepared for the.so tAvo lahsils incorporating all clianges np 

1891 - 02 inUujiaiiwiiiii and to dilte; ami sliowiiig the old demand fortlio year l'i591-92. 
Waziraiiad. 'Tliis WHS iised .as the basis for the biicbh with the general 

consent of the revenue payers, and by this means we avoided all dispute.s about 
assessment of land cultivated at meusurenient.s, but since gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion ; wells Avorking at measurements, but since fallen in ; holdings held by 
one owner at measnreraents, but since transferred, Avhich Avould have arisen 
if we had Avorked on a jamdbandi baseil on measurements completed in 
some ca.se.s 2.A years before, and not amended so as to include subsequent 
changes. The be.'t test of the accuracy of the jdindbniiili was the hdchh 
proceedings. Had there been many seiion.s inaccuracies as to sli.are.s or posses¬ 
sion, for iiistanco, had many cases been allowed to pass in Avhich one share¬ 
holder was recorded as owner ami liable for the revenue, while another man Avas 
in possession and enjoying the profits, the result Avould have shown it.self in a 
large number of objections to the hdchh. All such cases howover Avero carefully 
cleared uj) and decided before theof 1892 was prepared, and in all 
there Avero only 21 objections of the above nature. 


72. Tn Hafizabad sniwey A\'ork Avas much protracted by tho groat area 
Recorii of riL'hts in 7 iu- to bo covored, and by tlie numerous disputes as to posses- 
sion and property Avhicli arose during its progre.'S. Out 
of 514 estates in 1890,/VinuiftuTff/i.s were prepared only for 32, in 1891 for 96. 
In 1892 all tho cstablishmont was engaged in completing measurements and 
in chocking the measurement .and mutation work and no jamdb'Uidis were 
prepared. Moth record and assessment Avork were complicated in this tahsil 
by the completion of tho Chenab Canal as a perennial work during settlement 
operations in January 1892, and the cousefjuent great expansion of cultivation. 
In the year 1892-93 nearly 30,000 acres of new laud were broken up—chiefly 
on tho canal, and though survey work had been completed in April 1892, 
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it was deemed advisable to bring tins land under assessment. A careful 
supplementary survey was therefore made at the rabi girtldwari of 1893, 
the results of winch were included in the field book and field map, and 
incorporated in the jamdbandi of 1893, which has been used as the basis of the 
village assessments and of the distribution proceedings. This jamdbandi is 
therefore a complete record of all facts and statistics up to date, and as a 
semi-fluctuating system of assessment has been sanctioned for the Hafizabad 
tahsil, so as to cover all future changes due to the canal, the advantage of 
having a reliable starting point as a basis for calculation of future fluctuations 
is obvious. 

73, The labour involved in the preparation of a correct record for the 
DifficQitios in f.arning distHct generally and especially for Hafizabad wms very 
record of rigiits. heavy. The record of last settlement was olten erroneous 

or imperfect. Rights in land in the more backward tracts were th.en of little 
value, and the people took no trouble to have them correctly ascertained and 
accurately recorded. 

73a. At the beginning of settlement no less than 2,009 owners were 
Entiioa ruoarding ab- cutercd in tlio Settlement record but shown as “ out of 
seutoe ownew, possossiou ” {(jltair hdbh) or absent (ghair hdzh ')of these 

no less than 1,739 have been recorded as “ absent ” or “out of possession,” 
since the regular settlement of 1804-50, and many of them I have been 
credibly informed, were killed at Chillisinwala or Giijrat. Where one body of 
owners held two or more adjoining villages—a very frequent circumstance in Hafiz¬ 
abad, some of them wcu’e recorded as “in possession ” in one village, “out of 
possession ” in the ne.xt, or as “ present ” in one village, and as “ absent” in the rest. 
The annual records continued and stereotyped these entries, and as long as land 
continued to luivc little value the parties affected took no steps to assert or 
revive their dormant rights. The enhanced value given to land generally by 
the high prices of produce, and in the Hafizabad tahsil by the opening of the 
Cheiuib Canal, has led hundreds of these absentees to come forward within the 
last five or six years to claim reinstatement. They usually at first applied to the 
Settloineiit officials to have mutation effected in their favour. Such applications 
are generally based on the proviso made in the absentees’ files prepared at last 
settlement, in whicli the man in possession promises to restore the property on 
the return of the “absentee” either subject to or w'ithout going into the profit 
and loss account. In some cases the parties in possession agreed to relinquish 
all or part of the holding to the hereditary but dispossessed owners, but in the 
great majority of cases we had to refer them to a regular suit. A general 
naovemeut to civil litigation has been the result. The Civil Courts, at least of 
first instunce, have dealt and are dealing with such suits in a rather confusing 
and inconsistent way. In one village the Court relying on the engagement 
recorded at last settlement passes a decree for recovery of possession in favour 
of the “absentee,” on the strength of which the parties in possession in other 
cases in the same or adjoining villages hasten to compromise with the “ absentee ” 
claimants, giving up a portion (greater or less according to the circumstances of 
the case) of the area claimed. In the next village another trihimal holds that 
the claim is burred by limitation, or that the “ absentees’” rights have been 
extinguished by adverse possession or relinquished by abandonment, aud this 
leads those in possession to refuse any concession to the “ absentee ” claimants. 
The decisions are most conflicting and guided by no principle. It is simply a 
toss up which party wins. Hence a gambling spirit, ruinous litigation, the 
minds of the people upset and false expectations aroused. 

74. As the Land Revenue Act and the rules thereunder appeared to 
Methodproposud to moet coiitaiii uo provision which would be properly applied to 
the difficulty. gugP cases of “ absentees,” and as it seemed inadvisable to 

give a false complexion to the records by perpetuating the entry of rights of 
which the nominal owners were nob in possession, 1 proposed— 

(1) That persons recorded as “ absentees ” at the regular settlement and 
not since heard of might legally be presumed to have died, and 
their names should be struck out without further enquiry, their 
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heirs, if any, being left to sue for re-entry if they had any 
claims. 

(2) That as regards persons recorded as “ absentees ” at the revised 
settlement or subsequent to it, an entry should be made in the 
mutatidn register setting forth the facts as to length and cause 
of absence, possibility of return, present whereabouts if known, 
&c., &c.; that an opportunity should be given to each “ absentee”' 
or his heirs to appear; in case he appeared and resumed or 
regained possession of Ids share within a certain time—say six 
months—he should be shown as “ present ” and in possession of 
his share; if he failed to recover his share by consent or by 
legal proceedintrs his name to be struck out and those in 
possession entered as owners ; if he failed to appear and it was 
proved that he had not been heard of for at least seven years, his 
name to be similarly struck out. 

75. This proposal did not, commend i I self to the Financial Commissioner 

, . , who dealt with the (iiiestion by the addition of para. 

Commissioner, regarding 27A to lievenne Circular 28 (VolumG t, para. 188), the 
entry of “ absent ’’ ownera. pm^porj;, of wldcli is tiiat “all questions regarding the 
exclusion of absent rightholders from t!io record of rights must be dealt 
with strictly in accordance Avitb Section 37, Aitf, XVI1 of 1887. These provisions 
are not in any Avay affected or relaxed by tin' provisions of Sections 107—108 of 
the Evidence Act or by tho.se of the Law of I.imitation. Thus no lapse of lime, 
however long, will of itself justify the removal of tlie name of an absentee from 
the record.” As direct proof of the death of an absentee or of his relinquish¬ 
ment of his share or holding was rarely forih.coining, the result of these orders 
■was that the names of absentees have, as arnh-, been continued nnehangod except 
in cases where the araendraeot of the entry was justified or rendered necessary 
by the decisions of a Civil Court. 

76. Another difficulty in the preparation of a correct record in the 

. district generally and especially in Htifizabad Avas 
and possession and old and tlio AVide Variation iiotwoon property and posscs.sion, 
new areas. discrepancy between shares and possession, or 

between possession according to the old measurements and the areas a.s now 
ascertained. Numberless cases came to light in Avhioh one man was recorded 
as owner and responsible for the revenue, Avhile another was in cultivating 
possession. Sometimes this aa^s the result, of a private exchange made for 
convenience of cultivation and the ownership entries were atnended accordingly ; 
sometimes it was the result of an error in the old i-ecord which Avas now cleared 
up, possession if Ifond fide and of long standing being taken as the basis of the 
entry of ownership; sometimes there was a genuine dispute as to the property 
and right of cultivation, and this Avas settled, where possible, by an amicable 
arrangement between the parties, a reference to the Civil Courts being suggested 
only in the best resort. Difference,s between shares and possession, and con¬ 
siderable discrepancies between the old and the new areas were more difficult 
of arrangement. Such differences were generally due to erroneous me-asure- 
ments at last settlement or in subsequent ])artition proceedings. Thus, in the 
Bar and Adjoining Bar of Hafizabad tahsil, where the measurements both at 
settlement and at partition were generally loose and rough, oAving to most of 
the land having then been uncultivated, cases would often arise Avhero two share¬ 
holders A. and B. with equal shares had partitioned and received equal areas of, 
say, 100 acres each at partition. The more careful survey now made would 
show that A. held only 70 and B. 120 acres. A. at once applied to have the defect 
of area made good, B. urged that his poa,so.ssion could not be disturbed and 
that each shareholder was responsible for any increase or decrease due to 
the new survey. The above is a comparatively simple case, and it was gener¬ 
ally found possible to make tlie parties come to an agreement Avithout going to 
law. A more complicated case Avas where the common land of a village had been 
partitioned, and the new measurements shoAved that several shareholders had 
received much more than their share, Avhile others had received much less. _ The 
difficulty was generally met when there was still some common land available 
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by allotting part of it to make goo(J the deficiency in area, and all the sliare- 
lioldeis generally agreed to tin's. Where there was no common land to draw 
upon, or the parties refused to como to any compromise, they were referred to 
a civil suit. A notable instance of this kind is that of Mananwala, the total 
area of which, 23,000 acres, was partitioned in equal shares among four tarafs at 
last settlement. In the;/a«ir(i';ar?(//, prepared before measurements, each taraf 
was shown as holding an equal area, but the new field survey showed one taraf 
to be in possession of over 7,000 and another as holding less than 5,000 acres, 
though their shares were originally e(pial. 

Hundreds cf cases of the above nature in the Hafizabad tahsil have been 
dealt with in the past year, aud if the result has been to save the parties from 
recourse to the tedious and expensive machinery of the Civil Court which are 
rarely in a position to deal with them satisfactorily, and hardly ever take 
the initiative in. effecting a compromise between the parties, the time and labour 
spent on them will not have been in vain. 

77. I think I may claim for the jamabaiuli generally a high degree of 
CorrerhietB of tte new complctencss and accui’acy. 'J'he conjunction of the old 
jfmdhaiidtf. flgij numbers Avill facilitate reference to the 

record of last settlement aud the annual records, while any amendments or 
alterations of the latter arc explained by the mutation sheets which are generally 
bound up with theor wdien very numerous in a separate volume. 
Property in nearly all of the uplands of the district is measured by shares 
in wells, i.a., a share in the well building and w^ell-water accompanied by 
an almost invariably corresponding share in the well area. In column 7 of the 
therefore, not only has the name of the well been shown but.also 
the share in it attached to each holding. This wdll be found convenient when 
questions regarding the rent of the well aud the shaves in the area or irriga¬ 
tion arise. Again, where protective l(?ascs for wells have been granted, a note 
of the date and harvest from which the concession begins and ends, of its 
amount and tho area covered by it, 1ms been made in the remarks column of 
the jnvjdbaiKH, Of course these particulars are given in the “ statement of 
rights in hut this is a quadrennial statement, and the noting of tho 

facts briefly in tlus Jamnbnndi is a saroguard against their being loft out of 
sight. 

7S. Jagh'3 and revenue-free grants in this district are very numerous 
Bccord of nssiKnmonts uud important covcring 12'5 per cent, of the total assess- 

i‘n the Jamubnnili. IHOnt. 

'Where a whole village or fractional part of it or a fixed sum from tho 
assessment is hold in jagir, tlio fact has been noted on the first i)ago of 
the Jamdbaar/i, v,'ith a reference to the original order sanctioning the grant, 
and the order for its continuance now pas.sed at re-assessment after verification 
of the authority, the amount, and the shares. As regards petty grants a similar 
entry has been made in tlie column of remarks. This will secure that the 
iwiiuitl Javidbatidi which under the old system was often misleading or incomplete 
in these particulars shall in future be complete and accurate. The system 
followed as regards tenancy entries will bo alluded, to in tho chai)ter on the 
Landlord and Tenant. 

sinicint'Dts attached to 79, Of the statements attached to the/(ittirtAandi 

the;«m(it«a(ff.s. tPc only ones needing explanation are the following ; — 

All the mutation sheets whether copies from the patwanV register, ortho 
(1) Yeaiiy total cf Original forms, as required by the present rules, coutain- 
trauBfer. ing Orders for variation or amendment of the entries in the 

last whether prepared.prior to or during the settlement, have been 

bound up with the jomdbandi, or in a separate volume whore very numerou.s. 
Q'he mutation work though light as compared with such highly developed and 
minutely subdivided districts as Amritsar and Giirdaspur, was very heavy for the 
limit ed staff of attesting officers. 'J’he following table gives details for tahsil 
from the beginning to the close of settlement, i.e., in Gujranwala and 
Waziiabad up to 1st July 1693) in Hafizabad up to 1st April 1894;— 
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The total anioiuit rcalLsod in fees ivas— 

Its. H. p. 

GnjrAnwul.i ... ... ... ... ... ... 9,814 0 6 

Wh/lrabiul .10,.3G6 0 9 

Uafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 8,102 0 0 

of Avhich fonr-fiflhs went to Government, ono-fiftli to the patwaros. It will 
be seen that the mutation work of Hafi/ohad exceechs that of Gujrdnwiila and 
Wazirabad combined, and wlu.-u the special establishment is removed it would 
be impossible for the Tali.sikhlr and the Xaili-Tahsildar unaided to cope with the 
work. Tlie dilTiculty has been obviated by tbe opening of tlie new tahsil at 
Khangah Uogran from October ISOo. 

80. The result of the ompiiry into rovenue-free tenures will be separately 
( 2 ) Lifii of r-voniio described. In the list of such grants attached to the 

asBigiitnoiitd .inii ix iieioM.s /r/iHu'/yMu//, tlic area of cacli With tlic foriiier and jirescnt 
as.se.ssinent has been shown, and a reference has abso been given to the original 
anthofity for the grant, and the order now pa.s.sod for its future continuance. 
These li.4ts have been carefully cliecki'd with the original auf/Z files, with the 
detailed entries in the /umu'Aaad/luid with ilie fidisil and saJr vir/Ji registers. As 
the number of grants even now amouiit.s lo 2,”08 the labour involved has been 
considerable, but the clearing up of all cases during settlement, and the caie taken 
to secure uniformity in and agreement between the different records and registers 
should render the future adininisti’ation of t his branch of work com para tiv^ely easy. 

81. In a district like this where CO per cent, of the cultivation is attached 
sr;itcme..t. of rights in to wclls, wdici’e u mtui rcckous liis jifoperty by Ids share in 

wtiiii (r,«/./,»;,« chohiit). one or more wells, and where tlie distribution of the revenue 

is in two tahsils almost entirely and in the third largely by wells, the importance 
of the ” Statement of rights in wells ” cannot be exaggerated. I believe it 
was on tbo strong representation of my ])rcdeccssor, Mr. Maude, that it was 
included as part of the standing record, w hich without it would have lost much 
of its value. This statement had been prepared with great care and accuracy 
at the last tw'o settlemejits, and its value a.s showing— 

^1) the history of the well, when sunk and repaired, and when the- 
present rights in it w ere acquired and by whom, 
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(2) method of working the well and shares in irrigation, 

(3) mode of distributing the revenue, 

(4) particulars of exemption, if any, from irrigated rates, 

is very great, not only as a record of existing rights and customs, but as an un» 
disputed basis for the decision of future disputes. For instance, many claims 
for occupancy rights, for the onhancoment or reduction of rent, for the right of 
an assignee to realise in kind, turn largely on the issue who sunk the well or 
restored it, and brought the land under cultivation. Oral testimony on such 
points is generally valueless, as it is made up for the occasion, while a roference 
to the statement of wells prepared at this or former settlements gives at once the 
information required as recorded with the consent of all parties before any dispute 
arose. 

In addition to the ordinary details required by Chapter VII A of the 
Patwaris’ Pules, I have also shown in the statement—■ 

(a) Estimated cost of sinking or restoring the well originally, and of 
subsequent repairs or restoration and by whom borne. 

(/;) Area attached formerly and now, with details of cultivated and 
uncultivated. 


(c) Where the revenue is distributed by classification of wells, the class 
in which it has been placed. 


(d) Former and present assessment with details of dhidna, &c., where 
separately imposed. 

Caro has been taken that the shares botlj in the well rate and well area, which 
are generally the same, should agree with the Jamdbandi, and all cases of dispute 
have been cleared up after reference to the former records. Tho statement, as 
it now stands, is a most useful summary of and supplement to the Jamdbandi. 

82. The order of the Collector fixing tho assessment is in tho form of a 
A»so».snuM>t onUr (^uA.a proceeding and has been prepared in triplicate, the original 
ta)>hklS jniiio). being placed with tho bachh file while one copy has been 

included in the settlement record and another was given to the lambardar when 
the assessment was announced. The order sets forth the total assessment of the 
village, date from which it vshall take effect, aud dale of termination, tho tempo¬ 
rary deductions for deferred assessments or protective well leases, the amount of 
assigned revenue with details of each grant, the balauce or khdlsa demand, tho 
amount payable as cesses excluding mdlba, tlie revenue instalments and the 
dates on which they are payable. In the few cases in which tho original assess¬ 
ment was subsequently modified by me on review, or by the Commissioner or 
Financial Comtnissioner on appeal a note of tho alteration has boon made. The 
above details were found very useful as a basis for aud a check upon the jtimd- 
hanJi, and whenever a doubt may arise in future as to any matter connected 
with the a.«sessment, this original assessment order aud its counterpart in tho 
English Note-book should be referred to. In villages subject to di-alluvion a 
provision has been inserted that future alluvion (»r di-alluvion is to be assessed 
or have its assessment remitted in accordance with the special rules for a sura 
fluctuating crop assessment. In villages now irrigated or likely to bo in future 
irrigated from the Chenab Canal a provision was inserted that new cultivation 
may be assessed at dry rates durin-r the currency of settlement under the orders of 
Government. In canal-irrigated villages of Wazirabad (15 in number) nnhri land, 
the area of which was only 2,584 acres, was assessed at the dry rate of tho circle, 
but a proviso was added that a special nahri rate might be imposed with the 
sanction of Government. 


83. The order of the Collector determining the distribution sums up 
the report of the Tahsildar and E.xtra Assistant Cornmis- 
di^ribut°us siouer as to tlie method which the owners wish to adopt, 

ment (hukm tafrik recites bow any objcctions ruiscd have been dealt with, and 
fixes the rule to be followed. Any subsequent orders vary¬ 
ing tho original method have been incorporated m this order. The procedure 
followed in distribution has been discussed in a separate chapter. 
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84. The statement of customs res])ectlng rights and liabilities in the 
Statement of. custome estates {wujib-ul-arz) was a new document. A very 
(Wdjib-ui-a.z). ejaborato wajib-ul-arz had been prepared at the regular 

settlement for each estate. None was ])rcpared at the revised settlement, 
1867-68, though most of tlie matters relevant to it were to be found dispersed in 
one or other of the many documents included in the old settlement record, e.g., 
in the Icliasra or Field Register Tender of engagement {Darkhwast Mdl Guzdri) 
agreement of owners {llcrdr Mdlikdn), Genealogical tree (Shalra Nash) Khatauni 
the margin of the Field map {Shajra) and well statement. 

This ai’rangement was most confusing and inconvenient and under it 
neither the persons interested, nor the ])atwaris were in many cases aware of the 
existence of important provisions, or if they were, did not know where to look 
for them. 


The necessity of preparing a new which would enable the 

people to easily ascertain their customs, and he a useful reference for the Courts 
in dealing with such cases was one of the strongest arguments for a revision of 
the I’ecord. Accordingly when such a revision was directed by Notification 
No. 342, dated 25th May 1891, the preparation of the wdjih-nl-arz in the form 
prescribed in Land Revenue Rules 203 was at once taken up. 

85. Following the method adopted by Mr. Dane in Gurdaspur in the 
rough draft first prepared opposite each of the 12 headings 

lletlioa of proparation. ”, 1 I i t o 

was shown :— 


(1) The relevant entry in the wdjih-nl-arz of the regular settlement. 

(2) The relevant entry in the record of last settlement with a 

reference to the document in which it was embodied. 

(3) The usage or custom as now slated by the persons interested. 

(4) The usage or custom finally approved and attested before a 

Revenue Officer by the persojis interested, 

"Whon the rough copy was completed, it was attested at or near the estate 
by a Revenue Officer in the presence of repre-sentatives of the (1) owners, (2) 
occupancy tenants, (3) tenants-at-will, (4) village mouials, (5) other non-owners, 
and the seals, signatures or marks of those W('re attached to it in the same order. 
A fair copy of columns 3 and 4 was then made and attached to the jaindhandi, 
the original being placed in the miscellaneous file of the village, for future 
reference. To secure uniformity of treatment, the e.x.clusion of extraneous and 
the inclusion of all relevant matter—a number of specimen administration 
papers were first prepared by the Tahsildars. Going carefully through those, 
I was able to note the points of variation in tlio inode of preparation, and the 
difficulties arising through misunderstanding of the rules, and to issue instruc¬ 
tions to secure uniformity and elucidate all doubtful points. 


Coiitraversial entries. 


80. A good many disputes ai’ose over some of the 
provisions, e.g .,— 


(1) Right of owners to levy fees for grazing in tlie common land. 

(2) Right of owners to levy dharat iir weigliman’s fees. 

(3) Right of non-owners in the inhabited site. 

These have all been decided by the Extra Assistant Commissioner or 
myself, the rule of decision generally lieing, that the old custom wa? to be 
recorded as before uulcss varied or sot aside by consent or judicial decision or 
abrogated by disuse. 

Some of tho main points under the most important sections—following 
the order in Rule. 208—may bo noticed. 


1.—Common land, ils callioalion, management and income. 

The total and cultivated area has been .shown for the whole estate and 
each subdivision with a reference to the owners or subdivisions if any, who 
have no share in it. Tho rights of owners and tenant to break it up, sink 
wells, plant, cut, or sell trees, revenue-free grants held in it from Government 
or tho village community, the method to be followed on partition, and liability 
for revenue till partition have all been described. 
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jf_—of (jr.)dntj in common lana. 

In nearly all cases where a separate assessment has been imposed on the 
waste, owners and non-owners have in accordance with previous usage agreed 
to tliG future levy of grazing fees from non-owners at moderate rates, generally 
8 annas for a buffalo and horse, 4 annas for cow or ox, 2 annas for sheep and goats, 
one-fourtli being remitted m favour of cultivators. A provision has also been 
generally agreed to that a sufficient area shall be reserved as a grazing ground 
on partition. 

The trailing and money-lending classes wbo as a rule own milch cattle in 

some cases obiectial to the right to levy fees being recorded, but tlie point was 

in nearly all cases decided in favour of owners. 

Ill.-—Usnges relating h) village expenses {malba). 

Pendino- orders from Government as to the rate at which malha is in 
future to be levied, the old rates prescribed by Financial Gommissionor’s Circular 
No. 8, dated IGth January 18oO (Appendix 1), Uevenue Circular No._ 36), have 
been maintained. The percentage therefore varies as follows according to the 
assessment of the village, viz .:— 

Its. 5 per neiit.. for an assrs.sment np to Rs. 500, 

Its. 4 per cent, for Its. 500, lt,.s. 1,000, 

Rs. 11 [)('!■ cent, ter Its. 1,000, It.s. ‘2,000, 

Rs. 2 per coat, for cslulrs above Rs. 2,000, 

and following the ancient custom, wliich i.s however rarely enforced, it has gener¬ 
ally been agreed that the accounts should be audited every year or every har¬ 
vest, and that the income is to bo spent on common village purposes, e. y.,jssue of 
coercive processes by or against the lambarddr, journeys of the lamharddr to the 
tahsil or sadr on village business, repairs of boundary marks, alms to faqirs, &o. 

The fund has now been relieved from the contribution to the patwdris’ 
contingencies and to the salary of the zaildiir’s peon. 

For reasons referred to in para. 66 the custom as to levy of dharnt or 
weigh man’s dues has been incorporated in the u'djih-uUarz. 
This is one of the most ancient village dues and like thdna- 
pati is a recognition of the manorial or seignorage rights of the proprietary body. 
As interpreted by ns, dharat'is in theory a voluntary payment to the proprietary- 
body or its representative, for the services of the village wolghman {dharwai) 
nominated by the owners, and is thus an e.xact parallel to tlie charters granted 
by the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, many of which still exist in England and 
Ireland, vesting the exclusive right of levying tolls at fairs and markets in cer¬ 
tain persons subject to the obligation of providing accommodation in the form of 
market places, weighing maclnnes. In practice it is occasionally, though 
rarely, an octroi or impoit on trade, and more usually is a compulsory due levied 
from'the pureha.ser, generally at the rate of a pice in the rupee, on all agricul¬ 
tural produce sold within the village, for village custom requires that all such 
transactions shouldbe carriedoutthrough the medium of the recognised weighman. 

TliO owners, as a rule, lease out their rights to the weighman for a fixed 
annual sum, varying from Hs 4 in small estates to Rs. 800 in some of the large 
estates in the Tliifi/.abad tahsil. The income iseither like malba spent on village 
purposes through the lamharddr, or where considerable, is distributed according 
to shares or revenue liability. 

If immemorial custom legalises, the levy of this due is undoubtedly legal, 
though the civil and revenue Coiiris in some ca.ses—chiefly 1 think through 
ignorance of its nature and history, Iiave refused to decree it as being an illegal 
or unreasonable impo.st. It has now fallen into disuse in some large estate of 
Gujraiiwala and Wazirabad, wliere the money-lending element is too strong for 
the hereditary owners, but where the latter are able to hold their own, and 
especially in 'the Hafizabad tahsil, it is rigorously enforced and zealously guarded 
as much as an assertion of the privileges of ownership, as for the material profit 
derived from it. 

In the attestation of the wdjil-ul-arz many objections were ralsi'rl to it 
by the traders and money-h-nder.s, but the old custom was rccorJed urde.ss set 
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aside by judicial decision' or rendered obsolete by disuse. Provision has also 
been made for the keeping of accounts, method of expenditure, &o. In some 
large villages the chaukidars, sweepers and bhishtis are very properly paid from 
this fund, in others it is divided rateably among the shareholders or credited 
against their revenue liability. Generally care should be taken that it is 
expended on legitimate village purposes and not appropriated as a personal per¬ 
quisite by the lamharddr, though interference is undesirable as long as no dis¬ 
pute arises. 

IV ,— Customs relating of the irrigation of land. 

As regards irrigation from wells full details are given in the well statement. 
In this statement reference has been m.ade to irrigation from ponds, charnbhs, 
or tanks and nalds, such as the Deg, Aik, Vagh-Nandanwah, by means oi jhalldrs, 
baskets, or buckets in villages where such irrigation is found, also to the custom 
not uncompon in the Hafizabad tahsil of conveying the drainage from high 
waste lands to low lying cultivation by means of trenches (suas). For conve¬ 
nience the customs as regards watering cattle and drawing water for household 
purposes for human use from w.ells or tanks have also been entered under this head. 

V.—Customs of alluvion and diluvion. 


In estates which are at present or are likely to be in future subject to river 
action, efforts have been made to record these customs in such a way as to cover 
future disputes, 

The deep stream is the boundary between estates on opposite banks of the 
Bouiomont of boundary Chenab, oxccpt in thc single case of Kn'dirpur, between 
disputfis. which and the opposite village Kala Shudyan the custom 

of fixed boundaries obtains, probably because both estates are held by the same 
body of owners; but to ensure that thc same- laud lias not been measured twice 
over, and that no land has escaped measuronumt, as well as to afford an accurate 
and undisputed basis for the determination of boundary disputes so common in 
river tracts between opposite villages, it was arranged in conjunction with the 
Deputy Gommissioner, IShahpur, and the Settlement Officer, Gujrat, to carry the 
measurements on each bank aemoss to the otlier bank simultaneously, showing not 
only the river but some cultivation or permanent marks on the other side. 
The comparison of the maps brought to light a number of disputes with Shah- 
pur and Gujrt't villages, who churned land on this side of the deep stream or 
vice versd. Ail of these were decided by the Diqmty Commissioner, Shahpur, or 
the Settlement Officer, Gujrat, and myself jointly, so that all doubtful and con¬ 
tested cases have been cleared off up to date, and the correspondence of the two 
sets of maps gives a reliable basis fop the setllomeut of disputes which may iu 
future arise. 

As regards internal dialhivion changes, the almost invariable custom is 
that the condition of things at settlement is taken as a 
(1) Among ownprs. starting point. If land is wnished away after settlement, 
the loss is the owner’s and ho cannot claim to have the area made good from the 
village common. His rights however are not dead but sleeping, and when new 
land again forms on that site, the property vests in the old owner, to the extent 
of his loss, any excess being regarded as village common. 

On the other band when the land bold by an occupancy tenant is carried 
( 2 J m occupancy iioid- away, his riglTs in it are gone for ever according to the 
Jugs estates. genci'al rule, but there art^ some local exceptions. 


As between adjoining villages the ownei’ship in new land formed on their 
(3) As between adjoin- boundary 18 govcmed by the rule of malntz which is 
inga. applied by the prolongation of the existing boundary be¬ 

tween the rival estates. This rule is very vague and indeterminate, as every¬ 
thing depends on the points from which the boundai'y is taken up and prolonged, 
but the persons affected would not agree to a more precise definition. 


As regards assessment the measures'taken to give elasticity by assessing 
new saildba at differential crop rates, will be alluded to in 
(4) < or assessment. the chapter On assessmciit. The only points to note here 

are that all increases and decreases affecting the assessment by one rupee or morp 


are takeii account of. 
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VII.—Customs relating to the inhabited site. 

The two contentious matters arising under this head were— 

(a) The right of the owners to levy thdnapati as a seignorial due on 

the marriage of daughters of non-owners. 

(b) Eights of non-owners in the materials {malba) of their houses, and 

the sites on which they are built. 

The former right like dha^at is consecrated by immemorial usage, and 

(1) Eight of owucra to Confirmed by numerous judicial decisions and was almost 
levy ihanapuo. invariably admitted by non-owuers, probably because the 

due is invariably levied from the family of the bridegrooin, who usually belongs 
to another village. The proceeds of the due varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per 
marriage are generally distributed among the Brahmin and Mirasi, the fakir of 
the village guest-house in Musalman and the custodian of the Dharmsdla in 
Hindu villages. 

The question of rights of non-owners to the materials and sites of the 
houses in their occupation was a very thorny one. In for- 
fflvrmLa to uufmateihuTmi uier Settlements, when non-owners were fewer and weaker, 
eitea (if thehouhesoceuiiied ^ud tlic owDors Were Stronger and held together more 

closely than now, the record of the custom, in all but a few 
towns or large villages with pakha bazdrs, was that the materials of the house 
and the site on whi(di it stood reverted to the owners of the estate, wdien the 
occupant relinquished possession. The occupant held no alienable right in the 
material or the site. I'he increasing wealth and importance of the trading and 
money-lending classes, and the growing independence of the other non-owners, 
combined with the inaction or acquiescence of the owning body often rendered 
this custom inoperative, and many cases have occurred in which such houses 
have been attached and sold by order of Civil Courts, or voluntarily transferred 
by non-owners to one another without any interference by the owners. 

On tlie strength of these facts, the non-owners in many villages headed 
by the Khatri and Arora element, claivned a free right to transfer their houses 
and sites, whereupon tlie owners waking up from their lethargy made common 
cause and stood out for the old custom. Recent usage was often found confl.ict- 
ing, and the facts put forward by both parties were often susceptible of two 
interpretations. 

The main argument relied on by non-owners was that houses had been 
sold voluntarily or under a decree of Court, without any objection being raised 
by tbe owners, but on enquiry it was generally found that the right transferred 
was only that of occupation of the building not of the property in the site, and 
in any case the mere acquiescence of the owners in a few transactions could not 
be held to imply a total renunciation of their undoubted rights. In nearly all 
.cases a decision was come to either by arrangement between the parties, or with 
reference to past usage on the following lines: — 

(1) The property in houses and sites occupied by non-owners to be 

])resumed to belong to the proprietary body, the presumption 
to be rebutted only— 

(a) where the non-owners could prove purchase from an 
owner, or possession under a decree of Court ; 

{b) where the non-owner had built a pakha bouse. 

(2) Owners not to disturb occupants as long as the latter held pos¬ 

session, but the ownership to revert to the owner when the 
occupant ceased to reside. 

(3) Occupants to have no right to alienate the materials or the site, 

unless the materials, wood, &c., had been supplied by, or the 
site purchased by them, otherwise the materials and site fco 
vest in the owners when the occupants ceased to reside. 
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from which it is c^ear that the owners asserted their ancient rights with suc- 
OOS 3 in the majority of cases. The entry of “ customs relating to the inlinbited 
site ” has now boon excluded from the wdjib-ul-arz by Financial Commissioner’s 
amendment slip, dated 29th January 1894; but as the record had been com¬ 
pleted and filed prior to these orders in all estates of Qnjranwala and Wazirabad 
and in 115 estates of Ilafizabad the entry of sucli customs has been allowed to 
stand in these estates, and will I presume have the same legal force as any 
other entries in the record. 

Vin,—Rights of cuUiuation not expressly provided for by law. 

IX.—Customary dues and customary services of village servants. 

These two sections gave rise lo little controversy. Though tbo 
oh.aukidfir is not a village serv.ant in the sense hero meant, the salary paid 
to him and the method of realising it have been recorded as the custom varies 
much from village to village. In spite of the Punjab Laws Act payment in 
kind is still very common and is more popular, profitable and easily realised 
than the miserable cash stipend. 

X .— Rights of Government in v'aste lands, quarries, cfc. 

Under this head the only important general provision is that the hmiltar 
quarries which are commonly found over m'>st of the district, and on (ho in¬ 
come from which only a small royalty of 1(» per cent, has hitherto l)eL>n irregu¬ 
larly levied have, with reference to Section 42, Laud Revenue Act, .and Ilevenue 
Circular No. 48, been specifically recorded as tbe property of Government. The 
Financial Commissioner has recently ruled (Secretary's, Financial Commissioner’s 
letter No. 7498, dated 29tli November 1.89;!) that as regards kinkar situated in 
private lands, all that seems necessary i.s for the Deputy Commissioner to issue 
an order that no proprietor of such land shall dispose of the Icankar without the 
Deputy Commissioner’s previous ])ermission ; that in dealing wdth applications 
he should ordinarily accord permission, unh-ss the kankar in question is required 
or likely to be hereafter lequired fur Goveininont purposes; that no royalty bo 
ordinarily charged, but tliat if in any special case the Deputy Commissioner 
considers that permission be accorded subji’et to the payment of some royalty ho 
should report the case for the Financial Cunimissioiier’s orders. In all but a few 
villages along tho Grand Trunk Road and close to the Clionab Canal the income 
from this source is inconsiderable, and intorfereuco W'ill bo rarely necessary 
under these instructions. 

X I.—Other important usages. 

Under this general head tho customs as regards burial and burning 
places, village easements, e g., rights of way, riglit to take a wator-courso 
tlirougli another muti’s land, l‘air.s, income from offerings to shrines, have been 
recorded. 

87. Considerable pains have been taken to make the statement of 
General rom.irka on tho customs a Complete jiud accurate (lociimont, which shall 
vdjib-ui iirz. afford a basis for the regulation of the internal affairs of 

the village and the settlement cf disputes on matters not governed by law. 
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No doubt in order to effect this end, a few provisions to meet cases which 
liaYO now arisen, but had not formerly been anticipated or provided for have 
now been laid down for the first time. These, though not customs in the tech¬ 
nical sense of the word, have received the assent of all parties interested, and 
as the document is as much a set of rules for the future administration of the 
village as a record of existing usage, I do not think this course, though perhaps 
technically open to criticism, is opposed to the spirit of the rules. The main 
thing is to have definite rules which shall not only set forth existing usages, 
but define their future application, and both these purposes are served by the 
document as now prepared. 

88, The system of measurement has been described at length in 

paras. 58—62. In villages re-measured the scale adopted 

was 40 harms (5^ feet) to the inch, or 24 inches to the 
mile. In villages of wliich the old maps were revised, the scale of last settlement 
QQ) harms to the inch or 1C inches to the mile was maintained. The new maps 
were all prepared on the square system, and plotted on English mapping sheets 
supplied by the Director of Land Records. For the revised maps a pencil tracing 
of the old maps on Lucknow paper first quality was used, and after correction 
to show all changes due to alteration of the boundary, sub-division, &c., and 
re-chaining to ascertain the linear measurements, &c., this was inked in and then 
backed with clotli. A tracing has also been made on cloth for girddwari purposes. 
Both copies show in all cases the linear measurements of each field. In re-measured 
villages the areas wore worked out by the diagonal and perpendicular system, 
as prescribed in the old Mensuration Manual; in revised villages the old linear 
dimensions were checked by chaining on tliespot, and corrected where necessary, 
the areas being worked out by the old method of halving the opposite sides, A 
great deal has been done to reduce unnecessary field numbers, the number of which 
at last settlement had been artificially iutlated cliiefiy by showing every cattle-shed, 
manure heap, round a well or village as a separate number. As a result of settlement 
operations, the number of fields has been reduced by 28 per cent, as shown in 
para. 62. Area calculations were much facilitated by the fact that the local 
standard of measurements, the ghumdo, is exactly equal to a statute acre, the 
kandl ghumdo, to half a rood, and the maria to a pole, Tliis correspondence 
of standards facilitated comparison with the maps of the professional survey 
and with the traverse data furnished by the Survey Department. 

89. Boundary disputes, especially in the Bar and Adjoining Bar circles 
Settisraent of boundary aud in the reverain tracts, gave a great deal of trouble. 

disputes- It was found that in such tracts wdiere cultivation was 

sparse, the maps of last settlement gave little help, as the shdjrds of adjoining 
villages often overlapped or there was a hiatus between them. Under these 
circumstances possession, if evidenced by along period of cultivating occupancy, 
was taken as the basis of the decision, while in doubtful cases the people as a 
rule agreed to have the boundary laid down from the professional survey maps 
which always tallied with one another, and were prepared by an agency 
independent of local influences. Great care has now been taken to ensure that 
the boundaries of adjoining villages coincide and that they have been marked on 
the ground with pillars. As tho measurements of each village were completed, 
the patwari or Amin at once furnished a copy to patwaris of adjacent villages 
who, if there was no dispute, measured accordingly, and in oases of dispute a 
boundary file was duly prepared- Particular attention was given to the 
demarcation of the Government rahks, many encroachments by the zamindars, 
and some encroachments by Government officers were brought to light, and 
these were in all cases disposed of by myself. As the maps of each village 
were completed, the lambardars of adjoining villages were called upouJ/O sign 
or seal the boundary in which they were concerned in token of its correctness. 
Whatever evidential value this formality may have, there was no doubt of its 
utility as a means of bringing disputes to light. In all 406 boundary disputes 
were decided. 


90. The settlement records have been prepared in duplicate, the original 
is filed in the District office, a copy is with the patwari. 
lingo tieroooris. The latter is a Complete copy of the original, except that 

b does not contain the mutation sheets showing in full the proceedings in 
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mutation cases. These have been filed with the original record, but the 
abstract in the patwaris’ mutation register is a sufficient referenc& for tW 
copy of the record. The records of Gujranwala and Wazirabad were made 
over to the Deputy Commissioner in July 1893, those of the rest of the 
district in 1894. 


91. Following the system adopted by Mr. Wilson in Shahpur, the only 
Viiiafio note-books. Statistics employed for village assessments were those 
recorded in the village note-books. It was therefore of 
special importance to make these as complete and accurate as possible. 


To begin with, the entries in the patwaris’ andtahsil copies from 1885-86 
when the new system of statistics was introduced, were carefully checked and 
compared with one another, discrepancies were reconciled and obvious errors 
corrected. All the area statistics under the rules in force have to be recorded 
in kandls, but as the universal unit of area in the district is the acre or ghumdo, 
this was found to complicate calculations, and the areas have therefore been 
converted into acres which are shown below the kandls in red ink. The note¬ 
books were then translated into English and brought up to date. This how¬ 
ever included only the statistics from 1885-86 to date of assessment. 


92. At last settlement, under Mr. Prinsep’s orders, a detailed and 
Incorporation of statistics elaborate form of note-book was devised to show in the 


of former settlements. 


same form for each estate, assessment circle, and tahsll 


the leading area and revenue statistics from the summary settlement of 1849 up 
to date. In the English copy were incorporated a copy of Mr. Morris’s remarks 
on each estate and circle at the regular settlement, and in original the remarks 
and opinions as to assessment of the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and Settlement Commissioner at the I'evised settlement. The note¬ 
books of estates of each circle and of the circle itself were bound in separate 
volumes, together with the professional survey maps. There were vernacular 
note-books in similar form containing the same statistics as the English counter¬ 
part, and including the pinion of the Tahsildar or Settlement Superintendent, 
and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer at tlie regular and revised settlements 
as to the circumstances and capacity of the estate. The English statistical tables 
and remarks, and the survey maps have now been included in the English village 
note-books, the vernacular tables and remarks in the vernacular note-books, so 
that each note-book is now a complete synopsis of the past revenue history and 
present conditions of the estate. A great deal of time and trouble were saved 
by including Mr. Prinsep’s original tables and the explanatory remarks, as the 
labour of copying them would have been immense, and the addition of a reliable 
map is a most useful guide. 


93. In Statement X after the detailed inspection of each estate, notes 
_ ,. ,. , were recorded by me on the lines indicated in para. 16 

nnesnowa e . Revenue Circular No. 31 dealing (1) with its origin and 

sub-division, (2) number of owners hereditary and by purchase, extent of alien¬ 
ations and debt, (3) area cultivated by ownei\s and by tenants, with rent-rates 
in kind and cash paid by the latter, and explanation of their variations, if any, 
from the normal standard, (4) increase or decrease of cattle, ploughs, and popu¬ 
lation since previous settlements, (5) revenue history—to show which the 
statistics of the professional survey, summary, regular and revised settlements as 
to total, cultivated, cropped, and irrigated area, number of wells, total assessment 
and incidence per cultivated acre have been reduced to a brief comparative 
abstract, (6) nature of the soil, to illustrate which, brief notes have been made on 


the map attached, (7) capacity for expansion, (8) nature of the harvests, per¬ 
centage of failure, proportion of valuable crops grown, (9) general circumstances 
and character of the owners, the extent to which they cultivate in adjoining 
villages, miscellaneous income from the land or from outside sources, (10) work¬ 
ing of the past assessment, and estimate as to what reduction or enhance 7 nent 
is called for. Similar remarks have been filled in by the Tahsildar in the 
vernacular note-books, so that future District Officers and Tahsildars, by reference 
to the English or vernacular note-books, will be at once able to form an opinion as 
to the past history and present condition of the estate. After orders had been 
passed on the Assessment Reports of each tahsil, a further entry was made in the 
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English note-book showing how tho applications of the sanctioned rates would 
affect the assessment, the reasons for adhering to or departing from the rate 
jama, the assessment finally decided upon. 

Similarly as the village assessments were given out, an abstract of the 
order of assessment (para. 82) was added, and when the method of distribution 
(para. 83) was determined, an abstract of the bdchh proceeding showing deduc¬ 
tions for mdjis and indina, khdrij bdchh area, classes of soil or of wells adopted 
and the relative rates, &c., was filled in. 

Tho English note-book is therefore not only the basis of the village 
assessments, but an abstract of all orders and proceedings connected therewith, 
and for future refei’ence is the most valuable of all the documents prepared 
during settlement. Much of its utility will depend on its being kept up to date 
hereafter. All statements have been completed up to rabi 1893. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE IN RE-ASSESSMENTS. 

94. The period of 20 years for wliicli the revised settlement was sanc- 
Forecast of ro-aaacaa- tioned expired ill 1887-88. Before its expiry enquiries 
•neiit. were made as to the probable results of a re-assessment 

through the Deputy Commissioner and Direct or of Land Records. 1 have been un¬ 
able to trace the papers, but I find from the proceedings circulated with Punjab 
Government letter No. 275 S., dated 22nd September 1887, that the First Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner (the late Colonel Waco) to whom they were submitted, esti¬ 
mated the enhancement at Rs. 80,000, and llie Punjab Government accepted the 
estimate. 

As there has been considerable controversy recently as to the adequacy 
of tlie standard of assessment adopted in this and other Settlements, and it seems 
to have been a.ssuracd that our orders were (o assess up to the half-asset'estimate, 
and failing this to show convincing reasons for taking less, it may not be out of 
place to recite what the original instructions were. 

Genoini iustim-tious for 95. These are contained primarily in para. 2 of 

re-nsseasinont Revcnuo Circular No. 30 as originally issued, the salient 

provisions of ivhich are;— 

I.—The general principle of a.sscssment to be followed is that the 
Government demand for Itvnd revenue shall not exceed the esti¬ 
mated value of half the net produce of the estate. 

II. —That revenue rates should bo fi-amcd for each assessment circle, so 

as to represent approximately the estimated average annual half 
net produce of an aero of each such class of laud in the circle, 
and that the rents paid in money and kind on an average year 
by oi’dinary tenants should bo the principal guide to the estimate 
of the not produce, full allowance being made for such expenses 
as by custom fall on the landowner. 

III. —That revenue I’ates and gro.'^.-i assessmoiits on the above lines should 

be reported to the Financial Commissioner for preliminary sanc¬ 
tion ; but in the assessment to be finally adopted full considera¬ 
tion should be given to tlie special circumstaucos of each estate, 
and so far as is justified by these circumstances, the assessing 
officer was authorized in the assessment of each estate to depart 
from the revenue rates of the circle. 


These were the general principles laid down for the Punjab, but they 
were considerably modified by further instructions contained in the correspon¬ 
dence regarding the Central Punjab districts, the re-assessment of which w^as 
undertaken in 1887-89. 

spociai instructions for 96. In pam. 7 of his luemo. on this subject, dated 

Pun]"ricts 10th June 1887, Colonel Wace remarked 

“ By these oporatious a considerable number of districts .situated in the heart of 
the Punjab will be placed under re-asscssuicnt at the same time. It will consequently 
be incumbent on us to act with more than usual caution in demanding increased revenue. 
It will not be prudent to assess so closely and fully as if a smaller area wore under settle¬ 
ment. For this reason the expected increment—Ks. 80,000 for Gujranwala—stated in 
para. 2 of this Note has been placed at a lower figure than has been stated in the previous 
papers.” 

The proposals were discussed at a Conference of Punjab and Govexmment 
of India officials, presided over by Sir E. C. Buck, on 13th July 1887, and 
among other things it was suggested, “ that it might be considered expedient to 
postpone the Gujranwala settlement, which district was, from a financial point 
of view, likely to give the least favorable results.” 
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The proposals of the Conference were referred to the Punjab Government 
for consideration, and the general view of the Lieutenant-Governor as to the 
assessment of the districts in question were embodied in Mr. Tupper’s letter, 
No. 275 S., dated 22nd September 1887. Para, 6 of that letter discusses the 
anticipated enhancement as follows:— 


“ The present forecast seems safe, and the Lieutenant-Governor will do his best to 
secure the enhancements anticipated. But it is quite possible that when settlement 
enquiries are complete, it may not be found expedient to take in some districts as much 
as the facts might warrant. In undertaking to conduct those five settlements and seven 
others simultaneously, and to carry out all but the four settlements which have been for 
some time in progress in a more rapid way, and most of the new Settlements at a cheaper 
cost than has been the custom. Colonel Waco (the First Financial Commissioner) and the 
Lieutenant-Governor distinctly propose to assess with decided moderation, and in case of 
doubt to give the zamindnrs the benefit of it. In the Punjab, where there are no rent-rates 
to refer to, where petty holdings are the rule and most tenants pay in kind, the Financial 
Commissioner and the Government could not undertake to supervise and control so many 
settlements at once, and frame the re-assessments in so short a time, but for the fact 
that they intend to facilitate work and disarm opposition by making the assessments in 
each case unquestionably moderate.” 

This correspondence was circulated for the information and guidance of 
assessing officers, and the natural and obvious inference to be drawn from it was 
that the Government demand was to be assessed with decided moderation. 

97. No subsequent orders modifying the general or special instructions 
Subsequent orders modi Were issued prior to Correction Slips Nos. 290 and 291 
/jing instructions. to Revenue Circular No. 30, dated 31st March 1892, by 

which time the GiijranwAla assessment had been sanctioned and proposals for 
Wazirdbild submitted. These corrections besides only dealt with matters of 
detail, emphasising the importance of basing the half-assets estimate on com¬ 
petition cash rents prevailing in the estate itself or in adjoining estates where 
such existed and of checking the produce rent estimate by comparison with cash 
rents. The necessity for assessing with decided moderation was again dwelt on 
in para. 9 of the Summary of the Administration Report for 1890-91 in the 
following words:— 

” The re-settlement of these five important districts in the Central Punjab is the 
most important measure of revenue administration undertaken in recent years. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was connected with more than one of these districts at the outset 
of his career, and he is glad before he resigns the charge of the Province into other hands 
to have been able in each one of them to indicate what in his opinion should bo the gener¬ 
al character and amount of tho new assessments. To fix the land revenue of an Indian 
district properly is not a mere fiscal operation which can be effected arithmetically upon 
statistical returns. In a peasant proprietary country like the Punjab in particular, a wise 
and moderate land revenue demand well adopted in its form to the circumstances of the 
people by whom it is paid, is of all administrative measures the most important for the 
good of the people and of the Government. It is not only harsh but foolish to attempt 
to press up, unduly, tho demand upon land. Moderation combined with a fair regard to 
the interests of State exchequer will secure in the long run both greater general well¬ 
being and a greater Government I'evenue.” 

It is clear, I think, that under the instructions quoted, the half-assets 
estimate was to be the limit not tho standard of assessment, and that caution 
and moderation in fixing the demand were authoritatively inculcated throughout. 
The manner in which these instructions were given effect to will now be de¬ 
scribed. I shall first discuss tho method of assessment for the district generally 
and then describe thoir application to each tahsil and assessment circle. 


98. Para, 5 of Revenue Circular No. 30 as originally issued, required as 
first step to assessment the submission of a Preliminary 
nary epoi . Report for each tahsil on the following points :— 


(1) . Assessment circle and soils. 

(2) . Prices, 

(3) . Rates of yield. 

(4) . Owner’s share of the produce. 

(5) . Net value of owner’s share. 

(6) . Competition cash rents. 

(7) . Half-net assets standard deduced from (5) and (0). 
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The report was to be based entirely on actual facts, no allowances being 
made with regal’d to results, ivhich were to be taken into consideration only in 
the Assessment Report. Subsequently discretion was given to confine the Pre¬ 
liminary Report to the first two heads, and to deal with the remaining five heads 
in the Assessment Report, the results however being worked out independently 
of the proposals for assessment. I availed myself of this discretion, 
furnished a Preliminar}'- Report only for assessment circles, soils and prices, and 
incorporated the other subjects as Part I of the Assessment Report 
of each tabsil. The action taken as regards circles and soils have been referred 
to in Chapter I, the other six lieads of tlio Preliininarj'^ Report will now be 
taken up in order. 

99. The enquiry into prices wn'is carried back as far as the year 1853, 

. ,, from wdiicli full statistics were available ivith the vieiv of 

deteniiiniiig not only tho average of Gazette prices, but wliat 
is more important for assessment purposes f!io average harvest prices realised 
by agriculturists. With the latter object tho books of tho leading traders at 
the chief trade centres in each tahsil were carefully examined, and it was found 
that the figures for the rabi crops, wheat, barley and gram, and for the 
important kharif crops, rice (unhusked), maize, cotton and gar, were available 
in an almost unbroken series. With a little care it ivas also found possible to 
discriminate betiveeu tlie prices in trausactions between agriculturists and 
traders, i. e., harvest prircs, and tbc ordinary irfail prices on which the 
trader makes !)is profit, 

Facr=i jucurtaiuoci as to 100. Prom tlio facts as abovo ascertained it was 

possible to deduce :— 

(1) The retail and harvest prices prevailing from 1S58 to 18(57, i. e., 

on w’hich tho revised settlement was baseth 

(2) The retail and harvest prices prevailing during its currency, *, e,, 

from 1873 to 1888, the abnormal quinquennial period 1868*72, 
prior to the opening of the Jvorth-Western Railway through the 
district, daring which local .scarcity raised prices to famine 
pitch being left out of consideration. 

(o) Tho rise in retail and harve.st prices in the period 1873-88 as 
compared with 1853-1867. 

(4) The standard of jirices to be assumed for re-assessment purposes 
and the extent to which it differs from tho standard assum¬ 
ed at last settlement, and the avmrage prices prevailing for the 
15 yeans prior and succeeding to that settlement. 

The subject was reported on in detail in September 1890, and the scale 
of prices to be assumed was sanctioned in Secretary, Financial Commissioner’s 
letter No. G<'G3, dated 28t]i October 1890. The table attached sums up the 
result of the enquiry. The figures repre.seut sers per rupee : — 
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101. From tliesc statistics it appears tliat the Gazette'prices iov the If) 

years preceding this settlement as compared with the 
incroase in prices. Qazette piices for the 15 years preceding last settlement 

show an increase of about 65 pei’ cent, for rabi and 40 per cent, for kharif 
crops, while the harvest prices show an increase of 48 per cent, for rabi and 
about 45 per cent, for kharif crops. The value of the rabi standing to the 
kharif as 3 to 2, it follows that harvest prices for the latter period have risen 47 
per cent, as compared with the former’. These harvest prices fur the last 15 
years preceding settlement, cover the period during which prices have been 
inflnenced by raihvay commuirications, and tiie rise of tbe export trade, and after 
allowing a margirr of from 5 tol5 per cent, for local variations,and other contingen¬ 
cies, such as the fluctuations in the value of silver and the great increase in the 
supply of food-grains, which the opening and extensions of the Clieniib Canal 
is bringing about, the prices to be assumed for assessment purposes were deduc¬ 
ed from them. The rates now assumed, compared with those assumed at last 
settlement, bring out an increase of from 17 to 31 per cent, for rabi, and from 
3 to 75 per cent, for kban'f crops. If tbe results be worked out with mathema¬ 
tical accuracy by multi])lying the relative area under each crop by a fixed 
standard of ontturu and coinrauting the gi‘o.ss outturn now and at last Settle¬ 
ment according to tlie above scale of prices, it will bo found that Rabi crop.s 
have increa.sed 30 per cent, in vaivie, kharif crops 24 per cent., and that the all¬ 
round increase in prices as assumed at the revised and the present settlement 
is 27 per cent. Tbe scale of prices now assumed is bo doubt liberal, especially 
by contra.st with the prices prevailing during the last four years. 'L’he latter has 
however been a peric'd of rather poor harvest and steady export, both of which 
causes have tended to inflate prices exceptionally. Even if the latter influence be 
now considered a permanent one, and it is pi’obable that every year England 
will look more and more to India for the supply of food-grains--dearth owing to 
poor harve.sts will be rare in futiu'e owing to the greater area under cultivation 
and the increased security of outturn due to the canal. 

102. The figures quoted in para. 100 bring into prominence tbe great vari- 
\ ariutioii betiveeu retail utiou wliicli Still prevails between prices quoted in the Gazette 

unci harvest prices. niicl tliose actually realised by agriculturists, and em¬ 

phasize the danger of basing conclusions on tbe former alone. The Gazette 
prices represent the average of high and low prices for the entire year ; they 
are submitted from the tahsi'b aud tbe influence of the retail traders, who are 
accustomed to quote tlieni as if legal and binding, not infrequently, I think, 
causes them to be represented as higher than tbe price.? actually prevailing. 
The agriculturist on the other band gets only the price fixed at harvest time 
(15th Har for rabi, loth Magar for kharif crops, excepting guv) when produce 
of all kinds being most plentiful is at its cheapest, and all subsequent dealings, 
between tbe zarnindars aud tlie grain-dealer are governed by the standard then 
fixed. If the price of wheat falls after 15th Har, tbe trader has still to pay at 
the rate then fixed, aud thus they lost heavily in rabi 1893, as the prices subse¬ 
quently fell 25 per cent, lower than the harvest quotations; while if it rises, as 
is generally the case, tlie trader gets all tlie benefit of the enhancement. In 
illustration of this point, I may instance the year 1892-93. The rabi was very 
abundant, early rains gave prospect of a successful kharif, and the harvest price 
of wheat was fixed at 20 to 22 sers per rupee. After the rate was fixed the 
I'abi grain was much injured by heavy rains and floods, and the early cessation 
of monsoon rains made the kharif out-look unfavourable. By 15th August the 
price of wheat had risen to 15 or 10 sers per rupee, though tliero had 
been no export. If the drought had continued wheat would probably be 
now (December 1893) selling at 12 to 18 sers, but fortunately there was 
a most timely aud abundant fall in September, which matured the kharif 
and enabled a very large area to be sown for the rabi of 1894. The result is, 
that while the supply has remained constant, wheat has now fallen to 25 sers 
per rupee, gram to 36 sers, which are almost identical with the prices assumed 
for re-assessment, and if winter I’nios are favourable, and the export trade 
remains dull, wheat will probably be selling next summer at 30, and gram at 45 
sers per rupee. Facts of tins nature show t'aat the cautious fixing of prices 
for the produce estimate was amply jnstifien. 



Hates of Yield. 

103. The leading statistics of cultivation and crops for the district as 
a whole for the five years 1888-89 to 1892-93, are given in 
Geneiaicropstatistici. ^^ppendix A. Put in the form of percentages, it appears 

that on every 100 acres of cultivation were sown 95 acres of crops, of wliicli 7 
failed and 88 came to maturity. 

Of 100 acres of harvested crops, 39 are grown in the kharif and 
61 in the rabi; 63 acres ai’o irrigated, ciz., 45 per cent, of the kharif crops 
and 74 per cent, of the rabi; 37 acres are unirrigated, viz., 65 per cent, 
of the kharif and 26 per cent, of the rabi. The following table snows the 
proportion of the leading crops to the total area of crops grown:— 
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cout. 
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35 per cent. 
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ii 
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3 

}f 


— 

Moth 

5 

39 
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61 

Oilseeda ... 

... i-5 

99 



Miscellaneous 

• 4« 5*0 

39 



Total 

... 39 





104. Owing to the deficiency and uncertainty of the rainfall the valuable 
iirigaiea and uuirr,gated crops cannot, except in ver;^ favourable years, be grown 
crop*. without irrigation. Of kharif crops, rice, maize and cane 

are invariably irrigated, so is cotton in dry years, but in seasons of good rainfall 
as much as one-third of the crop may be grown on dry lands. Moth, mung, mash, 
til are left to depend almost entirely on the rainfall, and the area under these 
crops fluctuates enormously from year to year. Of the jowdr, about 25 per cent, 
is grown on irrigated land, chiefly as fodder, the rest is grown on drylands as a food 
crop, the stalks being jireserved for fodder if pasture is scarce. Bdjra is little 
grown in this district, and about one-third of it is irrigated. Of rabi crops, wheat 
and barley are generally irrigated, only about onc-fifth is unirrigated, and 
most of this is grown on inundated land, the rest representing the share 
of wheat and barley grown as a mixed crop with gram, in which case irrigation 
13 very rare. On the other, hand gram and the rabi oilseeds are generally un¬ 
irrigated, only about one-fifth of the former and one-third of the latter being 
grown on irrigated lands. 


Produce experiments. 


105. To determine the outturn of these crops produce experiments were 
carried out on a largo scale in the three years 1889-90 and 
1891, and from the I’esults of these experiments, modified 
by my own observations and the opinions of intelligent zamindars and officials, 
and checked with the results assumed iu adjoining districts, rates of yield were 
deducted. Where the same crop was grown on different kinds of soil (chdhi, 
naliri, saildba, hdrdni) rates of yield were worked out for each soil, and to 
facilitate the calculation of the produce estimate, the all-round yield was then 
arithmetically determined. The process has been described in detail in the 
Assessment Reports. The results for each tahsi'l and circle are given below in 
Statements A, B, and C :— 
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Tahsil Qujranwala. 
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.M isccllniu-ouw ... 



:v.'3 

20 pci-acre. 


5 

l y pur acre. 


•3 

12 per acre;. 




Tuiul lia.r\(‘sloiI 



ci;; 

... 


57 

»»• 


47-3 




„ i'ail(‘(l ... 



ii‘5 



3 



2-2 





j, suwn 



(iS 

... 


54 

... 


49'5 

... 



f 

Cano ... 




10 


2-75 

10 


1'75 

12 




Cutrou ... 



\1T, 

4 


4 

4 


3-75 

4 




Mur/.o 



•1'5 

8 



8 


10 

G 




liico . 



3 

10 


5 

14 


■4 

12 



I 

Jowilr ... 



7'5 

3 


0 

4 


10 

5 




Moth . 



3-5 

2 


G 

2 


3 3 

2 




Munir ... ... 



1 

3 


4 

2 


4-7 

3 

KUan'C 



"Mi.sc.fllnncous... 



•75 

1'5 


2 

•75 

1-5 

12 iiof aci-o. 


2 

3-5 

1-5 

13 pel' auni. 




Total h;n'vusU)<l 



31) 



3C'5 


37 




„ I'allol ... 



4 

«• * 


■jr, 



5 





„ taiwi 



34 

t* • 


40 

«». 


42 

1 1 




„ kliiir f and 
rahi bar^ usted 



94-5 

... 


87-5 

... 


84^3 

... 




Total i'ailo 1 



7-.5 



C^5 

I . » 


7^5 




1 

„ sown 



103 

_ 


94 



01-8 

... 


STATEMENT B. 

Tabs'll Waz1 rnhad. 


' 







' ' 

Ilarvost. 

CT’op, 

UIl ARKIIAUI. 

13ANGAK. 

uhenab, 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
caltivation- 

Average onttnrn in 
maunds, per acre. 

^ to 

CO <D 

Oi u 

> Si 

o 

C« O ri 

cc) 

OJ o 

Average outturn in 
maundSj per acre. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cidtivation. 

Average outturn in 
maunds. per acre. 



IVliual ... 

37 

12 

30 

9 

48 

7 



liailoy ... 

11 

1) 

9-5 

8 

11 

7 



Wheat & Larlcy 

6-25 

9 

2-75 

8 

3-5 

7 



(Irani ... 

6-5 

0 

4-75 

C 

•75 

4 



Whoat & giani... 

1 

8 

4 

8 

•23 

7 

Eabi ...-1 


Oilseeda 

•75 

4 

1 

4 

1-3 

4 



Fodder 

10'5 

oxcliidod. 

5-5 

exeluded. 

4 

oxcludcd. 



:Miseellanooiis ... 

2-5 

24 per acre. 

2 

20 per aero. 

G 

20 per acre. 



Total lif^rvi'Sted 

73-5 


75 

... 

C9 

• •1 



,, failed 

2-5 

>«» 

3 

... 

2-5 

... 


L 

„ sown 

•70 

... 

78 

• «« 

71-5 

... 



Cano 

4-25 

16 

3-75 

14 

2'75 

14 



CoUon ... 

0 

4 

C 

4 

3-5 

3 



I\rui?;e ... 

.5-5 

12 

2-25 

10 

0-5 

9 



lUee 

3 

10 

8-73 

10 

3 

2 



.lowdv & foilclor 

10-25 

3 

8-25 

3 

C 

3 



Mot.Ji, ... 

4 

2 

9-5 

2 

■6 

2 



Oilscoils 

2 

2 

1-5 

2 

1 

2 

Kharif ... J 


Miae<dliine('nfl ... 

1-5 

IG per aero. 

1-5 

IG per aero. 

3-75 

10 per aero. 


Total linrvi sted 

30-5 


35'3 

... 

34 




,j faihal 

2-5 


2-5 

*<« 

2-5 

... 



„ sown 

39 

... 

38 

• Ik 

38-5 

>•* 



,, kharffaiid 









rabi hi rvea- 









tnd 

110 

*.t 

102 

..I 

103 

itt 



Total fuiloc: 

5 

... 

0 

..I 

5 

... 


L 

„ sown 

115 

... 

108 

... 

108 

... 
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STATEMENT C. 

TaJisil Hajizabad- 


Harvest. || 

Crop. 

BXb. 

Banoar. 

CUKNAB. 

1 Adjoining Bab. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed un 100 acres 
caltivation. 

Average outturn in 
mauads, per acre. 

Average area harvest¬ 
ed on 100 acres 
cultivation. 

a 

1 

u 

e % 

o - 

03 

o'” 
fcc - 

E S 

H s 
< 

Average area huvest- 
ed on lUO acres 
cultivation. 

Averape outturn in 
xnaunda, per acre. 

A 5 
£ s. 

> a . 

R 

• 

R O fl 

O) o 

<p s s 

bC O 

R zs 
fe-a a 

P 01 V 

s 

o £ 

E § 

" t 

a S, 

O M 

<0 

A. OS 

S a 
■< 



Wheat M. 

20 

1 

10 

20 

7 

1 

45 ! 

7 

18 

10 


1 

Burley 

4-5 

6 

7 

8 1 

8 

U'jj 

4 

9-6 


1 

Gram. 

4-5 

in 

3-5 

r. 

25 

6 

6 6 

10 


1 

Wheat & gram 

1-6 

7-5 

•5 

0 


... 

6 5 

10 



Wheftt 4 barley 

■fi 

9 


... 

... 

... 

1 

9'5 


Oilseeds 

3'5 

6 

1 

4 

•5 

4 

2-6 

a 

P5 1 

Fodder 

2 

excluded. 

25 

cxclu«l“«l. 

3-5 


2 

... 


r 

MiacmllancniiB 

2-5 

12 per acre. 

4T. 

14 per arre. 

6-5 

14 per acre 

6 

12pcraoro. 



Total liarvesLftd 

39 


45 

... 

05 


40 

... 


1 

Total failed ... 

2 


4 


4 


25 


1 

L 

„ fiuwn 

41 

... 

49 

... 

69 

... 

4-25 

... 

\ 

f' 

Cane. 

1 

12 

2 

14 

4 

14 

1 

32 

1 


Cotton 

4'S 

4T) 

2'6 

4 

2-5 

3 

3 

4-6 

{ 


Hico ... ... 

3 

21 

7 

1 l.S-5 

1-5 

11 

2 

24 



Mui/.0..i 

1 

S 

3 

1) 

45 

8 

1 

8 



Jowiir..* 

14 

6 2.''. 

6 


5 

3 

1.5 

6-25 

't J 


JHjra. 

3'5 

62.'; 

1-5 


4 

3 

12 

3 

.^1 


Moth, mung ... 

10 

3 

0 

'S7} 

6 

2 

2'5 

2 



Til . 

2-6 

2 

15 

2 


... 

... 

... 



Uiscellaneons 

16 

10 

3 

10 per acre. 

3 

12 per acre. 

2'5 

10 per acre. 



Total harvested 

41 

• «. 

30 

... 

24 

... 

40 




Total failed ... 

«.« 



... 

4*5 

. . . 

5 

■ .« 



„ sown ... 



33 

... 

28-5 

... 

45 



Tho statistics which are the foundation of the produce estimate show for 100 
acres of cultivation, which is assumed to be an average holding : — 

(1) Total area sown, area failed and area of crops harvested with 

details for kharif and rabi. 

(2) The number af acres of each crop grown on 100 acres of culti- 

vation in each circle, and the outturn of an averiigo acre. 

106. Having ascertained the above, it was only necessary to apply the 
Caiouiation o£ produce Sanctioned scale of i)riccs to the outturn of each crop to 
haif-assotB. determine the gross value of the produce of an average 

holding of 100 acres m each circle, and tlie ov/nor’s share of the produce having 
been worked out from the statistics of kind rents, the limit of the Government 
demand at half-assets was easily deducted for 100 acres, and this result applied 
to the total cultivation of the circle, gave the produce half-net assets estimates 
for the circle. 


Deduction for fodder. 


107. It was however necessary to exclude from this calculation fodder 
crops, turnips, carrots, S-o., in the rabi; clover {sinji maina) 
and part of Umjowdr in the kharif, cf which in practice the 
landlord receives no share. On this account in talisil Giijranwala all the rabi 
fodder crop, amounting to about 5 per cent, of cultivated area, and two-thirds 
of the jotrdr in the Charkhari, one-half in tlio Bangar and one-fourth in the 
Adjoining Bar, where pasture is extensive, ani^jowdr is grown chiefly as a food- 
grain, were left out of consideration in estimating the landlord’s share and the 
half-net assets. Similarly, in AVazirabad, where owing to the scantiness of pas¬ 
ture, fodder crops are more largely grown, all the rabi fodder, about 8 per cent, 
of the cultivation and three-fourths of the/o'avir in the Charkhari and Bangar, 
one-half in the Chenab were allowed for fodder. In Hafizabad, owing to the 
large pasture area the fodder deduction was smaller. The rabi fodder crop 
covers only 2'5 per cent, of the cultivation, and of the jowdr three-fourths in the 
Chenab circle, two-fifths in the Bangar, and one-fourth in the Bar and Adjoining 
Bar, or about 3'5 per cent, of the total cultivation was allowed for fodder. 
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108. The value of the straw had also to be considered. In Gujranw^la 
Value of Straw to the and Wazirabad,Cultivation being mainly dependent on wells, 
landlord. the uumber of cattle required to carry it on is very great, 

and as there is deficiency of natural pasture, the landlord rarely receives a share 
of the straw as of right, even when the grain is divided, though it is customary 
to allow him a fewhundlos for his homeoonsumption. lu HafizabadjOnthe other 
hanil, the prevalence of Idrdni and naht i cultivation renders fewer cattle neces¬ 
sary, and as pasture land is abundant in the B^r and Adjoining Bar circles, the 
landlord receives the same share of the straw as of grain. In Wazirabad 
and Gujrdnwala I have tlierefore excluded the value of straw as the landlord 
receives no share in it; in Hafizabad the value of straw on the area in which the 
landlord receives a share has been taken into consideration. 


109. The owner’s share of the produce was deduced from the statistics 
Owner’s siiaruof tiio pro- of kind rcnts as recorded at measurements. Kind rents in 
this district aro much less popular than pure or mixed cash 
rents. In Gujranwala 51 '5 per cent, of the cultivation is held by tenants-at-will, 
but kind rents are found only over 11 per cent. In Wazirabad 46 per cent, is 
cultivated by tenants, and in Hafizabad 45 per cent., but in the former kind 
rents prevail over only 8'5 per cent, and in the latter over 25 per cent, of the 
cultivation, The landlord’s net share, after deducting from 12 to 16 per cent, 
for menials' dues, which were estimatedat from 12 to 16 per cent, (being very 
considerable in well tracts) worked out as follows in each circle and tahsil :— 


Talisil. 

Chorkhari. 

Bangar. 

Adjoining 

Bar 

Chenab. 

B4r 

Total Tabail. 

Gujranwala. 

28 per cent. 

25 1 

22-5 

... 

... 

26 

War.irubnd . 

as „ 

30 

... 

S2 

*11 

32 

HaSzabad . 

*** ! 

26 

24 

29 

225 

246 


and one-half of this in each case represented the Government share at half net 
assets. This fraction, applied to the value of the crops and straw on an average 
holding of 100 acres, after necessary deduction for fodder, gave the produce half 
assets for that area, and from this produce estimates were worked out for each 
circle as explained in para. 105. The results will be discussed in the remarks 
on the assessment of each circle. 


Compotition cash roots. 


110. A remarkable feature of this district is the prevalence of cash 
rents, whichare almost unknown in adjoining districts north 
of the Chenab, and are much rarer in districts south of the 
Ravi. In Gujranwala 40'5 per cent, of the total cultivation, in Wazirabad 31*5 
per cent., and in Hafizabad 25 per cent., is held by teuants-at-will paying pure 
or mixed cash rents. 


HI. The preference of this form of rent to the ordinary " hatdi'* 
Cause of their prova- I attribute mainly to historical causes (1) under the 
loncoin this district. ^ Sikhs tlio greater part of the district was held in jagir by 
absentee Sardars on condition of military service, or by officials of the Court, to 
whom cash payments and a fixed amount of grain were more convenient than a 
division of the produce which they could not themselves supervise or control ; 
(2) in villages the State demand was so high under the Sikhs, and 

during the first years of our rule, that it absorbed all or nearly all of tho profits 
of cultivation, and owners who had larger holdings than they could cultivate 
generally let out the excess to tenants for a cash rent equivalent to the State 
demand. There was admittedly no margin for profit rents, and it was more 
convenient to make the tenants pay the cash assessment than to exact a share 
of the crop. 


Different forinfl of cfibli 
rent. 


112 . 

and mixed. 


Cash rents are ordinarily of two kinds, pure 


The pure cash rent is usually an acreage rate on unirrigated and nahri 
land, while on well lands it is a lump sum for the lease of 
a share in tho well area and well water, one-half 
one-third or one-sixth as the case may be. 


Pure oaab rents. 


or 
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The mixed or rMkota rent is f>;encrally taken on the best well lands in 
, the form of a fixed amount in cash in the kharif, and a 

iiixaa or chxkota rent. n t • x » i* • ii i * • xi 

fixod weight or measun^ of gram generally wheat, in the 
rabi. It is common in the Charkhari and I’ann^ar circles of Gujranwala and 
Wazirabad, rare in the Adjoining Bar circh's of Gujranwala, and almost un¬ 
known in llafizabad. 


113. As it is now the recognised rc'vcnue policy to fix the assessment, 
Importance of cash rente with reference to caslireiits when these are competitive and 

as n. basis forasscaamont. prevail ovcr a considerulile area, as being a more reliable 
basis than kind rents which involve several uncertain and varying elements, 
great pains were taken to obtain an accuraie record of them. The basis of the 
calculation was theprepared at maasurcinents, the entries in which 
were made after enquiry from owners and t<aianL.s, and were carefully tested by 
the supervisiugofilcials, by local enquiry, comparison with the girddivari, &c. As 
the people did not, in the begiriningat lefjst,iinderstancl that such rents were to 
be used as a basis for the assessment, I do not think any attempts were generally 
made to fraudulently under-state them. After settlement operations had 
been sometime in progress landlords here and there began to realise the signifi¬ 
cance of cash rents, and I believe in some villages, especially those owned by 
KhatriSs Brahmins, and other capitalist landlords, deception was attempted. 
]n wriffing up the village note-books I paid special attention to the rent 
statistics, and worked out the average cash rent for the village, which in assess¬ 
ing was found most useful as a check on the jama given by circle rates. 

114. In using cash rents as a basis for assessment, the first question is 
Are the cash rente com- aro tlicy Competitive, t.c., do they represent the full letting 

p'ititive? value of the laud as dolermincd by its productive power, 

and modified by the demand for and supply of tenants ? 

In Wazirabad, where owners arc numerous, lioldings comparatively small, 
markets close, communications favourable, and the demand for land keen, it was 
found that the rents were fully competitive, and in the Charkhari circle were 
often rack-rents. 

Conditions in the Gujranwala Charkhari and Bangar wore similar, with 
this difference that holdings were lu?*ger, and tenants fewer, and rents in these 
two circles were on the whole found to bo fairly comjietitivc, rarely rack-rents. 
On the other hand in tlie Adjoining Bar circle of Gujranwala and over all 
Hafizabad tabsil it was found tliat the largeness of the propritary liolding.s, 
great area of land available for cultivation, comparative scarcity of any tenants, 
except village menials who are allowed to hold at privileged rates, great demand 
for cultivators on newly opened canal land-, the want of good communications 
and the distance from a central market, tin- backward and unenlightened con¬ 
dition of the owners who have only recently taken to agriculture, and have not 
yet fully realised the extent to wliich the ju-ofits of land have been enhanced by 
high prices and more secure returns,—all t.liose causes c.ombined to render rents 
low, stationary and non-competitive. Accoi'dingly in this latter tract the estimate 
based on cash rents was used rather as a corrective on tho kind rent half-assets 
estimate than as an independent standard of assessment. 

115. 'rbe next question regarding cash rents is, are they fully and 
Ar« they fully and punctually realised ? 

punutmiiiy re;iiisod ? Enquiry on this point showed that except in parts 

of Wazirabad, where rents have been unduly forced up owing to the congestion 
of the agricultural population and in villag^es owned in whole or part hy capital¬ 
ists, cash rents over the rest of tho districi are on the whole decidedly moderate 
or low. They are however realised in full, irrespective of the nature of tho 
harvest. In fact the owner foregoes tlio clianco of larger profit from a kind 
rent to escape the risk of seasons and the trouble of supervising the division of 
the produce, and is content with a cash rent representing a share of the produce 
smaller in amount but certain and easily realised. Land is generally given out 
cn yearly leases liefore the rains begin, and while the sea.sons are yet uncertain 
and the failure of the harvest is rarely a i-easoii for foregoing or reducing the 
rent, any arrears being carried on to tho next harvest. 
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116. In dealing with the figures it was observed that pure cash rents 
Method of aecertaining being commou OB the inferior soils were apt to give an under 
arerage cash rents. estituato of the average letting value of land, mixed or chikota 

rents which are taken on the best lands would give an over-estimate. Combining 
the total area and rentals of both classes and commuting the value of the grain 
and fodder payments in chikota rents, we got the total area, roughly two-fifths of 
the cultivation in Gujranwala, one-third in Wazirabad, one-fourth in Hnfizabad, 
under cash rents and the total cash rents paid. Tliis area however included 
mixed soils, clidhi, bdrdni, nahri, saildba, the chdhi area being far in excess of 
all the others combined. The cash rents for bardni, nahri and saildba lands 
were therefore ascertained from the figures for unmixcd holdings in .a number 
of aver.age villages in each circle, and the area and rental of these soils having 
been eliminated from calculation, the balance represented the area and rental of 
chdhi land, from which the chdhi average rate was then deduced. 


nvil 


117. Taking one-half of the net value of kind and cash rents in each 
iiiiif-net tiMaets stand- cii’ole to represent the half-net assets, the kind and cash 

rent half-assct.s acreage rates were arrived at. There was 
naturally a difference greater or less between the two estimates, and the next 
question was how to combine them so as to get a reliable set cf half-assets rates. 
In Gujranwala, where the difference between the estimates was small, the half- 
assets acrenga rates were obtained by striking the mean berweenthem, and the 
result was accepted by the Financial Commissioner. In Wazirabad, the differ¬ 
ence though larger, was not considerable, and here too, 1 proposed to take the 
mean of the two sets of figures. The Financial Commissioner howevei’, follow¬ 
ing the Commissioner’s suggestions, accepted a half-assets estimate based on 
the application to the whole area of the lump and cash rents in the proportion in 
which they were found to exist over the area actually under lump and cash rents. 
In Hnfizabad, the produce half-assets, owing to the lowness of cash rents, worked 
out 67‘5 per cent, iu excess of the ca.sh rent h.alf-assets, and it was found 
impossible to so combine them as to derive any single reliable half-asset estimate 
from them. The revenue rates finally proposed were about mid-way between the 
two. 

118. 


Aijseauiolit of bahjar. 


Before discussing the manner in which the.se theoretical standards 
were applied in each circle, and the actual results derived 
from them, tlie assessment of pasture land, and tl>e treat¬ 
ment of canal cultivation may bo conveniently referred to. The previous history 
of assessment of waste has been given in para. 30. At the present 
settlement the pasture land in the Chenab cir61os benefitted by river action has 
been assessed as a rule at 2 anna.s per acre, tlio rate fixed in the dialluviou rules 
for pasture laud which may hereafter bo formed by lax^er action, and no such 
area has been extunpted. Ju the other circles in which pasture land is abun¬ 
dant, vi::., tho Adjoining Bar circle in Gujranwala, the Bangar, Adjoining Bar 
and Bar circles in Hafizabad, the system initiated by Captain Nisbet has been 
maintained with some niodification.s. In each circle an area proportioned to 
tho pasture requirements of tho village which depends largely on the number 
of cuttle and wells required to carry on tlic cultivation has been exempted from 
assessment. This exemption in the Uafizabad Bangar, where owing to the 
abundance of wells a great number of cattle are required, extends to an 
area equal to the area under cultivation, in the remaining three circles where 
bdrdni or nohri cultivation requiring fewer cattle is more prominent, to an 
area equal to half the total cultivation. The remaining area has then been assessed 
like cultivated laud with reference to its profits from grazing, firewood, ghi, 
which have been ascertained by enquiry in the villages and comparison with the 
income derived by Government from the grazing leases of the rakhs for the last 
30 years. Tho rates per acre are as follows :— 

Gujranwala Adjoining liar... ... ... annas. 

Hafizabad Adjoining Bar .. ... ... 2 „ 

Bar *■• ... ... ... ... 2 ,, 

Bangar ... ... ... ... 1 annn. 


The pasture land in the Bangar is as a rule highlyitig, sandy or damaged 
by kallar. in tho other circles it is of excellent quality, and tho profits in vil- 
lages with large areas of excess pasture are considerable. 




119. The instructions for tlie aseessmcnt of canal-irrigated laud as laid 
AsieLsment ot nahri down in Revenue Circular No. 80, is that it should be ordi-* 
nnrily assessed at the same rates as unirrigated land of simi¬ 
lar quality and advantages in the same tract, leaving the advantage derived by the 
owners from canal irrigation to be realised by canal owner’s rate. This assumes 
that the owner’s rate, the water-rate being paid by the tenant, is paid by the 
owner and represents the difference to the owner between the returns from the 
land as unirrigated and as canal-irrigated. Both of these are very wide assump¬ 
tions, and were not found to be iustificd by the circumstances of canal 
irrigation in this district. 


120. The Chendb Canal began to irrigate as an inundation canal in 

mstory of canal rates. ^ water-ratc of Es. 2-8 per 

acre was levied on all crop.s. This was always paid by the 
tenant, the owner receiving his customary share of the crop as before, generally 
one-third in Wazirabad, one-fourth in fliifizaltad. From kliarif 1892 the supply 
was made perennial and the water-rates raised to the following scale:_ 


Its. A. P. per acre. 


1. iSugar cane ... ... ... 7 

2. Rico ... ... ... (5 

3. Tobacco, indigo melons, &e. ... 5 

4. Cotton, fibres, maize, oilseeds :tii(l all 

rabi crops, except gram and nmsar 

5. All klmrif crops not specified tibove and 

gram and masar ... ... 2 

At the same time an 


8 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 


3 12 0 
8 0 

owner’s rate of Re. 1 per acre on all land canal- 
irrigated in either harvest was introduced, Avith the concession that for 10 years 
only half the rate should be levied. The new scale of cliarges was at first 
received with much grumbling, and the zammdars .'isserted that the inevit¬ 
able result of the great enhancement of rates would bo a decrease of canal 
irrigation, as tenants could not be found to pay them. So far from this 
however the result has been that canal inigation in the settled villages 
alone in one year wont up from 60,000 to about 87,000 acres, and not only 
have tenants been found willing to pay the etilianced water-rates, but the 
owners have almost Avithout e.xception transferred to the tenant the burden 
of owner’s rate as Avell. Looking to tlie.se facts, and also bearing in mind 
that the produce on va/iri land is at present equal to and will in future 
exceed that of that thi.s jtroduce is, a.s far as the owner’s share is 

concerned, obtained with less labour and expense, and is much less precarious 
than the produce on chd/ii and hdrdni lands, tliat the landlord’s share in the 
produce i.s the same as on chuhi laud, and tl.at he has to pay no canal dues of 
any description, it Avould be manife.stly an al>siud and unnecessary sacrifice of 
land rcA^enue to assess such land a.s if it Avcrc unirrigated. 

1—1. In the Report of the Ilulizabad lahiSil in winch nearly all the 
canal irrigal ion lies, I therefore urged that in whatever 
way the quc.^tioii of amalgamating OAvner’s and occupier’s 
rates Avas settled, tlie principle of as.sessitig 9in/n'f land at 
unirrigated rates break.s down completely, arid that such 
land should be assc.ssed on its merits, i. r., Avitb reference to the ordinary half 
assets staiidard, alloAvance being made of course for the deductions for owner’s 
and occupier’s rates. I also urged tliut as tlie Canal Department Avas already 
levying separate occupier’s and oAvnev’s rate.- , pitched fully as high as the circum¬ 
stances of the case Avarrant, the total assessment of i land should be reo-ard- 
ed as a land revenue asset, otlieinvi.se as- canal irrigation Avas driving wells out 
of working tho land icA-enue dem*and we>uld have to be reduced in many A-illages 
by the assessment of land formerly rhdlii but. now nahri, at unirrigated rates. 

Fnrtlierraore as the c:.tcnsion of canal irrigation in Hafizabad i.s certain 
( 2 ). FuUire caitivatioa. to causc large arca.s ol waste to be broken up during the 
currency of settlement, I proposed that new cultivation, irri¬ 
gated from the canal, and unii rigated land becoming canal irrigated, should be 
assessed at the ordinary nahri rate Avlien it iiore a crop j but that to save tho 
people from the worry of continual enquiry and interference, this assessment 
should not be imposed till it exceeded Rs. ho in any one village. 


"PYOpOfaU for a$Sffoment 
of canahiirigatcd land. 
(1). E.vish'ifg rnU-ira- 
tion. 
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If we accept the principle of assessing at rtahvi rates new canal cultiva- 
(a.) l and from whieliirri. tion tlio logical Outcomc of it is that we are bound to remit 
gat ion may be withdrawn. t,),Q nssessmcnt OH land HBsessed as iiahri at settlement, 
which may hereafter, by shifting of water-courses or other reasons, be cut off 
from canal irrigation. I therefore proposed that in such cases the nahri assess¬ 
ment should be remitted when it came to Its. hO or to 10 per cent, of the village 
assessment, and the nnirrigated or pasture rate imposed according as the land 
was cultivated as uuirrigated or was used simply for pasture. 

122. Another difficulty was the assessment of well, which, though in 
Anposamentof woiiBoiitof good Order aiid fit for work, have gone out of work wholly 
gear owing to oaimi nction. qj. partly, bccause the owuer OT teuaut prefers to take canal 
water. In the lldfizabad fahsil 320 wells or 11 per cent, of the whole were 
found to be in this ])redi(;ameut. It was argued that the possession of the wells, 
even when not retjularly used fur irrigation, i.s a decided advantage, as the 
owners are able to fall back on them when the canal supply runs short, or the 
canal is closed for clearances, and they can also grovv certain crops, poppy, 
tobacco, melons, and vegetables, which could not be well grown with canal water. 

I therefore proposed a small lump assessment, Its. 10 in the Bangar, Rs. 

Ai Hal'd a ^ Adjoining Bar, Rs. t> in the Bar, to meet the cases 

■ of wells where the progress of canal irrigation had reduced 

the well irrigated area to less than 10 acres, such area to be assessed at dry 
rates, and the canal-irrigated area at nahri rates. 

Summary of proposals 123. Briefly then the proposals made to cover 

regardiugcanalcuitmition. changes, past or futiire, du6to thc canal, were:— 

(1.) That canal-irrigated land be assessed not at dry rates but on its 
merits, t.r,, with reference to the half-assets standard. 

(2.) That as the owner’s net profits from siicli land are not less than 
his profits from chdhi land, the rate on nahri land should be the 
same as on cMhi. 

(3.) That the ■whole of this assessment be treated as land revenue. 

(4.) That new land broken up hereafter with canal irrigation and 
uuirrigated onltivatiou which may receive canal irrigation be 
as8es.sed at the nahri rate for the circle when the amount comes 
to Rs. 50 in any one village. 

(5.) That the nahri assessment be rcrnilted on land when it ceases to 
receive canal water, and the pasture or dry rate be substi¬ 
tuted according as the land is u.sed for pasture or dry cultivation. 

(G.) That wells, which, though workable, are thrown wholly or partly 
out of work by the competition of canal irrigation be assessed 
at a fixed lump sumtorepre.scnttho well advantage, viz.. Us. 6 in 
the Bar, Rs. 8 in the Adjoining Bar, Rs. 10 in the Baugar. 

124. These proposals, the effect of which would be to impose a fixed 
assessment on existing cultivations, and allow for all future 

Objeotoftheaeproposaa. jq the caual (wliich is the chief disturbing 

factor) when they exceed Rs. 50 per annum, were made with the view of giving 
a certain amount of elasticity to the fixed assessment and to secure for Govern¬ 
ment a share in the profits of land broken up with canal irrigation during the 
currency of settlement. They wore thus a sort of compromise between a rigidly 
fixed assessment and one purely fluctuating or based on the crop statistics of 
each year. The latter would in theory be more suitable for the Hafizabad 
tahsfl, but if applied to nahri lands, the crops on which are fairly secure, it 
would logically be mucli more necessarry for the precarious chdhi and bdrdni 
lands. To extend the fluctuating system to the whole tahsfl or rather to the two 
tahsfls into which Hafizabad has now been subdivided, would involve a sweeping 
change of policy which at present seems unnecessary and to which the zamfndars 
are almost to a man opposed. 
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125. The above proposals were supported by tlio Coraraissioner bub 
were modified in some respects by the orders of the Finan- 
“lento esapro Oommissioner and of His Honor the Lieutenant- 

Governor. 

The matter lias been discussed iit considerable length in the reviews and 
orders on the Hafizabad Assessment Report. The decision finally arrived at 
was on the following lines 

(1.) The principle was accepted that an/iri laud should be assessed 
not at dry rates but with reference to the half-assets standard. 

(2.) It was further accepted that existing nahri land should be 
assessed at the same rate as rJidhi. 

(3.) But following the system adopted in the recently settled districts 
on the Bari Doab Canal—Lahore and Amritsar—it was directed 
that the increased land rcvmune due to the assessment of nahri 
land at a wet instead of a dry rate, i.fi., the difference between 
the two (known as the nalin-i parta) should be separately work¬ 
ed out in order that a credit for this amount might be given to 
the Canal Department. Tliough it is realised as land revenue 
and cesses are calculated on it, with reference to section 38 of 
Act VIll of 1873 and Revenue Circular 53, the Financial Com¬ 
missioner ruled that assignees and redemptors of land revenue 
in this district, inasmuch as their grants were assigned, or re¬ 
demptions of land revenue effected, prior to the introduction of 
canal irrigation, wore not entitled to the nahri parta except in 
cases where they would otherwise suffer pecuniary loss by irri¬ 
gation from wells or other private works having been superseded 
by irrigation from the canal. 

(4.) That it was inexpedient to impose tho full nahri rate on hanjar 
or hdrdni land newly irrigated from the canal during the term 
of settlement As this tortn was limited to ten years in con¬ 
sideration of the rapidly developing conditions of the tahsil, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considered that tho imposition of a 
hdrdni rate on new nahri land, i.e., hanjar land receiving canal 
water during terra of settlc'.ment would bo sufficient. 

(5.) That the wet assessment imposed on the existing nahri area of 
1892-93 should be considered a fixed assessment as there is no 
danger of the supply of canal water failing. 

(6.) That there was no reason to impose any extra assessment in tho 
form of a light abidna on wells wliich had been wholly or par¬ 
tially superseded by the canal. 

125 A. The effect of the orders summarised in (4) and (5) above was 
Effect of these amend- to considerably limit the scope of the proposals for future 
ineDta. fluctuation; set forth in para. 123. In fact the only re¬ 

spect in which fluctuation will now arise is that waste land broken up during 
settlement with canal water will pay the dry rate of the circle. The object of 
this limitation is thus stated in para. 23 of the Government review:— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor may observe that by making a nahri parta fluctuating 
it seems to him that its essential charater is destroyed. It is in fact reduced to some¬ 
thing not very different from an owners’ rate levied under the Land Revenue law instead 
of under the Canal Act, and, if it were proposed to levy such a rate, it would be a question 
whether there would not be the very arguments against it which have prevailed against 
and led to the abolition of the owners’rate, and wliether accordingly the better and simpler 
course would not be tp take an equivalent amount in the shape of an addition to the 
occupiers’ rate.” 

125 B. As a corollary to the above orders and to overcome any legal 
Amalgamation of tho oo- difficulties that might arise under the Canal Act by asses- 
enpisrs’and owners’rate. gijjg at wct rates li u/trt land already paying an owners’ 
pate in addition to the occupiers’ rate, it was also deeided to amalgamate tbe 
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* I’uniah Government, ownei's’ and occupiers’ rate—both of vvliich are in practice 
No. 1007, anted i6tu Mi y paid bj the cultivator—on the old villages of the Chenab 
mentofimiTalrVibiicCaual, a.s liRS recently been done on the Bari Doab.* 
Department. Tliis incasure Avill much simplify the accounts and demand 

statements and facilitate realisations. 


Otlior differencca In ti c 
Bystem ot aaecsainent in 
Ha&zabad. 


1250. Allusion may here be made to some other 
respects in which Hafizabad has been treated differ¬ 
ently from the rest of the district in the way of assess¬ 
ment. 


(11. The question of p ices generally has been alluded to in para. 105 
... above. n Gujranvvala and VVazirabad it was accepted 

use in pi ices. that foi purposes of assessment the increase in prices of 
produce obtained by comparing the prices now assumed with those prevailing 
hefoi’o last settjement might be estimated at 27 per cent. Later on in the orders 
on the Ajnula Assessment Report the principal was laid down that :— 


“ Tlio coinpni'i.son should be between the prices which actually ruled during the 
“ first few years of tlio expiring settlement when the conditions of cultivation as to extent 
" and oharactor approximated to those on which the asses.sment.s wore bussed and the prices 
“ wbich, so far as can bo judged, soem likely to prevail during tlio term of the new 
” settlement. 


As regards Hafizabad the Financial Commissioners (Review, para. 7) 
came to the conclusion that— 

" It would hfivdly bo safe to assume that prices during the torrn of tlie new 
“ settloinent will bo materially liiglior than those which havo generally prevailed daring the 
“ term of tlio expiring settlement,” 

and the Lievitcr.ant-Govornor in accepting this conclusion (para. 11 of Govern¬ 
ment orders) remarked tliat— 

“ Strange as ir may seem, there has been for one purpose no rise of prices worth 
“ speakiug- of,” 

and that the estimate to be deduced from produce rents must therefore 
be framed,simply by applying Colonel Nisbet’s rates to tlio cultivation of 
1892-93 accordingly, this estimate will be shown for Hafizabad circle in the 
next chapter. 

(2). The peculiar nature of the cash rents in tliis tract being so low 
fi^id non-competitive as not to fnrnisb an accurate measure 
of the profits of land and a l oliable basis for a half assets 
estimate has been alluded to in para. 114 above, and more fully tli.sciissed in 
para. 127 of the A.ssessraeut Report. In para. G of the order.s on the Assessment 
Report the Lievitoii int-Governor remarked that for the reason given it is only 
natural that belli k nd and ca,sh rents should run low as.they do, and the fact 
that the latter run so much lower tlmn the former may bo duo to there being 
an irreducible inioimum, which happens to be lower in the case of tlie latter 
than of the foi inor. This irreducible minimum happens to be one-fourth hatdi 
in the case of kind rents, the Government demand in the case of cash rents, 
and it was e.xqdaincd that though there is now a wide variation between the 
two, they were originally regarded as equivalent, the Government revenue in 
this ti’act ill Sikh limes having been usually one-fourth of the produce or its 
equivalent. The explanation of how they aro still regarded as tho irreducible 
minimum, thoipgli their relative value has now considerably altered, is to be 
found ill the rC iin/rHao which is so powerful aforco among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, especially in backward tracts. This theory affords tlio most .satisfactory 
explanation of the {dicnoraeuon that the two rents—one-fourth bafui and the 
Governmont deniaid—are still looked ou as equivalent, and as the minimum 
rent with whieli a landlord will be content. On the consideration of the whole 
question the Lieutenant-Governor agreed (para. 9) that— 

" Oa.sb renls licce do not afford a fair introduction of the profits of cultivation and 
“ that we cannot Luke lioui in any sense as a standard in assessing our revenue.” 
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(3). The next point of difference is as regards the term of assessment. 

Term of Sfttionu nt In Giijranwiila and Wazirabad the assessment was sanc¬ 
tioned provisionally for 20 years. In this tahsiT the 
Commissioner proposed to limit it to ten years, as it was impossible to forecast 
what the effects of the canal will bo on rents, rvells and population, and to 
what extent prices will be affected when the ]irojected Eechna Railway becomes 
a fait accompli. 

This proposal was accepted and the assessment has been given out for 
ten years only. 

CHARTER V. 

Methods akd eesl'lts or Eeassessmhnt. 


126. Having now discussed the ])rinciples of assessment and the 
SfofchodM nnfl re:^nlt3 of methods employed, their application ■ to each circle may 
reaBseasment. I^e considered. The Assessment Reports were submitted, 

the orders of Government received, and the new assessment introduced on the 
following dates :—' 


Tatisil. 

Date of report. 

Kinnber aii<l (into of 
(lovcrnnicnL letter sane- 
tho a.ssos.'?me[it. 

New asossTHOnt intro- 
chiced from 

GnjranwaTi 

' 25th .March 1801 

No. 208, /l/Oed 18Lh 
hrcAonbor 1801. 

Kharif, 1892. 

Waiirubad . 

28th Jannury 181)2 

No, 120, ihited 10th 
Kovc'tnbor 1802, 

Ditto. 

Hftfizabud... ... ... ... ■ 

Gth Jnno 1803. 

No. 150, elated lOtli 

Rahi, 1801. 



Kchniiiry 18D1. 



127. The Gujninwala tahsil being tlie simplest, having no dialluvion 
Tahaii Gii rinwiii ti'act aiid 110 camil irrigation was the first to be dealt with. 

' ' As measurements had not been completed when the report 
was submitted, I proposed to take the average of the crop statistics for the five 
years 1885-86—1889-90, as the basis of tiie assessment, but the Financial 
Commissioner directed that the rates sanctioned should bo applied to the 
figures for the most recent year, 1889-90. In working out the .village assess¬ 
ments the statistics of the new measuremonts as shown in Statement B. were 
adopted, and this explains the difference between the area figures now quoted 
and those given in the Assessment Report. As explained in para. 11, the 
tahsil has now been divided into three well marked assessment circles, the 
leading statistics of which at tlio last and present settlements are given in the 
following table : — 


N’imo of 
Circle. 

(U 

W 

o 

6 

a 

Settloments. 

«9 

3 

"rt 

o 

H 

6 

3 

g 

1 

d 

V 

A 

'S 

i ^ 

i 

’.S 

-:3 

O 

1 

1 

< 

d 

1 

1 

w 

1 *3^ 

Jama. 



Ro\i.=ic<l Scttlemei^t, 


1 

64, MO 

J'l.Ol? 

112,926 ■ 

08,8-38 j 

551 

14,03.5 : 

2,723 

1,.12,102 


2011 

1807-08. 








1 

r eld. 


1 

Now BBttleinout,lS!K)-!)2. 

219,103 

20,360 

OS,680 

130,42.3 

111,359 

50S 

18,466 

3,091 

) 1,41,617 












') new. 












h 1,74,806 


( 

Htn-iKed Settlement, 

167,887 

33,874 

12,339 

94,684 

68,370 

191 

26,123 


86,.399 


109 - 

1867.«W. 









c old. 


( 

New SetUement, 1890-02. 

16-1,634 

10,:}-52 

12,829 

111,453 

76,a37 

DO , 

34,520 

1.717 

> 92,281 












i new. 












h 1,10,320 


( 

Hevi-?eil Setllcmeut, 

102, 

13,915 

•18,a>2 

.30,792 

20.383 

127 

19,282 

436 

i 20,050 



1807-08. 









f old. 


(. 

New Syttlcmevkt, 1890 92. 

09,860 

5,nu 

:ls,107 

r»6,339 

24,640 

40 

31.559 

5is! 

5 30,048 












) new. 









1 



h 43,426 


( 

Heviscil Settloinent, 

•493,029 

116,929 

1:17,198 

3-47,402 

187,591 

' 8G9 

59,440 

4,736 

2,44,551 


418^ 

1807-08. 









C old. 


1 

New Settlement, 1890-92. 

183,957 


119,616 

208,115 

213,836 

734 

S4,,545 

5,.326 

3 2,0:1,046 





36,326 1 







) new. 


_ 


--- 


- 




_ 


h 3,28,612 


so that in the interval cultivation had increased 20 per cent., wells 13 per cent., 
and the assessment had been raised 8 per cent., by progressive or prospective 


enhancement. 
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128. 


General description. 


Charkhaei Circle. 

The Charkhari circle, embracing the eastern half of the tahsil 
and containing 204 estates, is the most highly developed. 
The rainfall averages 25 inches, but 85 per cent, of the 
cultivation is attached to wells, the average well area being 36 acres, which is 
more than a well can command in dry years. Cultivation had increased 16 
per cent., wells 14 per cent., population 25 per cent., and about 30 per cent, of 
the total area is still available for cultivation, though a great deal of this is 
poor hallar. The proprietary body, chiefly Hindu and Musalnidn Jats of fair 
industry but little thrift, is weak, holdings are large, averaging 15 acres of culti¬ 
vation per owner, and only 36 per cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of 
owners. Cultivation is fairly efficient, 100 acres yielding on an average of years 
94'5 of crops, chiefly cane, cotton, rice, maize jowdr and moth in the kharif, 
wheat in the rabi. The soil is very variable. On the east along the 
Sialkot border, and south along the valley of the Deg, it is a stiff clay fairly 
fertile but difficult to work, in places impregnated with Jcallar, and in rainy 
seasons subject to damage from the floods of the Aik and Deg nalas which 
bring down the drainage from the Sialkot side. On the west adjoining the 
Hangar a rather light sandy loam prevails which succumbs rapidly to a drought. 
The tract had b(!en grievously overassessed in the past and money-lenders 
have acquired a foothold in nearly every village. One-third of the cultivation 
has been alienated—half sold, half mortgaged—and most of this has passed to 
money-lenders or capitalists who now hold one-fourth of the circle. 

-ew demand b- Stan 1 demand brought out by the application 

atSTt aasrasment.^ of the various Standards of assessment to the area figures 

by new measurements arc in round numbers— 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 


Ciisii rent lialf as-sots . 

Produeo vent half assets ... ... ... ... ... 

Onc-si.xth gTos.s produce ... ... ... ... 

Rates (if last settkniicnt increased by 27 per cent foi' in- 
crease of prices 


Rs. 

1,48,000 

2,00,000 

2,33,000 

2,20,216 


The assessment proposed by mo was Hs. 1,80,000, an enhancement of 27 
per cent, on the old demand, and the rates I suggested to work out this assess¬ 
ment were 


Irrigated 

Unirriyalod 


1 8 
0 12 


per acre. 


which wore slightly lower than the half net assets rates.—Irrigated He. 1-9-0, 
uuirrigated 14 auuas—obtained by taking the mean of the cash and produce 
half assets acreage rates. 

The Financial Commissioner, while accepting a total assessment of 
Rs. 1,80,000, directed that I should adhere to the half assets rates Re. 1-9-0 and 
14 annas per acre as revenue rates, working f-ully up to them in villages owned by 
landlords of the commercial classes?, who cultivate through tenants, and allowing 
suitable consideration in the case of self-cultivating proprietors. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, while ac cepting these rates remarked that the chdhi rate of Re. 1-8-0 
was only barely su])ported by the cash rent statistics and emphasising the desir¬ 
ability of assessing with leniency the cultivation dependent on wells, directed that 
the assessment of the v/hole circle should not exceed Rs. 1,74,000. The sum total 
of the village asscs.sraents as given out came to Rs. 1,74,866, or 24 per cent, in 
excess of the former demand which had been however raised 7 per cent, during 
the currency of the expired settlement. The incidence per acre of the new 
demand is Re. 1-5-4. The demand is I think light and Rs. 1,80,000 could have 
been taken without undue pressure. I find that rents have risen almost in the 
ratio that the revenue demand has been enlianced, and the new assessment 
should be paid with ease as cultivation is secure and tenants numerous. 


Hangar Circle. 

130, The Hangar circle, containing 169 estates, occupies the centre and 
„ , , . ' north-west of the tahsil, and is intermediate in agricultural 

encra escrip ion. conditions as in position between the Charkhari and Ad¬ 
joining Bar. The rainfall averages about 20 inches, and when well distributed 
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this is sufficient to bring to maturity good crops of moih^ mung, jowdr, gram, 
and wheat and gram, in the rather light loam soil of which the circle is mainly 
composed. 69 per cent, of the cultivation is nominally chdhi, but the cMhi area 
averaging 45 acres per well is much more tlian a well can irrigate in any one 
year, the water level averaging about 40 feet, and in dry years part of the well 
areas lies fallow, while in years of good rainfall they are sown with unirrigated 
crops. Accordingly for assessment purpose 36 acres, the average area 
of chdhi crops raised per well was taken as the area to which the irrigated rate 
should be applied. Since last settlement cultivation had increased 18 per cent., 
wells 10 per cent., the assessment having been progressively enhanced in the 
meantime by 7 per cent. The soil on the north side is a good loam very suitable 
for sugar-cane and wheat and almost equal to that of the best Charkhari villages. 
On the south towards the Lahore border it is decidedly light and poor. Owing 
to the greater nnirrigated area find the larger well areas cultivation is much 
more precarious than in the Charkhari. The outturn of crops varies much 
from year to year, but on the average of five years 1885-86 to 1889-90 100 acres 
of cultivation were sown with 94 acres of crops, of which 6‘5 failed and 87 '5 
came to maturity. The irrigated crops are on the whole inferior in kind and 
outturn to those of the Charkhari, but the unirrigated cultivation is superior. 
The landlord’s net share is however only 25 per cent, against 28 in the Char¬ 
khari. The proprietary body—mainly Jiits—is fairly strong, holding 44 per cent, 
of the cultivation, and had suffered less from overassessment in the past and 
the exactions of the money-lender in recent years. 25 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
tion has been alienated, viz., 14 per cent, sold and 11 per cent, mortgaged, of 
which aboi’.t two-thirds has passed to new agriculturists. Holdings are large, 
the area of cultivation per owner averaging 14 acres, and there is still some 
room for expansion, the culturable area amounting to 25 per cent, of the whole. 

nemarntby tho ynriouB 131. The demand brought out by applying the 

stantiards of assessment. varioLis standards of assc.ssincnt to the new areas is 

Rs. 

]. Casli rent half assets ... ... ... 1,22,000 

2. Produce rent ... ... ... ... 1,22,500 

3. One-.sixtl) "ross produce ... ... ... 1,52,000 

4. Old klicwat rates plus 2? per cent, for increase of 

prices ... ... ... ... 1,32,000 

I proposed to assess up to the half ass<‘ts rates—irrigated Re. 1-4-0, uu- 
irrigated, 12 annas per acre—whicli in this circle worked out almost the same 
for cash and produce rents, and to make duo allowance for the fluctuation of 
cultivation by applying these rates not to the present cultivation but to the 
average of the previous five years. Tins would give a demand of Rs. 1,10,477 
or 20 per cent, above the old demand. 

The Financial Commissioner accepted the irrigated rate Re. 1-4-0 but 
reduced the dry rate to ton annas. He directed that these rates should be 
applied to the cultivated area of 1889-90, the ehdhi area being estimated at only 
.36 acres per well, and that tho total assessnu ut should not exceed Rs. 1,08,000. 
^Ihe Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned these ari’angemonts. The sum of the village 
assessments as given out comes to Rs. 1,10,320 or nearly tho same as 1 had 
originally proposed. This gave an increase of 20 per cent, on the old demand 
and an incidence of 15 annas 11 pies per cultivated acre. The new assessment 
is a fairly high one with reference to the lialf assets standard, but there is 
plenty of room for increase of rents and expansion of cultivation, and it should 
be paid without difficulty, thongli if there is .a succession of bad seasons suspen¬ 
sion of the demand will be required, especially iu estates on the south side of 
the circle where the rainfall is uncertain and the soil poor. 

Adjoining Bae Ciecde. 


132. 


General deBcription. 

the total area. 


The Adjoining B;ir circle, containing 75 estates (most of which 
are held in jdgir by Ritja Harbdns Singh) lies on the 
south-west of the tahsil and contains about one-fifth of 


Since last settlement cultivation had increased 41 per cent., wells 18 per 
cent., population 20 per cent., the assessment having been raised 15 per cent, by 
progresssive jV/aas; 44 per cent, of the cultivation is returned as protected by 
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wells. But as the average well area—18 acres—is far in excess of what a well 
can command with a water level averaging 45 feet, the cultivation on the wells 
is largely dependent on rain. The rainfall is less than in the other circle and 
may be estimated at IG inches. The soil is however decidedly superior, an 
excellent loam, cool, easily worked, and so retentive of moisture that unirrigated 
crops thrive with even a light rainfall. The quality and outturn of these 
crops is superior to that in the other circle ; leas moth and mung are grown, 
more jowdr, gram and wheat, and gram. On the wells however the proportion 
of valuable irrigated crops, cane, rice, maize, is much less than in the Charkhari 
or Bangar, and the outturn poor. 

The proprietary body is strong, chiefly Jat Sikhs, of fine physique and 
great enterprise, comparatively free from debt, and derives a considerable in« 
come from service in the army or police. Great numbers of them have taken 
up land as peasant colonists on the Chenab Canal. Holdings are fairly large, 
the average area of cultivation per owner being 10 acres. Owners cultivate 
44 per cent, of the area themselves and there is still plenty of room for expan¬ 
sion as 38 per cent, of the area is culturable. Only one-sixth of the cultivation 
has been alienated—9 per cent, sold, 7 per cent, mortgaged—and 40 per cent, of 
this has passed to agriculturists. Owing to tlie large margin of available land, 
the comparative .scantiness of the population and the great expense of working 
the wells, for each of which 8 yoke.s of oxen or buffaloes are required, the owner’s 
net share is much lower than elsewhere, only 22‘5 per cent, of the gross produce. 
The circle is on the whole a decidedly prosperous one, thongh the small rain¬ 
fall and the great area of unprotected cultivation cause considerable fluctuations 
in agriculture from year to year. 

133. The demand on cultivation brought out by the various standards 
of assessment applied to the statistics of new assessment is - 


1. 

Cash ronfc half assets ... ... 


Re. 

44,500 

2. 

I’roduca rent half assets ... ... ... 

• •• 

48,500 

3. 

One-Hixtli gross prodace ... ... 

*»e 

68,600 

4. 

Rates of last settlement plus 27 per cent, for increase 
of price . .. 

44,640 


so that there is a pretty close agreement between (1), (2) and (4), while (3) 
is obviously inapplicable as half the owner’s share is not one-sixth but only 
one-ninth. As rents were not fully competitive and were certain to rise 
with an enhanced assessment, I proposed to assess fully up to the half 
assets rates —Irrigated Re. 1-1-4, unirrigatod ton annas, obtained by tak¬ 
ing the mean of the produce half assets, and the cash rent half assets—and 
as in the Bangar, to apply those rates to the average cultivation of 
the preceding five years so as to allow for fluctuation of cultivation. 
This would bring out a demand of Rs. 43,000 on the cultivation. The excess 
pasture laud, which after exempting an area equal to half the area under 
cultivation came to 20,000 acres, I proposed to assess at two and a half annas per 
acre, giving a further demand of Ra. 3,125, or a total of Rs. 46,125 for the circle. 
The I'inaucial Commissioner agreeing with the Commissioner decided that con¬ 
sidering the difficulties and expenses of well irrigation and the large area per 
well Re. I was a high enough chdhi rate, and nine annas was enough for 
unirrigated land, considering the scanty rainfall. These rates he directed to bo 
applied to the area figures of 1889-90 (the irrigated area being corrected by 
reducing it to 39 acres per well) which would give a demand of Rs. 40,500 on 
cultivation. The proposals for assessing pasture bo sanctioned, limiting the 
demand to Rs. 3,000. 

The Lieutenant-Governor went even further, rem.arking that the chdhi 
rate was rather high even at Re. Lper acre, that the assessment on chdhi land 
shouhl be somewhat below rate.s, and that the total assessment for the circle 
should not exceed Rs. 42,000, p.art of the enhancement being postponed for five 
years in any village where it might be difficult to take the whole enhancement 
at once. The sum of the villagu assessment comes to Rs. 43,426, viz., cultivation 
Rs. 41,781, pasture Rs. 1,745, giving an enhancement of 45 per cent, on the old 
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asgessment, an incidence of 12 annas 5 pies per cultivated acre including, and of 
11 annas 11 pies excluding pasture assessment. The new demand is undoubt¬ 
edly moderate, and it was found necessary to defer only Rs. 1,050 of the 
enhancement for five years. This will be realized from Kharif 1897. Suspensions 
of the demand will be necessary if there is a serious failure of two successive 
harvests. Remissions will rarely be necessary as the tract has great recupera¬ 
tive power and rallies very rapidly even after the severest drought. 

neauitB fortahsU Guj- 134. Tlie result.s of reassessment for the whole 

rdnw&ia. tahsfl are brought out in the following table ;— 
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Ra. 

Rs. 

Hb. 

Rs. 
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lie. 

Us. 
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Oburkbori ... 

1,41,017 

1 1 0 

1,84,000 

2,00,000 

1 

^,33,000 

3,20,218 

l.SO.OOO 

1 ' 


1,74,000 

l.n,868 

1 5 4 

33,249 

24 

Bangir ... ... 

92,281 



1,22,600 

l.G2,00(] 

1,32,000 

1,10,177 

1 

1,08,000 

1,08,000 

1,10,320 

0 IS u 

I8,039j 
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Adjoimi^ B&r .. 

30,040 

1 0 8 10 

44,C00 

48,6001 

es ,600 

44,640 

46,125 

43,600 
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43,428 

0 12 6 

13,378l 

4S. 

Total Tabsll 

2,ft3,04d 

0 14 2 

3.60,500 


1 

4,53,600 

3,06,958 

3,36,802 



3,28,eiJ 

118 

1 

84,668 

24 


Judged by the standard of the cash rent and produce rent half assets, 
which are the two safest tests, the assessment imposed is a full one, as it 
amounts to 94 per cent, of the former and 88 percent, of the latter. The sum of 
the village assessments is about Rs. 8,000 below my original proposals which 
would have given an enhancement of 27'5 per cent., while the sanctioned 
by Government Rs. 3,24,000 would have given only 22‘5 per cent. Notwith¬ 
standing the close approximation to the half assets standard I think the 
assessment is decidedly moderate. Prior to reassessment rents were low 
though fairly competitive and there was a considerable margin for enhance¬ 
ment without any approach to rack-renting. Accordingly I found in distribut¬ 
ing the assessments that cash rents had been generally raised almo.st in 
proportion to the increase In the revenue. Of tho total demand Rs. 3,041. is 
progressive, viz. :— 

(1) . Rs. 1,050 in 8 estates in the Adjoining Bar circle, where 

the whole enhancement could not be taken at once, has been 
deferred to Kharif 1897. 

(2) . Rs. 1,991 has been deferred on account of protective well leases. 

135. Twenty-seven estates applied under Section 52, Land Revenue 

Act, for a reconsideration of tho assessment. These were generally owned by 
capitalist landlords who on principle object to every executive order affecting 
them. All the applications were rejected, 'rhere were ten appeals to the 
Commissioner and two to the Pinancial Commissioner, all of which but one were 
rejected, and in that case, Badhoke, the Commissioner reduced the demand from 
Rs. 350 to Rs. 325. The village assessments wore subjected to a very severe 
scrutiny by the Officiating Commissioner, Mr. Ibbetson, who knew the district 
thoroughly. He called for the Note-books of 104 villages and after verbal 
discussion with me reduced tho assessment in five villages by Rs. 195. His 
opinion, whicli is also mine, was that in many cases, notably in the Charkhari 
and Bangar circles, the village assessments might well have been higher, but 
that this was the result of the orders received. The assessment was to have 
been announced from Kharif 1891, but as that harvest and the following rabi 
were among the worst on record, with tho sanction of Government it was 
deferred to Kharif 1892. 
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Tahsil Wazirabad. 

136. Tho Wazirabad tahsiI, lying between Gujrunwala on 
the Chenitb on the north, the Daska tahsil of 
General description. east, and Hiifizabad on the west, is a compf 

rectangular form. It is the smallest and most highly developed o 
tahsils, with an area of about 450 squares miles, of whioh 56 per een 
cultivat on, 82 per cent, being protected by wells, and 28 per cent, is 
waste. Agriculture is more secure and the competition for land and 
higher than in Gujninwala. The average rainfall is 22 inches. 


the south, 
Sialkot on 
let tract of 
f the three 
t. is under 
culturable 
the profits 


The tahsil is well off in the way of communications and markets, being 
traversed by the Grand Trunk Road and Main Line of tho iVorth-Western Rail¬ 
way, also by tho branch line from Wazirabad to Jummu, and is held chietiy by 
Musalmiin Jats, Ohimaa and Oliathas,—the former industrious and excellent 
cultivators, the latter plodding, but rather apathetic and unenterprising. Like 
Gujninwala, the tahsil naturally subdivides itself into three well-defined tracts 
or assessment circles, of which two, niz., tho Charkhari on the east side adjoin¬ 
ing Sialkot and the Bangar on tho west adjoining Hafizabad are counterparts 
of tho corresponding carcles in Gujninwala, while the influence of the river 
gives rise to the third circle known as the Chenab. 


137. The leading area statistics of those circles and of the whole tahsil 


Lending stitiatics. 


according to the last and the present settlement are given 
in the follo\ying table :—• 
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1.5,709 
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85 
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i 1 
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55,898, 
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32,880 
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Chenab 

67 

1807*68. 

New measnromont, 

71.27.5 

1 1 

19.280 

22,115 

14,802 

23 1 ! 
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995^ 

old sn,2!(5 
novT 13,-108 



Rofifiod Settlement, 

201.014 
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47,050 

4S,05:t 

110,901 

113,103 

22-3 

12,387' 


14,307 

3.31-0 

178,aoj 

Total Tahfli'l ... 
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i 1807-68. 

Now moaHureincrit.,' 
1800.02, 

288,280 

79,12.1 

161,210 

120,.561 

500 ! 

_J 

! 

12,495i 

' 2,584 

1 

, 16,070 

i j 

3,791 [ 

OM 186,100 
new 233*038 


It appears from these figures which are taken from Assessment State¬ 
ment B. and therefore differ slightly from the figures given in the Assessment 
Reports, that since last settlement cultivation had increased 1 5 per cent., wells 
14 per cent., while tho assessment had been raised progressively by 4'5 per cent. 


Charkfiabi Circle. 


138. If the strip along the river on the north forming tlie Chenab 
, ,, , circle be excluded, tlio Charkhari circle with 115 villages 

'enem (esenp ion. embraces tliG eastern half of the talisil, wliich is by far 
the richest and most liighly developed portion. Since last settlement culti¬ 


vation has increased 18‘5 per cent., wells 12 per cent., population 18 per cent. 
Population is dense—788 per square mile of cultivation—and entirely rural. 
Along the Daska border congestion with its usual accompaniments, rack rents and 


transfer of land to money-londors is common, but something has been done to 


relieve this by grants of land on the Chenab Canal. Agriculture is very intense 
and secure; 93 per cent, of the cultivation is protected by wells, tho 
average well area being 33 acres, and as the water level is only 25 feet and the 
rainfall (25 inches) fairly certain, this is not more than a well can efficiently 
command; in fact 34 acres of c/nt/Vicrops are raised per well. Double-cropping 
is common, 100 acres of cultivation yielding 110 acres of harvested crops, and 
the proportion of first class crop.s, cane, cotton, maize, rice, wheat, is high. The 
great drawback is the want of pasture, to make up for whioh nearly one-sixth 
of the area has to be put under fodder crops and cultivation has now almost 
reached its limit. The soil is either a good stiff clay or a fertile loam. Since 
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last settlement the assessment had been raised 4 per cent, by progressiveyawas. 
Owners, cbicfly Jat Chimas—thongh industrious are not thrifty, and since 
last settlement 13 per cent, of the cultivation has been sold, 18 percent, 
mortgaged—half the sales and three-fourths of the mortgages having been to 
money-lenders who hold now over one-fifth of I he cultivated area. 


Demaii.i by thn vaviona 139. Tlio various Standards of assessn\ent would 


standarda (if iiaat-BBtiient. bring ouL tlio deiuaiid as follows:- 

(1) Cash rents half assets ... 

(2) Produce routs li.nlf .assets 

(3) Ouc-sixth from produce 

(4) Old rates plus 27 p<!r cent, for iiicreuso of prices 


Rs. 

... 1,54,000 
... 1,67,000 
... 1,71,000 
... 1,33,000 


After comparison with the corresjfouding eiicles in (lujrnnwala and Daska 
tahsils, I proposed the following rate.s :—CluUn Rs. 1-12-0, bdrdni Re. 1, which 
would bring out a demand of Rs. 1,22,083, an enhancement of about Rs. 24,000 
or 24 per cent, on the fonnei'y/.(i/m, but with ri'eard to tlie general circumstances 
of the tract, and especially to the fact that t ho smallness of the holdings and 
competition for land had forced up rents excessively, I recommended that the 
enhancement should be limited to Rs. 1,20,000. The rates were accepted by the 
Financial Commissioner and by Government, but I was directed to work up to 
the total as.sessment brought out by them. Tho sum total of the village 
assessments come to Rs. 1,22,222, an increase of about Rs. 23,500 or 24 per 
cent, on the old demand of Rs. 98,783. Compared with tho cash and produce 
rent standards the assessment may seem light, but rents in this circle owing to 
the pressure of population and the demand for land are very high competition 
rents, which are at times paid with great <lilficulty, and in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s words “this consideration con\eys a fnrtlier warning against 
approaching more nearly to the half-asset estimate than the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner proposes to do.” The new demand is I think a fair one, and agriculture 
is so secure in this circle that suspousion or remission will hardly ever bo 
required except in case of damage by hail or floods. 

Bangae Ciecli:. 

140. The Baugar of Wazirahad, coiilaining 85 estates, embraces the 
western half of the tahsil—tlie river tract on the north 
being excluded—and is in nearly all respects analogous to 
the circle of same name in Gniranwala. Jt is intersected by the main supply 
channel of the Chenab Canal, and at measurements about 2,584 acres were canal- 
irrigated in 12 estates. As the circle lies near the liead of the canal, irrigation 
except by lilt is difficult and is given only in llie khaiif—rice of inferior quality 
being the chief crop. The circle being fairly ju’otccled by wells no extension 
of canal-irrigation is contemplated, ami in aceni’daneo with the orders in 
Revenue Circular 30 the mihri area was assc'setl al dry rates, provision being 
however made that a special uohri rate luighl be subsequently imposed under 
the orders of Government. Since last settlement enltivation had increased 
21 per cent., wells 14 per cent., wliilc proei i s.sive assessments had raised the 


General (leBcription. 


demand by 7 per cent. 


VIZ 


Irotn Rs. 47,595 to Us. 51,091. 


Tlie ■ju’evailing soils arc a light loam, very sensitive to drought on the 
south-west, and in the centre and north a stiOish clay, in juirts impregnated with 
kallar, difficult to work and requiring constant irrigation. The soil is perhaps 
inferior to that of the Giiiranwala Bangar, hut the Wazirabad circle is superior 
in other respects; Avateris nearer the surface, 28 feet against 37 in Gnjranwala; 
the landlord’s share of the crop i.s higher, 30 p< r cent, against 25 in Gujraowala, 
the rainfall is somewhat, heavier,the fluctuatioii.s in agi ieidture fromyear toyeararo 
less, and the ]\a]f-net assets consequently work out Iiighor. Kigbty-four per cent, 
of the cultivation is attached to wells, giving an average of 43'5 acres pet well. 
This is far beyond the irrigating capacity of a well, and in practice the area well 
advantaged, i.e., on which irrigated crofis are raised, comes to only :lt) acres per 
well; aiid tlio success of the crops on this area is largely dependent on the well 
water being supplemented by rain. On 100 acres of cultivation 99 are sown, of 
which 4 fail and 95 come to maturity. The proportion of valuable crops is. 
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ratlier low, moth, viung and. jowdr in the kharlf, bavley and gram in the rabi, 
covering over one-third of the area. Owners—chiefly Mussalman Jats—are 
thriftless and only middling cultivators. Since la.st settlement 23*5 per cent, 
of the cultivation lias changed hands—11 per cent, sold and 12'0 per cent, mort¬ 
gaged,—and most of this has gone to money-lenders. However, holdings are 
large, the average unencumbered area of cultivation per owner being 13 acres. 
Though 37 per cent, of the total area is shown as oulturable, most of this is bad 
Icallar, which would hardly repay the cost of cultivation, and no groat extension 
can therefore bo counted on. 


Doniand by tho various 
standards of aBsessmont. 


141. The various standards of assessment —nahri 
land being treated as bdrdni bring out the following de¬ 
mand :— 

Rs. 


(1) Oaali rent half assets ... ... ... .>• ... 64,533 

(2) Produce rent, &c. ... ... ... ... ... 82,467 

(3) One-sixth gro.ss produce ... ... ... ... 92,000 

(4) Old rates plus 27 per cent. ... ... ... ... 71,000 

The assessment I proposed was Rs. 63,091, which comes very close to the 
cash rent estimate, and would give an onhancemont of Rs. 12,000 or 24 percent., 
and tho rotes suggested to bring out this demand were —chdhi Rc. 1-5-0, Idrdni 
and nahri 11 ainias ; the chdhi rate to be applied not to tho recorded chdhi area 
averaging 43'5 acres per well, but to the area on which chdhi crops are actually 
grown, averaging 80 acres per well. Tho Financial Commissioner and Lieutenant- 
Governor while approving of the rate.s directed tliat tlie full assessment brought 
out by them, Rs. 6-3,800 should be taken, and that the chdhi rate should in 
distributing the asscssinents be applied to the whole area recorded as chdhi, 
being lowered to the extent necessary where tho well areas exceeded tho irrigat¬ 
ing capacity. The sum of the village assessments comes to Rs. 64,003, an 
increase of about Rs. 13,000 or 25 per cent, mi the old demand. Applying 
the old rate pins 27 per cent, the standard of assessments in tlie Bangar and 
Charkliari is nearly the same, but judged by the cash rent half assets the 
assessment is relatively much, higher here than in the Charkliari. The explana¬ 
tion of this is, that in the Bangar, land being more plentiful, while the demand 
for it is less keen, rents have not been forced up by competition to the same 
standard as in tlu! Charlchari, and tho cash rent estimate may therefore be 
safely approaclicd in tho Biingar, while an attempt to assess nearly up to it in 
tho Charkliari would involve the risk of ovor-assossment. 


Tho new demand is moderate, and as agriculture in this circle is largely 
protected by wells and fairly secure, suspensions or remissions should rarely be 
necessary, except in case of a prolonged drought or serious agricultural calamity. 


CnENAB ClliOLH. 


142. The Cbenab circle is the belt of land fringing the left bank of the 
river and more or less affected by its action. It contains 
deeciiptiou. ostates witli one-fourth of the total area, and is about 


30 miles in length, while tlie width varies from two to six miles, according to tho 
distance of the high bank from the river, and averages four miles. 


Forty-six per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated from wells, 5 per 
cent, is hdrdni, 49 per cent, benefits by river inundations (saildba). Cultivation 
has increased 11 per cent., wells 18 per cent., and tho asso.ssment by 6 per cent., 
since last settlemout. The well cultivation is very superior, and the cost is less 
than in other circles as the water level is only 12 to 24 feet; fewer cattle are 
required, and most villages have good pasture land along the river bank. Tho 
average well area is only 22 acres, so irrigation is very efficient. The inun¬ 
dated land is for the most part rather poor and owing to 

the set of the river to the Gujrat bank the floods are irregular and, their action is 
supplemented where possible by wells. 

Owners. —Chimas, Chathas, Varaichs, Tffiars in the villages; and in the 
three towns of Wazirabad, Ramnagar and Sodhra (which between thorn include 
one-fifth of the total cultivation), Khatris, Aroras, Kazis, &c., are numerous, 
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holdings are small—the average area of cultivation per owner being only 6 acres,— 
the competition for land keen and the level of industry high. Twelve per cent, 
of the cultivation has been sold, and 13 per cent, mortgaged since last settlement, 
money-lenders as usual having acquired the lion’s share. On an average of years 
100 acres of ciiltivation yield 103 of crops, rnbi crops predominating. There is 
still a good deal of culturablo land, but this consists mainly either of expanses 
of kalUr in the uplands above the high bank, or sandy deposits near the river 
suitable only for grazing. 

Demand by tho varioos 143. Taking 0,3 before the four standards which 

standards of aBsesamoiit. are a guido to assossiuont tho demand comes out— 

Rs. 

(1) Cnsli rent lialf assets ... ... ... ... ... 55,000 

(2) Produce rent ... ... ... ... ... ... 58,000 

(3) One-sixth gross produce ... ... ... ... 60,000 

(4) Old rates plus 27 per cent. ... ... ... 46,000 

I proposed an assessment of Rs. 43,226, giving an increase of Rs, 7,000, 
or nearly 20 per cent, on the former demand ; and tho rates I proposed were chdhi 
Rs. 1-10-0, mildba Rs. 1-1-0, hdrdni 12 auuns. 


The Financial Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor, following the 
Commissioner’s recommendations, rai.sed the ckdld rate to Rs, 1-12-0, the same 
as in the Charkhari, tho result of which was to raise the assessment to Rs. 44,774. 
This was certainly jiistitled. In giving out the assessments 1 found it possible 
and proper to assess the town lands in the v cinity of Wazirabad, Ri'imnagar and 
Sodhra considerably higher than J bad at I i-st anticipated, and the sum total 
of the village assessments comes to Rs. 46,408, an increase of 28 per cent, and 
of over Rs. 10,000 on the former assessment. 

144. The final results for tlio whole tahsll, showing the new demand 
and incidence as contrasted with the previous land revenue 
'^°*°**^ standards of aivsessment is shown in the following 


table :- 



Judged by statistics alone, the assessment imposed is a moderate one, 
substantially lower than that of Gujranwala, as it comes to only 85 per cent, 
of the cash rent half assets, 76 per cent, of the kind rent half assets, 72 per 
cent, of the estimate obtained by taking one-sixth of the gross produce. 


145. My own belief, however, is that the assessment 
withGuirau- relatively higher than that of Gujranwala, which on paper 
is a very full assessment. 

Qjje evidence of this is that the new assessment in this tahsil comes to 
93 per cent, of the demand calculated by applying the rates of last settlement 
and adding 27 per cent, for increase of prices, whereas the Gujranwala assess¬ 
ment comes to only 83 per cent, of the same standard. The reason for this 
discrepancy between the results as shown on paper and the results as they 
jiffect the people, is that in Wazirabad the standard of cash and kind rents is 
much higher than in Gujrauwala not so mucli on account of the difference of 
outturn as of the greater competition for laud. 
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As explained in para. 49 of the Wazirabad Report, tlie scale of cash rents 
is largely a question of time and place, aud depends raucli more on tlie competi¬ 
tion for land by teiiants as determined by the laws of supply and demand, than 
on the actual fertility or produce of the land. 

“ fn the Wazirabad Cliarkbari the outturn is not very mneh superior to that of the 
Gujran-wiila circle, not more than 20 per cent, at tho outside, while cash rents are 45 
per cent, higher, tho main reason being I believe that in Gujranwala, the competition is 
among landlords to secure touauts, in Wazirabad among tho tenants to secure land to 
cultivate. ” 

The principle to bo kept in view in dealing with facts of this nature was 
laid down in para. 11 of tho Lieutenant-Governor’s orders on tlie assessment. 

“ In order to be able safely to assume that the assets of which we tako half are 
correctly indicated by the rents paid on tho portion of the land let to tenants, we must 
be sure that the n nts paid by such tenants are fair rents and not rack rents 
or anything approaching thereto, and when we And that tho portion of the cultivated 
area let to tenants on which we base our a.sset estimate (in this caso 31‘5 percent, 
of tho cultivated area) is let at very high rents wo cannot safely apply the asset estimate 
based on these routs to tho rest of tlio land without making considerablo allowances. 
No doubt those who actually receive those very high rents might fairly be called upon 
to pay a full half of tlnem as revenue, but in order to discriminate between them and the 
khud kdsht proprietors, wo should have to abandon our present systom of village settle¬ 
ments and make someching of tho nature of a rystwdri settlemont, a course which no one 
would propose ill a case like this wlieii wo find tliat we can fairly and properly tako from 
the tahsil as a whole us much as 84 per cent, of tho (cash rent) half asset estimate,” 


146. The assessments wero given out in December 1892 and realized with 
Introduction of now cffcct from tlio kburtf of that year. They wore favourably 
(i»8u«8inciit and o'ojwiioiia rcccivod by tlic poople. Out of 2C6 estates only six put in 
01 - uppcaiK tiierofrom. objecLious 01 ’ applications for reconsideration of assessment, 
of which four wero from capitalist owners. Tn two cases 1 reduced the 
assessment slightly on review, viz .:— 

Mardoko, from Rs. 2,100 to R.s. 2,000, llaripnr, from Rs, G50 to Rs. 600. 
Four appeals were ])referred to tlio Commissioner and two to the Financial 
Commissioner by the capitalist owners, all of which wore rejected. 

TAUSiii Uafizabad. 


General description. 


147. The old Uafizabad tahsil, now sub-divided into tho two tahsils of 
Hafizabad and Khanguh Dogran, is much larger than tho 
other two tahsils together. Being the most backward in 
development and presenting a very wide variation of agricultural conditions, 
the problem of assessment was much more difficult than in the secure and long 
settled Giijranwiila and Wazirabad tahsils. 


Excluding tho great block of Government waste on tho south-west 
which has now been parcelled out into Government estates and allotted for 
cultivation to tenants and lessees holding direct from Government or to auction 
purchasers, tho area dealt with comprising 518 estates, of which 13 are Govern¬ 
ment property came to 831,563 acres or .about 1,378 square miles. Of this 
only 38 per cent, is under cultivation, 6 per cent, is unculturable waste, 
56 per cent, is culturablo. The general fc.ature.s of the tract have been 
described in Chapter I. The introduction of canal irrigation in recent years 
has wrought a great change, giving a great stimulus to agriculture and convert¬ 
ing the profitless wastes of tho Bar into rich plains of cultivation. 

Though the tract is developing by leaps and bounds, conditions are still 
in a transition stage, and it is difficult to forecast the extent to which they will 
be affected by the Clionab Canal. 

From its opening in 1887 up to Kbarif 1892 the canal was an inundation 
work, the supply was always liable to run short at a critical time and failure 
of the crop was common. Since Kbarif 1892 tho supply has been made perennial, 
and since then the results of irrigation have boon most satisfactory. The irri¬ 
gation has not however been on a permanent footing long enough to have its 
effects clearly marked. 
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The statistics of crop experiments, crop results, &c., on which I had to 
work were largely those of the inundation canal, and when I came to make the 
assessment I found that agricultural conditions always slow to move, had not 
yet adjusted themselves to the change from an inundation to perennial work. 

The defective communications and the distance from a good market are 
the groat drawbacks to prosperity. The people have now to meet large cash 
demands averaging Rs. 5 per acre on canal-irrigated lands. The produce is 
certain and ample, but there is little local demand, and until measures bo taken 
to connect the tract with the central markets, or the seaboard by a railway or 
steam tramway, it will be very difficult to dispose of tho surplus stocks from 
which tho revenue and canal demands have to be paid. 

148. Measurements were completed between 1890 and 1892, but as 
- there was a steady imu-easc of cultivation proceeding nuri 

Leading statisUcs. ‘, 1,1 i * /» . 1 i ^ *1 

passu with tho extension or the canal, it was considered 
advisable to obtain tlio moat recent data for assessment. A supplementary 
survey of the new land broken up after measurements was made in March 
1893, and the pi’oposals for assessment wore based on the area statistics as 
then ascertained. The jamabandi of lH'.*2-93 prepared in the autumn of 
1893 was however taken as tho standing record, and as the distribution 
of the assessment was made on this, tlm statistics of the standing record 
as given in Statement B., which differ but very slightly from those in the 
Assessment Report (para. 2 above) have boon quoted in this chapter. 

As explained in para. 11, the tract has now been divided into four 
assessment circles and the table below exhil>it3 the leading statistics of the last 
and the present settlement in a comparative' form— 
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1.76,18& 
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3,185 1 

1,95,86.5 

3,21,07(* 


1 

1802-01 

881,203 

47,313 

493.250 

310,801 j 

1 


18,154 

60,150 

20,770 

98,019 


iVo/e-.—Tlio top flgiiros iu brackets in coltimn 11 roproBCiit tho ilcmiwKl just before, tho lower fi^nros tho domancl just after 
reaascsamcnt, 

so that in the interval of 25 ycai’s cultivation liad increased 92 per cent,, wells 
9 per cent., and the assessment had risen ])rogro3sivcly by 13 per cent, owing to 
river action, progressive enhancement and lease of waste lands. There Las been 
little alteration in the chdhi or saildba area, but hdrdni cultivation has developed 
enormously owing to the improved methods of cultivation which enable the 
rabi hdrdni crops to be grown successfully with a small rainfall, while cultiva¬ 
tion from the canal, which was non-existent at last settlement now comes 
to 25 per cent, of the whole, is displacing the wells, and in the future is likely to 
encroach largely upon the hdrdni cultivation. 

ChENAB C-IROLE, 


149. This circle which is a continuation of the corresponding Ohenab 
circle in Wazirabad, lies on the north-west of the tahsil, 
and runs roughly parallel with the river for a length of 50 
miles with a width varying from 1 to 6 and averaging 3 miles. 


General deacription. 
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Owing to changes in tho course of the rivor which has hitherto been the 
boundary for ownership as well as for jurisdiction, there have been some transfers 
of estates to and from tho Gujratand Shahpur districts, but the circle as now con¬ 
stituted contains 114 estates with an area of 162 square miles, of which 48 per 
cent, is cultivated, 40 per cent, of the cultivation being saildba or flooded, 59 per 
cent, chdld and 1 per cent, nahri or bdrdni. The changes since last settlement 
have been comparatively small, cultivation having increased only 17 percent., 
wells 8 per cent., and the jamn has decreased by nearly 1 per cent, owing to 
dialluvion. The snildha area is similar to that of the Wazirabad circle, being 
perhaps a little inferior; tho well lands are decidedly poorer, one reason being* 
that the recorded i'hdUi area per well averages 42 acres against 22 in Wazirabad, 
while tho rainfall is perhaps 5 inches less. 

The well irrigation has therefore to be supplemented by favourable rains 
or river floods which now and then extend over nearly all tho tract, and if 
one or both of tht'so allies fails there is a large contraction in tho well cultiva¬ 
tion, and much of the land li^'s fallow a.s the soil is not suited for bdrdni crops. 
Tho proprietors aro chiefly Jats, Tarars, Bhuns, Gondals, Kukaras, or Bbatti 
Eiijputs, and are indifferent cultivators, though stalwart men of fine physique for 
a riverside tract. 


Holdings are large, tho cultivated area per owner averaging 16 acres, and 
there is good deal of available land, though of indifferent quality. Sixteen per 
cent, of the cultivation has been alienated, viz., 9 per cent, sold and 7 por cent, 
mortgaged, about three-fifths of the whole having gone to money-lenders who 
have acquired lai-ge areas for a nominal consideration by the working of the 
hai bil toafa regulation. 

Cultivation fluctuates little, but cropping results show large variations 
from year to year. On an average of years 89 acres of crops are successfully 
raised on 100 acres of cultivation, viz., 24 in the kharif and 65 in the rabi. 
Over half the total area is under wheat. 

Cash rents which obtain over one-fourth of the cultivation aro low and 
non-competitive, though not to tho same extent as in the other circles. For 
the reasons given in para. 127 of the Assessment lleport and para. 125 0. above, 
they wore taken rather as a corrective to than as a basis for the half aszeta 
estimate. 


fitaodard of atseBsment. 


150. The demand brought out by the different stand¬ 
ards of assessment as calculated in tho Assessment Report 
was :— 


Ra. 


(1). 

Prodnoo rout estimate 

• •• 


• *» 

... 68,000 

(^). 

(^l8ll rent 

• • • 

• •• 


... 46,000 

(3). 

OiiL'-.sixth gi’ObS produce ... 

• •• 

t • • 

»» • 

... 81,000 

W- 

Old rates .. 


• • • 

f « « 

... 58,000 

(5). 

Do. plus 27 per cent. ... 




... 74,000 


Having regard to those figures after a comparison with tho assessment 
of similar tracts up-stream and on the other side of the Ghenab, I proposed an 
assessment on cultivation of Rs. 59,297, to bring out which tho following i-atos 
were suggested 


Chaht 

Sailaba 

Bardni 


Rs. A. P. 

...15 0 
...10 0 
...0 9 4 


and I further proposed to put Rs. 2,1 Hon the flooded {bela) banjar land at the 
rate of 1 anna per acre, giving a total of Rs. 61,411. 

The Commissioner supported these proposals with great hesitation, think¬ 
ing that tho action of the Chouab weir up-stream would affect this tract for 
the worse by withdrawing from the river a great and yearly increasing portion 
of the supply. I'he Financial Commissioner accepted the proposals as they stood, 
and tho Lioutenant-Governor having come to the conclusion as regards this 
tahsll geuerally (1) that tlio cash rents do not afford a fair indication of tho 
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profits of cultivation and that we cannot take them in any sense as a standard 
in assessing our revenue, and (2) that for assessment purposes there had been 
no rise of prices worth speaking of, decided that the rates of last settlement 
should be taken as the standard of assessment, and as the demand proposed 
was nearly in accordance with those rates, he sanctioned the proposals. 

The sum total of the village assessments comes to Rs. 00,660 or Rs. 
742 less than the demand originally proposed, and is 22 per cent, above the 
old assessment. Of this demand Rs. 2,115 is on the banjarlmd. 

Bangae Cihci-e. 


151, The Bangar circle which is a continuation of the circles of the same 
name in Wazirabad, and is made up of the old Kallar circle 
enera eacnp ion, 24 cstates, and th(! old Bangar with 108 estates, lies 

between the Chenab circle on the nortli-wost and the Adjoining Bdr and Bar 
circles on the south-east. It stretches in the form of a wedge for a distanco 
of 50 miles from the Wazirabad border where, owing to the gradual slope from 
tho Bar to the river its width is 11 miles to the Jhang boundary, where its 
width is only 1 mile, as the Bar begins almost at once when we leave tho river 
tract. As regards soil, character of the population and agricultural prosperity, 
this i.s by far the worst tract in the district. The soil, except in some villages on 
the east towards Wazirabad, is sterile and ungenerous, being either light and 
Bandy with no bottom, or a sour stiff clay impregnated with kallar. 


Since last settlement cultivation has increased by 53 per cent., working 
wells by 4 per cent., and the assessment had risen progressively by 10 per cent. 
About 38 per cont.*of the area is now under cultivation, 64 per cent, of this being 
returned as chain, 15 per cent, as nahri, 1 pei’ cent, as saildba (irrigated from nalas 
and ponds), and 17 per cent, as hdrdni. The recorded ehdhi area per well averages 
44 acres, and as the* water level ranges from 18 feet towards the river to 36 
fe.et in villages touching the Bar, and the rainfall is not more than 15 inches, 
the cultivation on tho wells is very precarious unless aided by favourable rains. 
Largo portions of the well area lies fallow in dry years and in wet seasons are 
sown with bdrdni crops. The increase in wells has been checked altogether by 
the progress of canal irrigation. This has already been extended to some 60 
villages, and with very beneficial results where tho soil is a stiff clay, as rice 
is grown very successfully. 

Many of the villages which have not received canal irrigation are in a 
depressed condition owing to tho migration of cultivators to more favoured 
tracts, and in some of these I found it necessary to lower the demand, 
though there had been an increase in cultivation. The hdrdni cultivation is of 
a very poor description and is limited to tho inferior kharif pulses. 56 per cent, 
of tho area is still shown as culturable, but most of this is poor stuff, either high 
sand hills or stubborn kallar, and no great expansion of cultivation can bo looked 
for without an extension of canal irrigation. Tho necessity of this has been 
separately reported to the Canal Department, and 1 understand schemos for the 
opening up of new channels are under consithu-ation. Owners consisting chiefly 
of Musalman Raji)iUs and Jats of tho Bliatti, Tarar, Chatha, Ghuraya and 
Baora gols are only middling cultivators and lacking not only in industry but 
in aelf-rolianco and thrift. Holdings aro large, tho cultivated area per owner 
averaging 16 acre.s, but there Inas been a great deal of alienation, 14 per cent, 
of the cultivation having boon sold and 12 piu- cent, mortgaged since last settle¬ 
ment. Half of tho sales and two-thirds of tlie mortgages have been to agricultur¬ 
ists. Bad seasons, ignorance and improvident habits aro mainly responsible 
for this, and though the value of the land is now rising rapidly, tho consideration 
paid in tho past has been ridiculously sra.all. This was owing chiefly to the poor 
returns from agriculture and tho low scale of rents. On tho average of the six 
years 1887-88-92-93 on 100 acres of cultivation only 84 acres of crops were sown, 
of which 9 failed and 75 came to maturity. One-third of this area was wheat, 
one-tenth barley, one-tenth rice, but the proportion of valuable crops is now in¬ 
creasing. Tho circle had suffered severely not only under the Sikhs but dur¬ 
ing our rule from over-assessment, tho productive power of tho wells harving 
been over-estimated, and great care and caution wore therefore called fqr ip 
yofassessiug. 



of aHsessmenl. 


152, Tlie domand, brought out by the v.arlous stand 
ards of assessment, was in round numbers as follows :— 


Ks. 


1. 

Produce rent estimate 

t • • 

• • • 

« . . 

» . . 

... 77,000 

2. 

Ca.sh rout estimate 

• . . 




... 53,000 

3. 

One-sij;th gross produce 

4 .. 

. . • 

« • • 


... 90,000 

4. 

Eiite.s cf last settlement 

• • • 

• * • 

... 


... (34,000 

5. 

„ ])lu9 27 per cent. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 81,000 


Though cash rents obtain on 29 5 per cent, of the total cultivation they 
had for reasons already given to be used ratlier as a check on tlian a basis 
for tlie assessment. ho one-sixth gro.ss produce estimate was no guide as the 
owner’s sliare comes only to 13 per cent. Goinparlhon with the Rangar circles 
iu Gujrauwala and VVazirabad was of little use as both of these had superior 
soils and heavier rainfall. I considered the produce estimates aud the rates of 
last settlement as the safest guide aud proposed an assessinout of its. 72,000 
lying between the two on the cultivation, and of Rs. 2,000 on the hanjar. The 
rates 1 proposed were— 

Es. a. p. 

Clii'dii and uahri ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 1 0 

t^aiiat} ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Uaiuni ... . ... ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 


Tho Commissioner considered the irrigated rate too high and proposed 
to lower it to Re. 1 which would give a reduction of Rs. 4,000 for the circle. 
Tho Financial Commissioner accepted the proposals as they stood, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the assessment of Rs. 72,000, remarking that it 
was exactly equal to the amount of tho estimate basedon Colonel Nisbet’s rates 
at last settlomeut with tlio requisite addition for nahri and was only Rs. 5,000 
less than the kind half assets estimates. The proposed assessment of Rs, 2,000 
ou banjiir at the rate of one anua per acre on the excess left after allowing one 
acre free for every acre of cultivation, was also sanctioned, giving a total 
demand of Rs. 74,000. 

Ingivingout the village assessments I found it advisable in some cases to 
go considerably above rates and the demaml as announced comes to Rs. 76,117, 
viz., cultivation Rs. 73,587, including Rs. 5,309 nahri parta, barijnr Rs. 2,530. 
d’his is an increase of Ks. 20,285 or 36 per cent, on the former assessment 
Rs. 55.679. 

Bab Cikole. 


153. Tho leading features of the Biir circle have been described in 
Cliaptor 1. Excluding tho tract under colonisation— about 
Oeiiervi Ut-ticiiiJiiou. 250,OOO acros—it occupies the entire south and west of 

tlio old Hafi/.abad tahsil, aud covor.s nearly half the total area. It contains 
162 estates excluding Government rakhs. Tho present area is about 635 
square miles. Of this only 32 per cent, is under cultivation, 3 per cent, is 
unculturablo and 6 ) per cent, is cnlturable waste, which is rapidly being broken 
up as canal irrigation extends. The tract consists of a level plain sloping 
gently to tho south-west. It has for the most part a very fertile loam soil 
needing only favourable rains or suiricieiit irrigation to produce luxuriant crops. 
The rainfall though it is now improving owing to the moisture from the canal, 
and the greater area under vegetation, has hitherto averaged only 10 or 12 
iuclies, and as water was at an almost prohibitive depth, 40 to 80 feet, irrigation 
from wells was laborious and exponsivo. Hence agriculture on anything like a 
largo scale is of comparatively recent introduction. Till a few generations 
ago the tract was occupied by nomad tribes who roamed at will over it with 
their cattle, on the produce of which, supplemented in favourable years by small 
crops of food grains, they subsisted. Towards the end of Sikh rule, the wise 
and faiseoing policy of Dewan Sawan Mai induced some of them to found 
regular villages and take to agriculture. Annexation hastened the process, 
aud as at the first settlement they were not only allowed but encour.aged to 
claim tho ownersliip of the laud and define their own boundaries, they were 
vaisod to the position of owners of vast estates. 
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Even this however did not wean them from their pastoral mode of life 
and predatory habits, and though increasing population compelled them to look 
more and more to the soil as a means of livtdihood, the laborious ami precarious 
nature of agriculture in such unfavourable conditions bad little attractions for 
a race accustomed to a free and easy nomad life. It was not till the increasing 
value of produce within the last 8 or 10 years supplied them with tbe incentive, 
and the introduction of canal irrigation .supplied them Avith the means, that 
they took to agriculture as their primary means of livelihood. Tbe increase 
of cultivation since last settlement, and chiefly Avithin the last 10 years, lias been 
immense, amounting to 80,000 acre.s or 187 per cent. Wells have witlnn the 
same period increased by ogly 12 per cent, and the assessment has been 
enhanced progressively by 2o per cent. 

Only 20 per cent, of the cultivation is now returned as chihi against 
75 per cent, at la.st settlement, while 47 per cent, is nahri or chdhi nahri, and 
33 per cent, is bdrdni against 25 per cent, at last settlement. The average 
chdhi area per well is about 40 acres, but many of the wells have double 
wheels, and though wells are costly to sink and expensive to maintain, the 
abundance of cattle and pasture has enabled them to be worked in the past 
with advantage. They are now however going out of work wherever canal 
irrigation is availableand their number is likely to decrease rather than increase. 
Ninety-three estates are already receiving canal irrigation; and nearly all the rest 
Avill receive it when the Jliang and Gogaira Hranclies arc completed. A steady 
development of cultivation may tlierefore be relied upon. The proprietary 
bodies—'Virakhs (.fat Sikhs) on tbe soulh-c'.ast and Musalman Rnjputs, Bhattis, 
Bhagsinkes and Kharrals on the north and west are for tbe most part strong 
and sturdy communities ; and themselves hold 63'5 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The Virakhs are the best cultivators, but tlie iMusalman tribes are now rapidly 
shaking off their pastoral habits and develoj>ing industry and enterprise. Hold¬ 
ings are large; the area of cultivation per owner averaging 14 acres and the field 
for expansion is only limited by the want of hands and capital. The profits 
from the waste land in the form of ghi, firewood, avooI, skins and hides, saltpetre, 
earth, &c., are very considerable. In the pa.st they probably amounted to nearly 
two lakhs, but they are now diminishing as the waste land is being broken up. 
The extent of alienations is not serious, only ton per cent, of the cultivation hav¬ 
ing changed hands, viz., 7 per cent, sold aud 3 per cent, mortgaged, and were it 
not for defective communications and the distance from a central market, tliis 
tract would now possess in a high degree all the elements of agricultural pros¬ 
perity, On the average of years 87-5 acres of crops have been sown on 100 
acres of cultivation, of which 7‘5 failed and 80 came to maturity. Wheat comes 
to only one-fourth of the successful crojis, jowdr and Idjra combined to one- 
eighth, gram and barley to one-tenth, ?not/< aud mung together to one-eighth, 
but with the extension of irrigation the proportion of superior crops, especially of 
wheat, rice and cotton, is rapidly increasing. 


Stauil arils ofusscssmoiit. 


154. The demand brought out by tho various 
standards of assessment comes to — 


1. 

Produce rent estimate 





Ps. 

1,40,000 

2. 

Cash rent estiiuato 

• . • 

« « • 

• • • 

. • . 

74,000 

3. 

(Jne-sixth gross produce 

• > . 

. . « 

1 • • 

• • • 

2,07,000 

4, 

Uhl rates 

• • • 

« ♦ • 


• •• 

77,000 

5. 

„ plus 27 per cent. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

98,000 


but as pointed out by the Financial Gonimissioiier tho demand by the old 
rates, ajiplyiug tlio old chdhi rate to all tho present irrigated area, nahri as 
well as chdhi, should be Rs. 90,000. Tho great divergence between tbe various 
standards, aud tho fact that the circle was in a transition stage, rendered tlie 
task of assessment a delicate one. Cash routs were low, non-competitive and 
inelastic, but covered 20 per cent, of (lio area. 'I’ho produce rent standard 
Avorked out very high, and could not bo rt'couciled with the fact that cash rents 
were so low ; the one-sixth standard was not suitablo as tho half landlord’s share 
of the produce was only 11’25 or about oiic-niiilli. 1 had tbereforo to fall back 
on my local kuoAvledge of Avliat tho villages could pay, aud assuming that there 
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must bo a very groat enbanooment to work out a demand reasonable under the 
very peculiar circumstances of the tract. After a comparison with the rates o 
the* Bar circles in adjoining tahsils, viz. 

Ohuhi Nahti Burdni 
Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. Us. a. p. 

Bhora . 1 0 0 0 8 0 0 8 0 

Shalipor . 0 12 0 0 7 0 0 7 0 

Sharakpur 0 12 0 ... 0 8 0 

I thought the following rates suitable— 

Chahi and naliri ... ... ... ... ... 0 14 0 

Barani.* ... 0 9 0 

This would have brought out a demand of Rs. 99,341 on cultivation. I 
proposed a lakh, but as this would treble the existing demand on cultivation 
Rs. 34,332, I proposed to defer Rs. 15,000 of the increase for five years. At 
the same time I proposed an assessment of Rs. 24,000 on 192,000 acres of 
culturable waste after exempting for pasture an area equal to half the 

.area, under cultivation. The total assessment proposed was therefore initial 
Rs. 1,09,000, final Hs. 1,24,000, the final assessment being an increase of 150 
per cent, on the old .assessment. 

The Commissioner supported these proposals, but was doubtful of the ex. 
pcdioncy of deferring any part of the enhancement in the face of the fact that 
this tract was already paying about two lakhs per annum as canal dues. 

The Financial Commissioner took the same view holding that though 
the enhancement was very heavy the proposed demand on cultivation came to 
only 71 per cent, of the produce estimate. The Lieutenant-Governor holding 
generally that the moat reliable estimate was the application of Colonel Nisbet’s 
rates to the present areas, which with the addition for land would bring 

out a demand of Rs. 90,000 on cultivation, thought the Financial Commissioner 
proposed too high. He remarked that though the rate of hatdi on which the 
produce estimate was based was low, the estimate obtained from Colonel 
Niabet’s rates warned us against expecting a demand nearly approaching it, fur¬ 
ther that the proj)oaecl demand amounted to just throe times the existing revenue 
that 37 per cent, of the cultivation was precarious bdrdni, some of it very 
recently broken up, and that therefore the Ra. 15,000, which the Settlement 
Officers proposed to forego for five years, had better be foregone altogether and 
the tenn of as30ssm(mt limited to 10 years. The proposals as regards hanjar 
were sanctioned, so the total demand appi’oved was Rs. 1,09,000, viz., cultivation 
Rs. 85,000, hanjar Rs. 24,000. In framing the village assessments I reduced 
my rates to— 


Annas, 

Irrigiitod .. 

Uuirrigatod ... ... ... ... ... g 

which were sufficient to bring out the sanctioned demand. In giving out the 
assessments I found it expedient to go considerably above these rates iu many of 
the superior villages, while in few cases was it necessary to go below them. The 
sum of the village assessments came to Rs. 1,14,555, viz., cultivation Rs. 92 192 
including Rs. 12,35G nahri parta, hanjar Rs. 22,3C3. The new demand gives an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 03,724 or 126 per cent, on the old. Looking to tlie great increase in 
cultivation and the improvement in agriculture generally I think the increase is 
moderate. That it was regarded as such by the people is evident from the fact 
that only one objection was lodged and there was not a single appeal. 

Adjoining Bab, 


155. As regards soil system of agriculture, character of tho people 
Hus cMle aaeimilatcs closely to tl,o A.Ijoining Bar cij-ole 
of tahsd Qu 3 ranwala already described. The soil is 
of the same quality, a fertile loam (dosdhi) being the most prevalent tho 
water level is the same, ranging from 36 to 54 aud averaging 45 ’feet 
Cropping results, too, are much aliko. In Qujrdnwala 84 acres o1 crops are 
harvested on 100 acres of cultivation, in Hafizabad 80 acres. As re^-ards the 
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proportion of valuable crops Hafizabad has a slight advantage. Cash rents 
are higher in the Gujranwala oirclo, kind rents are a little higher in 
Hafizabad. 

The main difference is that canal irrigation has already been extended 
to 38 out of the 102 estates in the Hafizabad circle, and perhaps 20 more will 
bo irrigated from the Gogaira Branch, while no extension of irrigation to the 
Gujrdnwala circle is probable. 

Owing to the greater amount of available land the development here 
has been more marked than in Gujranwala. Sinoe last settlement cultivation 
has increased by over 44,000 acres or about 112 per cent., while the assessment 
had risen progressively by about 15 per cent. Forty per cent, of the cultivation 
is returned as chdhi, (the average area i)or well being 48 acres, per wheel 
42 acres) 12 per cent, as nahriov chdhi nahri, and 48 per cent, as bdrdni. Little 
kharif crops, oane, cotton, maize are grown on the wells, but they irrigate a 
good deal of wheat and barley in the rabi. 

The bdrdni cultivation is very suooossful if assisted by favourable winter 
rains, and the crops of gram, wheat and gram and oilseeds are heavy and of 
excellent quality. Owners are Hindds or Sikh Jats muoh more thrifty and 
industrious than the Musalman agriculturists of the other oiroles, and they 
add considerably to their income by service in the Army, Police, &c. Holdings 
are largo, the area of cultivation per owner averaging 15 acres, and .as the 
area of culturable waste is equal to the area undar cultivation and is for the 
most part of excellent quality, there is ample room for further expansion. 

Since last settlement 13 per cent, of the cultivation has been sold and 
5 per cent, mortgaged, chiefly in the villages around Hafizabad, which have got 
into the clutches of the Hafizabad money-lenders, who are probably surpassed 
by none in the Punjab for sharp dealings aiid unscrupulous practices. On the 
whole, however, tno tract has attained a l.igh level of prosperity, and the 
zamindars are perhaps better off than in any other part of the district. 

156. The demand brought out by the various standards of assessment 

Standarda ot assessment. WaS—* 

Es. 

1. Produce rent estimate ... ... ... .., ... 96,000 

2. Cash rent estimate ... ... ... ... ... 53,000 

3. One-sixth gross produce ... ... ... ... ...1,32,000 

4. Old rates ... . . 57,000 

5. „ plus 27 per cent. . . 73,000 

After a comparison with the rales sanctioned for the corresponding 
Gujranwala circle, chdhi Re. 1, bdrdni 9 annas, I proposed the following rates;— 

lls. a. p, 

Chahi and nahri ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 

Bariini. .0 10 0 

the addition of one anna to the bdrdni rate being in my opinion justi¬ 
fied by the fact that tbe Gujranwula rate was found rather low in distributing 
tho demand and that tlie bdrdni laud was of superior quality. These rates 
would yield a demand of Rs. 67,662. I proposed Rs. 67,500, and as this was 
nearly double the existing demand on cultivation and approached pretty closely 
to the old rate estimate, plus 27 per cent, for enhanced prices, I proposed to defer 
Rs. 5,000 for five years. I also proposed to put Rs. 5,000 on tho excess banjar 
40,000 acres at the rate of two annus per acre, exempting for pasture an area equal 
to half the area under cultivation, so that the demand would be initial Rs. 67,600, 
final Rs. 72,500. Tbe Commissioner and Financial Commissioner accepted 
these proposals, but for the same reasons as in the Bdr circle, thought it un¬ 
necessary to defer any portion of tho increase. The Lieutenant-Governor for 
reasons similar to those already noticed in the Bar circle directed that the 
assessment on cultivation should be limited to Rs. 64,000, no part of which was 
to be deferred and remarked that by assuming a rise of 27 per cent, in prices, 
I had supposed that the estimate framed by applying Colonel Nisbet’s rates to 
the cultivation went to support a higher assessment than it really did. The 
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assessmont of Rs. 5,000 on banjar waa sanctioned. In giving out the village 
assessments I therefore reduced my revenue rates to 


Chahi and nahri 


• va 




• •• 

Annas. 

... 15 

Bar&ni 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



• •• 

... 10 


The sum of my village assessments come to Rs, 70,635 against Ra. 69,000 
sanctioned by Government, viz., Cultivation Ra. 64,880 including Rs. 2,538 
nahri parta, bavjar Rs. 5,765. 

This is an increase of Ra. 31,026 or about 80 per cent, on the former 
demand, and looking to the great increase in cultivation and the improvement 
in agriculture, I think the now assessment is certainly moderate. The assess¬ 
ments were well received. Not a single objection or application for revision 
was lodged, and it should bo realised with case, and punctuality in ordinary 
years. In seasons of drought the failure of the kharif alone will rarely call for 
special measures, but if followed by a failure of the rabi suspensions will be 
necessary. The tract has great elasticity and one good year soon wipes out 
the effects of a drought. 

157. The final results of re-assessment of the tahsil showing the new 
demand and incidence per acre as contrasted with the old 
General results for tbo assessment and the standards of assessment are given in the 
*“***‘'‘ table below— 



So that for tho whole tract there has been an enbancement of Rs. 1,26,111 or 
about 65 per cent. These figures do not include the demand amounting to 
Rs. 1,721 in 7 estates which, though shown in the rent-roll for this talisil, are 
included in the ar(;a under colonisation, and which, under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner, are to be assessed according to tlio same rules as the 
rest of the colonised area. 


The new assessment as given above includes however a demand of 
Ks. 32,763 on account of banjar, aud deducting this the demand on cultivation 
is nearly 30 per cent, above the cash rent estimate, 24 per cent, below the kind 
rent estimate, 14 ])or cent, above the estimate given by applying Colonel Nisbot’s 
rates to the present cultivation. If Colonel Nisbet’s rate be applied to the 
existing nahri as well as chdhi area the estimate is raised to Rs. 2,80,000 (see 
para. 11, Government orders) and tho new assessment is only 4 per cent, above 
this estimate, which the Lieutenant-Governor considered tho most reliable basis 
for re-assessment. 

158. I believe the assessment especially in the Bar and Adjoining Bar 
standard of the new circles to be a lenient one, but having regard to the enor- 
assessmeut. mous increase taken (125 and 80 per cent.) to the fact 

that agriculture is in a transition stage, that the term is limited to 10 years, and 
that even within that term now Land broken up with canal irrigation will have 
to pay the dry rate of the circle, I think the leniency was not only expedient 
but necessary. None of tho demand is deferred except a sum of Rs. 1,101 on 
account of protective well leases. Some of these will not have expired by the 
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term of settlement, but they can be allowed for at the next re-assessmcnt. The 
total amount of the nnhri-parta, for which the Canal Department has to receive 
an indirect credit, is Rs. 20,272. 

The village assessments were given out in February 1894 to take effect 
from the ensuing rabi, and the intoi'nal distribution over holdings was completed 
by June. The immediate increase in hlialsa revenue is Rs. 1,05,310. 

Only 19 objections or applications for review of assessment were lodged. 
All of these were rejected but in one case (Kanlo Tarar) I reviewed the assess¬ 
ment of my own motion and reduced it by Rs. 100. Only one appeal was 
lodged and that was unsuccessful. Tiooking to the great increase taken, how-, 
ever warranted, and to the fact that in several individual estates it was neces¬ 
sary to treble and even quadruple the old demand, this result is satisfactory 
and shows that the assessment and distribution had the confidence of the people. 

E6buH of ro.aB8eBamont 159. Tho Statistics of all three tahsils may now be 

for the whole district. Conveniently brought" together to exhibit the results of 
re-assessraent for the whole district— 
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8 

2,37,316 

37 


From the above figures it will be seen tliat tho final assessment, including 
Rs, 1,745 for progressive assessment in tahsil Gujranwala, and Rs. 4,147 for pro¬ 
tective well leases in all throe tahsils, gives an enhancement of Rs. 2,37,315 on 
the demand of the year prior to re-assessment, and of Rs. 2,84,897 or 48 per cent, 
on the demand of the first year of the expiring settlement Rs. 5,98,329. The 
new assessment is 4 per cent, above the cash rent half assets, 17 per cent, below 
tho produce rent half assets. It amounts to about 68 per cent, of tlie one-sixth 
gross produce estimate, which is far too higli a standard in this district where 
the owner’s net share is only 13-25 per cent., or between one-seventh and one- 
eighth, while it is 9 per cent, below the estimate obtained by applying to the 
present areas tbe rates of last settlement and adding 27 per cent, for increase 
in prices of produce. As the original estimate of the enhancement expected 
was only Rs. 80,000, the results of tho settlement from a revenue point of 
view have been decidedly satisfactory. The immediate increase in Khdlsa 
revenue is Rs. 1,87,804, namely— 

Rs. 

Gu]'r4nwaln. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 40,410 

Wazirabad . 4’2,078 

Hafizabad . I.OS.SIG 


Total ... 1,87,804 


Protectiro well leases. 


160. There were no deferred assessments in Wazirabad or Hafizabad ; in 
Gujranwala they were confined to the Adjoining Bar, and 
will take effect from Kharif 1897. The concession amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 4,147 made in favour of new or repaired wells, though it does not 
involve much sacrifice of revenue, is much appreciated by the people, and has 
induced them to carry out improvements on the eve of settlement, with the con¬ 
fidence that such improvements would be allowed for in assessing. Thus in the 
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•estate of Wazirabad no less tliau 25 new wells bad been sunk in saildba land in 
the four or fire years prior to settlement, all of which received certificates de¬ 
ferring the imposition of irrigated rates amounting to Rs. 291 till the expiry of 
the period of protection. 

161. At last settlement two revenue instalments were fixed for the kharif 
siiarea of reyoniie t„ be ^i^d two for tlic rabi, payable on the following dates ; — 

paid in each harvest. 

Kharlt ... ... IStli December ... ... 15th February 

Eabi . 15tb June . 15th July 

and it was left to each village to decide whether it should pay equally in each 
harvest as in the proportion of two-fifths in the kharif, three-fifths in the rabi. 
The two rabi instalments have now been amalgamated, and the date of pay¬ 
ment is— 

Gujranwala ... ... • ... ... ... 25th June. 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 1st .July. 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 1st July, 

Por the kharif two instalments have been retained as before, as the cane and cotton 
with which the land revenue is generally paid are not ready for market till Janu¬ 
ary or February. 

The most popular division was either equal instalments or two-fifths in 
the kharif, tbvee.-fifths in the rabi. If regard bo had to the relative importance of 
the crops, a move suitable division would be kharif rabi especially in the 
River circles, b\it tlie people were averse to any change, and in a matter of this 
kind they are the best judges of their own interest. 

162. During measurements, owners, occupancy and protected (pandhi) 
Deuiis of nssossioent, tcuant.s, and mortgagees were given copies of the Ickatauni 

&o., furniBhoii to ownors. entri(?,s of tlic holdings in which they were interested, free 
of charge. When the asse.ssrnents were announced and tlie'distribution completed 
they received a oarclin book showing the fields in each holding with area details 
according to the new record of rights, and the demand on account of revenue 
and cesses. Space has been left for entry of payments made hereafter. One anna 
was charged for each parcha book, and this was credited to the patwari fund, 
while the patwari was allowed to realise one anna for eacli superior and one 
pice for every subordinate lhatauni holding. 

1G3. The absence of form and continuity in the record of the annual 

Arratif^omoniiS for tho hitcllJl IS a SGI lOUS diawbuck tO tho COmplotlOIl of tllO 

record of the/uKi hdchi. anuual rccoi'd. The patwaris prepare it in nc regular form 
and retain no authentic copy of it. This leads to confusion and fraud and opens 
the door to civicanory in civil and revenue cases in which the payruont of revenue 
is directly in iss ve, or is alleged in evidence of possession. 


To put things on a sound basis a bdchh register has now Ivcen i^reparod 
in duplicate of a size .snfficiont to contain the Ldclili, entries of each harvest for 
the next ten years. Beginning from the harvest in which the new assessments 
were announced, the patwari prepares tho bdchh in duplicate at each liarvest 
makes over one copy to the larnbardar and retains the other, wdiicli is sit^ned or 
sealed by the Limbardar as a continuous record. The value of the register if 
properly maintained, as a clieck on fraud or over-realisation by tho p.ahv;in'3or 
larnbardar, and as evidence of revenue liability will be very great. 


Ceseos, old and now. 


164. One result of the scttlemeut has been to secure uniformity in the 
cesses. Under the old system the patwaris and zaildars 
were remunerated by a varying percentage on the land 
revenue of their circles or zails, and even after tho patwaifi cess was funded and 
the patwaris graded, the pat.waris* cess continued to vary from circle to circle. 

These variations led to considerable difference in incidence of the cess 
Remand in even adjoining villages, as the following figures showing the old rate 
•of cessds in each tahsil bring out:— 
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Gujranwala. 

Wazirabad. 

Hafizabad. 


Ks. a. p* Rs. a. [i. 

Ks. a. p. Il 3 . a. p. 

Ka. a. p. H«. a. p. 

Local rate ... ,,, 

10 6 8 

10 6 8 

10 6 8 

Letnbardari . 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

Ala lambardari ... . 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

Zeildari ... 

0 8 Oto 2 0 0 

1 4 Oto 2 0 0 

0 8 Oto 2 0 0 

Patwari ... ... ... ... . 

3 0 0 to 9 0 0 

3 0 0 to 5 8 0 

3 8 0 to 8 0 0 

Kaniingus’ feoa . 

0 4 0 

... 

0 4 0 

Total 

20 2 8 to 27 10 8 

20 10 8 to 23 14 8 

20 10 8 to 26 10 8 

0 


The local rate Rs. 10-6-8 per cent, which was fixed by notification in 1889 
and the Itmharddri 5 per cent, remain as befoi-o. The ala larnbarddri cess will, 
under the orders of Government in future be realised only in estates in which 
an ala lambnrdar is appointed, he., in which there are three or more lambardars, 
and in all other estates it will cease to be levied when the office is abolished, 
on the death of the present incumbent. 

fi'he zailcldri cess has been alwlished and the zaildars will in future be 
remunerated by a uniform deduction of 1 per cent, from the land revenue of 
the zail. The kanungos’ fees hitherto levied in the Gujrauwala and Hafiz- 
abad tahsils to provide for the extra kamiugo establishment has also been 
abolished, while instead of the old patwar ccss varying from 8 to 9 per cent, 
on the land revenue, a uniform cess of lis. 5-8-1 per cent, or 10 pies per rupee 
has now been sauctioned by Government in connection with the reorganisation 
of the patwari establishment. 

The rate of cesses as now modified is therefore as follows : — 

Es, a. p. Es. a. p. 

Local rate ... ... ... ... ... 10 G 8 

Lamhardari... ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Ala Lamhardari ... ... ... ... ... Nil to 1 0 0 


PatwAri 


5 3 4 


Total . 20 10 0to21 10 0 


SO that not only has uniformity been secured but the rate has been substantially 
reduced. 


Term of Bottlement, 


1G5. In Gujrauwala and Wazirabad tbe settlement has been sanctionec 
provisionally by the Local Government for a term of 2( 
years from Kharif 1892 and will expire with Rabi 1912 
in Hafizabad, for reasons already given, the term of assessment will run for tei 
years from Rabi 1894. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ASSESSMENT. 


1G6, In announcing the assessment I generally informed the share¬ 
holders of the former method of distribution, and enquired 
Method of working. ffom them whether they would adhere to it unaltered or 
with certain inodifioatious, or would substitute a new form of distribution. 
This directed their attention to the question, and by the time bdekh proceed¬ 
ings were formally undertaken, generally a month or more after the assessment 
was given out, they were able to discuss tl>e (juestioa among themselves and 
generally come to an understanding, while parties who considered them¬ 
selves aggrieved by the former method or by that now suggested, put in peti¬ 
tions or were ready with their objections. 


In Gujranwala, Wazirabad and a large part of Hafizabad, cultivation is 
almost entirely dependent on wells, each well is regarded as a separate estate, 
the well or a share in it is the measure of property, and in accordance with 
the ideas of the people, the well was taken .as the basis of the distribution of 
assessment. 

167. For this jiurpose, on the completion of measnreraehts li.sts were 
drawn up, showing in a comparative form, for the la.st and 
rroUmiiuiry eiifniirupresent Settlements, for the whole estate, and for each taraf 

or 'patti (where such subdivision existed) the former and present area attached 
to each well with soil details chahi, bdrdni, &c., the class in which it was placed 
at last settlement, the rate applied to its area, total ossessraent imposed with 
details of dbidna and dry assos-sraent (in cases where a separate lump sum was 
imposed as an dbidna or well advantage-rate in addition to tiie dry rate). 
After all the wells, as at last settlement, and as now existing, had been shown 
in the above detail, the unattached unirrigated cultivation, and the shdmildt 
cultivation were entered. The sura of these gives the total assessable cultivation 
for each tom/’ and jm/fi, and for the whole estate, and shows at a glance in 
what sub-divisions there has been the greatest development in cidtivation or 
wells, , 


168. Where the former distribution was by shai'es, customary or 
ancestral, the shareholdei’s were informed, from tlie above 
Distribution by sbiafs. statement, to what extent, if any, possession was now 

found to vary from such shares, and enquiry was made from them, whether 
they elected to retain the old distribution by shares, or preferred to set it 
aside in favour of a distribution by possession. In nearly all cases where there 
was any considerable variation between shares and present cultivation and 
irrigating power, they decided to distribute by possession. Where they adher¬ 
ed to shares and disregarded such variation, their reasons for doing so, which 
were genei-ally to the effect that the deficiency of area was compensated for 
by the deficient taro.f or having superior soil, were put on record in the 

file, and the distribution carried out .accordingly. 


169. In the 

Uistvibatioii by pusscs- 
siou. 


vast majority of cases the rule of distribution was posses¬ 
sion. THus however does not imply that an all-round rate 
on all cultivation was often accepted. Though so common 


in other districts the all-round rate system found favour in only IU estates, 
vk., Gujranwala 48, Wazirabad 29 and Ilatizabad 34. The popular system 
was a distribution by differential rates; sometimes differential dbidna and dry 
rates sometimes differential cMhi rates on well areas, classified according to 
the condition of the well building, number of yokes, depth of water, nature 
of soil and produce, as evidenced by crop returns and rents. In fact among 
the people each well is regarded as a separate estate and we endeavoured 
therefore to help them to fix the well assessments with reference to the 
same considerations as we had fixed th.e village assessments. 
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170. The classiBcation of laiit settlement was a rough guide to start 
ciBseifioutiou of wells with, and the rents (wiiich on well lands in this district are 

BBd well nrp.a8. generally pure cash, or a fixed sum in cash and fixed amount 

of grain) and crop statistics, as ascertained from the girddicari and jamabondi, 
generally showed how that classification needed amendment,and what changes had 
to be made for old wells collapsed or new wells sunk. An amended classifica¬ 
tion based on the general assent of the shareholders, and checked with reference 
to the above consideration was usually adojited. As a rule estates Avith six or 
more wells adopted two or more classes, whde in large estates with 00 or 70 wells 
as many as eight or ten classes were fixed. The I’elativo distribution rates for 
the different classes varied indefinitely according to the circumstances of each 
estate, i.e., the disparity in rents, produce, &.C., of the different groups. Thus in 
Raranagar with 81 wells grouped into 12 classes, the rates of distribution varied 
from Rs. 9-9 per acre on first class wells to Re. 1-1 per acre on wells in theloAvest 
class. 

171. In the Gnjninw.'ila .and Hafizabad tabsHs the shareholders 
lufferent methods of generally maintained the method introduced at last settle- 

clBesi6cation iii different rngiif • _ 

tracts. ’ ■ 

(1) A lump d/iu/jirt per well, fluctuating according to its irrigating 

capacity, area attached, &c., to be paid according to shares in 
the water. This lump dhidua varied for single-wheeled wells 
from Rs. 0 or Rs. 8 in the liar, whoni water is at a gre.at depth and 
the difference betAveen tlu! dry and Avet r.ates is not very great, 
to Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 in the Chiirkhari, where water is most acces- 
.sible, the wells are worked to the best advantage and the differ¬ 
ence between the returns from irrigated and unirrigated land 
greatest. As a rule however the Avell tdridna did not fully re¬ 
present the difference between tlse assessment dry and wet rates, 
as applied to the Avell area. ! r. Avas generally somewhat lower. 
Apart from its irrigation, the land attached to wells was 
regarded, even in its dry aspcci, as being superior to the ordinary 
unattached bdrdni land, and the latter Avas generally assessed 
at a lower rate in the bdchk, 

(2) Differential dry rates on the Avell .ai’eas grouped according to the 

relative fertility of the soil, staTidard of I’ents, he , and dis¬ 
tributed according to po.ssession. 

This system is rao.st suitahlc where sliai’es in the Avell water and Avoll 
areas do not agree as often happens where oM wells ha\'o fallen in aiid all the 
owners have not joined in the cost of replacing them. It is also useful in c.ases 
where wells have larger recorded areas tiiau they can irrigate in a year. 

If only rates on land were applied to such cases and dbidna discarded, a well 
Avith a recorded rhdhi area larger than it c».»uld advantage might be oppressively 
assessed, while a well with a small area much of which oAving to irrigating 
facilities might hedofosli would get off light. 

In Wazirabail on the other hand, whore irrigation is very fully developed, 
shares in Avell area and well water generally agren.', and the Avell areas are not 
usually too large to be irrigated in the course of a year, fluctuating dbidna was 
generally merged in the dry rate so there was oidy one differential rate applied 
to the well areas as above. 

.\s a rule these r.ates were .applied to the w hole area attached to the well 
whether recorded as chdhi or not, 1 at in some cases Avhere the well area Avas largely 
in excess of the cJidhi area, such excess Avas assc.s.scd at a lower rate generally the 
same as that applied to the vnattachal bdrdni cuUi v.atioii. In the Hafizabad tahsil 
in villages where the spread of c.aiial irrigation had driven the wells Avholly or 
largely out of work, a very small lump dbidna Avas generally placed on the Avells. 
Setting this aside in many of the Bar Aullages one rate Avas applied to the chdhi 
and nahri laud in the hacfih, another rate to hdrnni, the ratio between the Avet .and 
dry rates being most frequently 3 to 2, as in the revenue rates. In vilhages whore 
well irrigation continued to hold its own, a sulrstantial lump dbidna ranging 
from Rs. 8 to Rs, 20, or oven Rs. 30 in the case of double wells was imposed, 
and the rest was distributed by differential rates, either on well areas, or by soil 
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rates. In the latter event the rate on na\ri was generally intermediate between 
the thdhi and bdrdni rate ; in fact the general tendency was to assess the nahri 
land rather low. 

172. A very important question was to fix the liability for the assessment 

Distribution of nssfss- of the Cultivated commoH land (s/!-xnnid<) of the estate, or 
ment over common land. of its Subdivisions. The areas of such land (1) cultivated 
by individual shareholders in person or through tenants paying rent to them, 
(2) through tenants holding from the proprietary body, was carefully recorded 
in the fctic/i/t tile, and the owners were called npoii to decido who was to bo 
responsible for the revenue. In nearly every case where the area of such 
cultivation -was considerable or owners numerous, the decision was that liability 
for the revenue should follow possession till partition, so that in (1) above the 
shareholders cultivating in person or through a tenant, and in (2) the entire 
community would be responsible. In some cases where the area was small or 
tho owners few, and holding by fixed shares, such cultivation was excluded from 
the hdchh (Ichnrij bdnhh) or made revenue free in favour of village servants or 
village institutions, or if assessed the assessment was incorporated with that of 
the proprietary holdings, and paid according to shares or revenue liability {hash 
rasad khewat). Tho procedure prescribed above gave general satisfaction. 

The old systena under which the assessment of shdmildl land was 
almost as a matter of course entered as payable rateably (hash rasad khewat) 
by all shareholders irrespective of possession, was based on the fiction that the 
income from the common land cultivated by the individuals went into the 
common village fund and was distributed rateably among the shareholders, and 
led to interminable disputes. Very often a strong man ora faction in the village 
got possession of an area of common land out of all proportion to his or its 
shares, and continued to enjoy the profits from such land, while the whole 
community had to pay the revenue. This also led to over-partition-—pani- 
tiou being the only remedy the non-cultivating owners had in such circum¬ 
stances. 

173. Tho cases that gave most trouble were those of estates where the 
ABscesmont by lu np proprietary body was very large and owners were of mis- 

snma on weHs. cellancous tribos or castes, with no traditions of joint 

responsibility nor bond of common interest, as in towns like Gujranwala, Wazira- 
bad and Eminabad. In such cases, it was found impossible to get them to unite 
for any common action, each man endeavouring to better himself at the expense 
of his neighbour, and in tlie end I had to assess a lump sum on each well or 
parcel of land. This was done mainly with reference to the competitive cash 
rent realised from the tenants, and the result was that hardly a single objection 
was raised. This procedure was also resorted to even in small villages when 
other methods of distribution failed or produced unequal results. It involves 
much work, but has tbe merit of being more simple and direct as well as more 
etjuitable than any other. 

The total number of estates iil which this system was adopted is 38, viz.: — 

Gujranwala ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ^0 

'Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... >•. •>« ^ 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ••. ••• 

174. Finally in villages where a progressive assessment is to come into 
Distribution of progteB- forcc after five years, the shareholders at my instance 

aiTe uBBossmentB. generally agreed to make a new distribution on tbe lines 

now fixed wben the enhancement takes effect, and this will take into account 
all intermediate changes in cultivation, wells, &c. The distribution of former 
settlements was generally very faulty iij this respect. No provision was made 
as to the manner in which the progressive enhancements were to be distributed, 
and the result in nearly every case was tblit it was spread over the cultivation 
existing at settlement, while new land broken up in the interval escaped alto¬ 
gether ; though it was to catch such new cultivation that the progressive assess¬ 
ment was generally imposed. 
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175. As regards canal-irrigated lands elasticity of assessinent has been 
.. secured by the order of Qovernmeub providing that land 

tributL'n™ broken up with canal water in the Hafizabad tahsil may be 

(i) Aa regards canal- aggesscd during the term of settlement at the dry rate of 
the circle. 


irrigated land. 


As regards wells it was suggested by the Commissioner in reviewing tho 
( 2 ) Aa regards well Gujianwala Rcpoi’t that “ some proposals should be made 
irrigation. nicet tile cases of wells becoming permanently unwork¬ 

able.” The Financial Commissioner remarked tliat “ there was no doubt a 
good deal to be said In favour of tho principle, but that unless this view was 
accepted as generally applicable to the whole Province the Finimcial Commis¬ 
sioner sees no reason for treating this particular tahsil exceptionally.” The 
orders of Government on this point were—■ 

“ When wells become permanently unworluiblo a new huchh is sometimes tho 
proper remedy when there is now cultivation to which the rovotiiie nssossoil on unwork¬ 
able wells can be transferred, but lakavi should also be freely given for repairs of wells 
becoming temporarily unworkable, and temporary roinissions of revenue can be recom¬ 
mended when wells fall in till they can bo repaired ur replaced.” 

The question has therefore two aspects which should bo carefully distin¬ 
guished to avoid confusion— 

(1) Cases in whiolt the resources of the estate getierally have so 

deteriorated temporarily or puimanently, e.y., by the falling in 
of wells, or tlie failure of tbeir water-supply that a reeinion of 
assessment for the whole estate is necessary as contemplated in 
section 59 (1) (b) of the Laud Revenue Act, and para. 33 of 
Revenue Circular No. 30. 

(2) Gases in which, revision of tho assessment of the estate is un¬ 

necessary, but owing to alteration in tho circumstances of 
individual holdings brought about by the collapse of old or the 
sinking of new wells, tlie demand has become unequal and 
requires to be re-adju.sted by a redistribution of assessmont as 
provided for in section 56 (2) of Land Revenue Act and paras. 
36-38 of Revenue Circular No. 30. 

Cases of the first class will be very rare in this di.strict. In Gujranwala 
fn Case ro nirin re- Wazirabad agriculture is on a secure and firm basis 
visiunof aseeEsmeet of tbe and fully protected by wclls. No doubt old wells collapse 

here and there, but the owners at once set about restoring 
or replacing them, and as they can or should readily obtain State loans for the 
purpose no serious hardship is suffered requiring a revision of assos.smont and 
the temporary inconvenience or loss to individuals is not a sufficient justification 
for the worry and trouble of a new distribution. 


In the more sterile parts of Hafizabad, e.g., tho Bangar circle, it is how¬ 
ever sometimes the case that not only are wells that fall in not renewed, but wells 
which are standing and workable are often ab.indoned for years owing to bad 
harvests or for want of tenants or cattle. Some specific rules to meet these 
cases would have been required were it not that the rapid extension of canal 
irrigation in this tahsil has already mitigated, and will in future continue to 
mitigate tho difficulty: wells will no doubt be abandoned, but the reason will be 
that the owners find it more profitable to take canal water. 

Cases of the second kind requiring a redistribution of the existing 
„ .. assessment may be more freciuent. At present the tradi- 

redistributioQ of the assess- tional tenucncy Dotii 01 thc rovcnuc payers and the revenue 

officials is to reg.awi tho distribution made at settlement 
as something fixed and rigid, only to be revised at the next settlement. 
Consequently applications for redistribution, even when the circumstances 
justify and require it are rarely made, and when made are discouraged. 


* Faro. STof Bereuae Sscretar^'s letter Ko. 208, dated lltb December 1891. 
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trndoubt:edly there ig a danger that if such applications are too freely received 
attempts may be made by the stronger and more knowing shareholders, especially 
purchasers and mortgagees of the capitalist class, whose efforts to secure 
favourable terms at the expense of the other shareholders have not succeeded 
in the present distribution, to set aside this distribution, and by alleging a 
deterioration of resources which may be purely fictitious or of a temporary 
nature to substitute a systenj under which they would escape lightly^ 

The fact that the distribution made under section 56 (2) of the Land 
Revenue Act would not be supervised by a special establishment as at set¬ 
tlement would increase the risk of “ fraud, trickery or gross error ” and 
practically the matter would rest largely with the patwari. I therefore am 
of opinion that the present redistribution should not be interfered with in any 
estate, even on the application of shareholders until a detailed jamabandi is 
prepared after quadrennial attestation and unless a comparison of that with 
the settlement /ama/jawdi shows that considerable variation in the condition 
of individual holdings or wells has taken place in the interval. The object of 
any re-adjustment then made should, I think, be to remit the dbidna demand or 
the diffiu’ence between the wet and dry assessment on wells which have gono 
permanently out of working or fallen in, and transfer the iimouut to new wells 
sunk or new land broken up after settlement. Where there are no new wells 
or new cultivation no redistribution should be made, but in case the resources 
of the estate were so seriously crippled as to make the assessment excessive, 
action should be taken as indicated in the preceding paragraph to reduce tho 
assessment. 


176. The following table shows the final result of 
the distribution proceedings in each tahsil— 
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The figures bring out prominently the extent to which the distribution 
is based on the classification of well areas. 


177. The extent to which formal objections wore preferred before mo 
Objpction to and appeals to tho mothod of distribution proposed by the Talisildar 
from tho distribution. accoi’dance with the statements of the shareholders,, 

the result of such objections and of appeals from my orders disposing of them 
is shown in the annexed statement— 
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Koie,— Ko appeals iutrs been lodged in Eiflxabad, 
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Every facility was given to tlie parties to put forward their objections not 
only before the rule of bdchh waa fixed but also after the results were 
worked out and communicated to them. In all cases of dispute, e,g., to the 
class in which a well was to be assessed, amount to be imposed as dbidna, the 
relative distribution rates of the different classes, the Tahsildar or Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent after visiting the land reported fully on the points raised, went into the 
statistics of rents and crops and endeavoured to bring the parties to an agree¬ 
ment. The files in all cases came before me complete, and by reference to my 
inspection notes of the village supplemented by the statistics in the hdchh file 
and the Tahsildar’s report, I was in a position to decide whether the objections 
raised were frivolous or well grounded, and whether the system of hdchh pro¬ 
posed was generally sound. Where it seemed that the owners had not adopted 
a good and clear method of distribution, e.y :— 

(a) Owners wish to distribute by shares, but there is considerable 
variation between shares and possession. 

(i) Owners propose equal or nearly equal abidna on all the wells, 
though some, e.g., in wdfi lands have small areas, others may 
be double-wheeled with large areas. 

(c) Owners propose to distribute the whole assessment, or the whole 

dry assessment after deducting abidna, by an all-round rate 
on all the cultivation, though there may be considerable differ¬ 
ence in the productive power of and profits from the soil. 

(d) Owners propose to assess wells held by occupancy tenants in the 

highest classes, though such tenants may be also paying a heavy 
mdlilcdna, 

(e) The wells owned by an influential man, zaildar, lambardar or 

money-lender are classed Ijelow their merits. 

In all such cases I freely returned the file with suggestious to the owners 
as to what amendments were necessary, and it was generally found that they 
accepted such suggestions or were able to justify their original proposals. 

178. The question of distribution has been discussed at great length 
itnportanoa of the i^i the above paragraphs, because, though often considered a 
subordinate and routine part of the work, the easy working 
of the assessment and its goodness or badness in the eyes of the people depends 
mainly on a careful bdchh. However accurate the record, however equable and 
just the village assessments, their value will be impaired, and the time and 
trouble spent on them largely wasted unless they form the foundation for a dis¬ 
criminating and well adjusted distribution. 

The question is one of peculiar importance in this district, as the great 
diversity of soil, produce and rents found even within small villages in Gujran- 
wala and Wazirabad, render a distribution by wells essential in the great 
majority of cases, and the classification of wells and working out of the rates 
to be applied to them is a delicate and lengthy process which requires more 
patient labour and careful enquiry than any other branch of settlement work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS. 

179. This district being tho home of Raujit Singh, was from the begin- 
Origin of reTf'nue assign, ning most closely associated With the Maharaja’s fortunes, 


mentB and their 
under the Sikhs. 


extent 


and with the rise and fall of the Sikh power. Many of the 
most famous Sikh chiefs, statesmen and courtiers—‘Misr 
Diwan Chand, Hari Singh Nalwa, Sham Singh of Biitala, Hukm Singh, Chimni, 
Sardul Singh and Budh Singh, Man, Diwans Jowala Sahai and Karm Chand of 
Eminabad and General Miyan Singh were drawn from this distrct, and received 
large jdgir grants here on condition of military service which in most cases are 
still held in whole or part by their descendants. 

Again the close family connection of the Maharaja and his immediate 
descendants with this district led to the grant of numberless petty tadfis in 
favour of individuals or institutions by the ruler of the day or his local 
representative. This fact is well brought out in page 13 of Captain Nisbet’s 
report— 

“ The area held rent free is large, and the holdings very numerous, bat this is 
accounted for by the proximity of the district to the old Sikh capital and (the fact) that 
the soldiers and servants of the Sikh rulers were lai’gely recruited from this district and 
obtained for themselves and relatives numerous grants of land near their own homes; and 
again as Gujranwila itself was fhe residence of Ranjit SiJigh and his father who were par¬ 
ticularly liberal in their grants of a religious or charitable nature, and knowing the country 
round it was easy for the donors to select the site of the grant when bestowed in the 
neighbourhood and again tho grantees themselves with an eye to opportunities for seeking 
future favours were glad to settle down within easy reach of their patrons.” 

Probably prior to annexation over half the district was held by jagirdars 
or mafidars, whoso status was far stronger than what it is now, as it carried 
with it not only legal jurisdiction in the area assigned but also the right to 
arrange for tl\e cultivat ion and deal with the land practically as proprietor. 

180. The participation of many of the leading Sardars in the second Sikh 
History of assignments wiir led to the resumption of some of the largest grants 

after anuexation. fit annexation, and with the example before it of the con¬ 

fusion and anarchy caused in the Cis-Sntlej territory by maintaining indis¬ 
criminately the semi-indopendont status of the jagirdars, the Government wisely 
did away with their local jni'isdiction and treated them in theory at least as 
mere assignees of land revenue whose rights were limited to the State demand, 
though the custom of realising in kind from the landowners was, where it 
existed, not interfered with. In order to define those rights a special enquiry 
was made by selected officers under the orders of the Board as to the history 
of each grant, the title under which it was held and the conditions of military 
service, &c., to which it was subject. As the obligation to military service was 
dispensed with on the introduction of our rule, grants for this purpose were 
generally resumed under the orders of the Hupreme Government, while per¬ 
sonal or family grants if based on a valid title and evidenced by possession 
were as a rule upheld in full for the life of the existing occupants and in part 
to their posterity for one or more generations. 

Petty grants {rndfin) to individuals or institutions were investigated and 
dealt with on similar lines by the Settlement Officer, long enjoyment being 
regarded as sufficient evidimee of title Avhere no deed of grant was forthcoming. 

181. All these petty grants were re-investigated at last settlement and 
Treatment of petty gianta maintained or resumed as the terms of the grant and the 

at last settlement. circumstauces of each case warranted. 

At the same time under the general orders of the Supremo Government 
the system under which the jagirdars realised in kind was abolished in 40 jdgir 
estates, in which the owners preferred to pay the fixed cash assessment. A list 
of these estates is given at page 17 of Captain Nisbet’s report, and as the orders 
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are important at the first authoritative definition of the position of assignees 
they are quoted in extenso. The Financial Commissioner replying to a reference 
from the Settlement Commissioner in his letter No. 745, dated 14th February 
1867, states:— 

“ That in a recent communication from the Supreme Government His Excellency, 
the Viceroy has distinctly laid down that any permiasion to jagirdars to make their collection 
in kind should be strictly conditional on the hond fide consent of the zamindara of the 
jdgir estates, and that any loss of income conseqinnit on the revision of assessment must 
be borne without compensation by the jiigirdiirs, just as it is constantly borne by the 

State. ” 

In the present settlement all revenue assignments, ya;/tr as well as mdiis, 
have been enquired into in the settlement office. 

182. Before explaining the methods and results of this enquiry, it is 


Amount of aaeigneti reve- convenient to sliow the extent of land revenue assigned 

nue at different Bettlementa , 

and leading jagiVdarg. dluereut periods 


Settlement. 

Total aa- 
sessmeut. 

Khulsa. 

i Mati. 

Jagir. 

Total aa- 
signed. 

Per cent, of 
total as¬ 
sessment. 

1 

Ka. 

lls. 

lls 

Ks. 

Es. 


Summary ... . 

6,69,550 

5,48,804 

1.20 

',746 


18 

Eegular . 

5,43,362 

4,48,878 

94,J 

184 

... 

18 

Eevised ... .. 

5,80,878 

4,43,751 

32,828 

1,13,293 

1,40,121 

25 

Yeai* befoi’Q settlement 1888'89 

6,48,294 

5,18,389 


... 

1,29,905 

20 

By new asaessmeut— 







Gujrinwala . | 

8,26,612 

2,20,103 

... 

... 

1,08,510 

33 

Waiirabad . > 

2,32,638 

2,15,971 

... 

... 

16,067 

7 

Hadzabad . ) 

3,21,976 1 

1 

! 3,73,219 

1 

... 

48,757 

15 

Total District 

8,83,226 

, 

7,09,292 

••• 1 


1,73,934 

ID'S 


The great increase at last settlement in the amount of assigned land 
revenue was due to the transfer of tho Jdjjir of Raja Teja Singh from Batala in 
Gurdaspur to the neighbourhood of Shoikhupnra in this district in 1861. His 
adopted son Raja Harbans Singh is by far the largest jagirdar in the district, 
holding 160 of the best estates around Sheikhupura in the Gujranwala and 
new Khangah Dogran tabsils. The value of his jayfr which is held in perpetuity 
has been raised by reassessment from lls. 55,263 to Rs. 79,012, viz .:—■ 


Former jiigu- Present jdgfr 

asHessmeat. assessment. 

Rs. Rs. 

Gujr^nwfila . ... d9,320 51,607 

Hifizabad now Khangah Hogran 1!3,943 27,405 

Among the other large jagirdars are— 


1). Sardar Bahadur Nariudar Singh, Honorary Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, younger sou of Raja Teja Singh, has a separatey«ytr 
of Rs. 5,006 which was oi-iginally allotted to him as a subordi¬ 
nate grant from the Jdg'ir of Raja Harbans Singh, but is now- 
held by him independently and in perpetuity, with reversion, 
however, to the older branch in default of heirs; 

(2) . The heirs of Sardar Jhanda Singh of Butala who hold in joint 

or separate grants Rs. 5, 486, partly for life, partly in perpetuity; 

(3) . Lala Ram Das, the son of Eai Mul Singh, who holds a grant of 

Rs. 7,930 under the old and Rs. 10,972 under the new assess¬ 
ment. Part of thi.s which was given to his father by Raja Teja 
Singh has since been confirmed by Government, to the 
descendants of Rai Miil Singh in perpetuity with reversion to 
the heirs of Raja Teja Singh in case of failure of heirs. The 
rest is a grant in perpetuity from Government, subject to one- 
fourth mzardna ; 
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(4) . Sardar Tclira Singli, tlie grandson of the famous Hari Singli 

Nalwa, has njagir of Rs. 2,138, partly for life, partly in per- 
P'etuity in the vicinity of Gujranwala where he owns some 
firoperty and is zailddr; 

(5) Diwans Lachlmian Dtis and Ainar Nath ofEminabaii, the son and 

grandson of Diwan Jowila Saliai of Kaslimir, hold a perpetual 
j'iriir of Rs. 2,39(1, and Diwdn Sant Ram, another member of the 
same family, holds a life grant of Rs. 1,354; 

(6) . The sons of Ajit Singh of Atari enjoy a perpetual grant amount¬ 

ing to Rs 1,301 ; and 

(7) . The Sikl; temple at Eminabad, known a.s the Rohri Sahib, which 

is the site of a great religions fair, has a grant of Rs. 1,075 for 
the maintenance of the institutions. This requires to be looked 
after as owing to the quarrels between rival Mahunts there is 
danger of the proceeds being misappropriated or wasted in 
litigation. 

1S3. Besides the above there is a considerable number of grants to 
Bedis, Parohits and Brahmans in dharmarth, dating from 
other grants. Sikh timos, aiid many grants varying from three or four 

estates to as many acre.s in favour of dharmsdlas, thdhxrdwdras, mosques, 
Sanskrit and Arabic Schools, and other religious and charitable institu¬ 
tions. Many cases of the latter class were at the original investigation found to 
be of recent date and of more or less doubtful origin, unsupported by aanads, 
but as the grantees held possession the grant was continued for one or more 
lives, but subject (o the maintenauco of the institution. There is a tendency to 
regard such grants as being purely personal and subject to no obligation, and 
in the cour.<c of the enquiry I met with several instances in which the institution 
which was made tlie basis of the claim originally had been neglected or had 
disappeared, and the grantee had so far regarded the grant as personal as to 
mortgage the land with the revenue free rights. 

The question whether such life grants were liable to resumption for 
breach of the conditions during the life of the raafidar was referred to the 
Financial CoTi’iiiissioner who ruled (Secretary to Financial Commissioner’s 
No. 583, dated 24th January 1891) that— 

“ When such gr.ants were in fact reloa'ied for the support of .an institution and the 
proceeds of the mdfi arc not now applied to that purpose there is jio doubt that they can 
be resumed.” 

184. Accordingly all such life grants to institutions, as well as grants 
K..«,nnption of old a„<i ferpctuity Of for pleasuvo of Government, or term of 

reie.-ise of uew(iiiuiuauh ■ Settlement Subject to Conditions, in which the conditions 
present onquiry. been Complied with were reported and resumption 

ordered by the Financial Commissioner or by Government with the following 
result;—83 assignments assessed at Rs. 754 wore resumed by order of the Finan¬ 
cial Cemraissioner and 9 assignments assessed at Rs. 489 by order of 
Government. On the other hand new grants were made or time expired grants 
continued in favour of institutions of public utility in 21 cases, the amount of 
land revenne involved being Rs. 732-8-0. 

185. Another numerically large but financially unimportant class of 
Trontment of village ser- grants Were the mdfis to individuals or institutions for 

vicegiauts. village sei’vice. 

These grants were originally made by the village community, generally 
from the village common, and their tenure was subject to the performance of 
village service, so that the proprietors had full control over them. This was 
fit and proper as the grantees were in most cases village menials—mir^sis, 
chaukidars, parohits, artisans performing personal service, or persons in charge 
of village institutions, e. g., the fakir of the takiya or khangah, the Imam or 
Ulma of the mosque, and the village community was the natural authority to 
decide whether the service was rendered. 

At the regular settlement however the mistake was made of treating 
these revenue free holdings as if they were grants from Government, instead 
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of merely excluding them from the bdchh where the zamradars so desired. Files 
were prepared in every case, and by order of the Settlement Officer the grant 
was maintained to persons in possession for life. Subsequently under the orders 
of the Chief Commissioner the life tenure was changed into ono “ for term of 


settlement subject to revision at next settlement.” 

At the revised settlement the question of the future treatment of these 
grants was taken Tip by Mr. Prinsep who recommended that they should be 
“ maintained during the pleasure of Government conditional on village service 
and good behaviour.” 

The Financial Commissioner accepted this with the proviso that the 
grants were “ to be liable to revision on revision of settlement” and authority 
was given to Mr. Prinsep by Punjab Governioent letter No. 190, dated 15th 
March 18G5, to deal with all such cases accordingly. 

The result of the action was that all these grants were maintained under 
the authority of Government, and the village community’s power of interference 
or disposal was practically abolished. 

The question again came up at the present settlement 
CommSe?a "no“ « 628 , in all the districts setthul under Mr. Prinsep’s supervision, 
dated i2tii Novembfir 1888, Financial Commissioiier ruled that the grants were 

to Commissioner, Lahore. Considered aS hckl. 


“ For the term of settlement” as “the condition during tlio pleasure of Government 
was not added at last settlement tor the purpose ot altering the former tenure but to 
enable Government to interfere in .any caBo, if uectissary, before the close of settlement.” 

Such cases have therefore now been dealt witli according to para. 33 (d) 
and (e) of Revenue Circular 87. As a general rule all personal grants have been 
resumed with effect from the new assessment, the zamindars being given the 
option of excluding the land from as,se8sment in the bdchh, which they have 
done only in a small proportion of the cases. 

Grants of this nature in favour of village institutions, hhangah, taJciya, 
mosque, dharmmla, &c., have been maintained as before “ for the tenn 
of settlement subject to good conduct and .service of the institution ” if enquiry 
showed that the latter was properly maintained and tbo OAvners desired the 
continuance of the grant. The final result of the enquiry into village service 
grants is that 6S6 grants covering 850 aen's assessed at Rs. 848 have been 
resumed. 


Zamtndari iuirns, tabsCl 
Httfizabad. 


166. Special reference must be made to the zaminddri indms of tahsil 
Hdfizabad. Their past history is given in page 48 of 
Mr. Morris, and page 1 t of Captain Nisbet’s Settlement 
Keport. 

They were originally granted by Diwiiii Sawan Mai. In the Bar and 
Adjoining Bar tracts of Hdfizabad where the population Avas still nomad and 
pastoral, and cultivation where it existed was of recent origin and on a preca- 
rioHS footing, he encouraged the people to fo\ind villages and settle down to 
agriculture by remitting part of the assessmimt, generally from one-half to ono- 
foiirth, as an indm in favour of the whole proprietary body. 

The grants were upheld at the summary settlement and at the regular 
settlement; Mr. Morris maintained them in 17 villages. At the revised settle¬ 
ment instructions wore solicited by Captain .Ni.sbet in respect of the treatment 
of these grants and the Financial Commissioner directed that— 

“Where the first settlement was made for half the present settlement may be made 

at one-third yama, where it was made at one-third, the present settlement may be made 
at one-sixth, so as gradually to get rid of these grants.” 


Effect was given to these orders by Captain Nisbet, who calculated the 
ind,ms on the old assessment and released the amount arrived at in favour of the 
inamdars, generally the entire proprietary body, as a fixed cash deduction from 
the new assessment. 

187. The Punjab Government sanctioned this arrangement on the 
ranjab CioTornmont Nn. Understanding that tlu5 “ indms should be released, for the 
708, dated 12th May 1873. term of Settlement to tlie present occupants and their heirs, 
to be reconsidered at the next settlement in accordance with instructions as to 
their treatment that may then he issued.” 
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As the object of these grants—to encourage cultivation in a wild and 
desolate part of the country—is now attained owing to the extension of canal 
iridgation, without the need of any such artificial stinaulus, these indniSf the 
Panjab Goviunment No. present valuo of whicli is Only Rs. 1,008, distributed 
9 , dated 26 tii January]89:3. among 453 sliarcrs, have now been ]’esumed, with the 
sanction of Goveniment subject to the grant of zaminddr inams in deserving 
cases where hardship might result from their resumption. 

188. The most troublesome of all forms of revenue free grants and the 
most fruitful source of discord and litigation have been 
All lambaidiin niamh. grauts Varying fi’om 2 to 75 acres, made at last settle¬ 

ment under Mr. I’rinsep’s order, generally, from the common land where 
available, and in other cases from individual holdings to the dia lamharddr or 
sarfanrh, who was appointed in nearly every village irrespective of the number 
of lambardiirs. IVhere common land was allotted the original grantee was 
put in pos.sessiou at the time without objection from the shareholders and 
generally proceeded to improve and bring the land under cultivation. 

As long as he nr his heirs continued to hold the office and the indm 
attached no seriou.s difficulty arose, but when on his death an outsider was 
appointed ala lambardar, and having received, ipso facto, mutation of the indm, 
claimed posse.ssion of the land, the trouble began. So too, as land became 
more valuable, the village community began to look on the appropriation of a 
substantial block of the shdmildt by the ala lambardar with a jealou-s eye, and 
suits to ou.st him or partition the area became common. 

The history of thi.s thorny subject is given in full in “ Financial 
Commissioner’s Selections and tlie upshot of the discussion which took 

place when Mr. Prinsep’s settlements came under 
icttci- revision was that abolition of the office of ala 
iottor lambardar was sanctioned, as vacancies occur, 
in all villages with less than three lambardars, 
unless there are special reasons for maintaining the office, while in villages with 
three or more lambardars the office will be retained. At the same time it was 
ordered that the mdfi holdings should now be assessed to land revenue, and 
the assessment, provided it did not exceed one per cent, on the jama of the estate, 
should go to the ala lambardfir as a cash indm in cases where the office was 
maintained subject to reconsideration at next settlement; and where the office 
was abolished should be utilised for the creation of mminddri inams. These 
orders have been given effect to in the new assessment. The ala lambardar as 
such has therefore no longer any rights in the land beyond receiving the 
assessment, aird where he is still in posse.ssion, he has been shown as the tenant 
of the village community or of the owner of the land. This will enable the 
proprietor, whether the whole village or a single individual, to levy rent from him 
and to eject him if necessary, while it gives the ala lambardar or his heirs the 
right to claim compensation for disturbance or improvements in case of eject¬ 
ment. In cases of partition during settlement the area has generally been 
allotted to the ala lambardffi*, if not in excess of bis share, and this procedure 
might well be followed in future partitions. 

'ffiie amount available for the creation oi iwinve s>faid poshi inams hy 
the resumption of dla lambarddri indms in villages with only one or two 
lambardars will appear from the following statement 


* Now Sovics No. 20. 

Soo (1) rimiab (]uvo,i'iim(‘nt 
No, 31, (luted Ist Februarj 1890, 
See (2) I'niijal) (lo-coi nm(!iit 
No. 49, dated 3rd Marcli 1H03. 


Talistl. 


Gujranwata, 
Wazirabad 
Hafizabad 
Khaugah Dogran 


Total District 


Total value 
of ala lam* 
bardai'i 
itiams. 

Value of 
to bo 
retaiuocl for 
term of 
sottlenient. 

Value of 
inuiris that 
have {ilready 
lapsed. 

Value of 
inams that 
will lapse on 
death of ala 
lambardar. 

Rs. 

Ka. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

2,.^42 

950 

14 

1.578 

1,760 

708 

37 

1,015 

1,667 

284 

13 

1,370 

469 

177 


292 

6,438 

2,119 

64 

4,255 


It has been proposed to utilise this amount for the creation of 86 sufaid 
poshi indms —one or more in each sail —with a limit of Rs. 80, and averaging 
eventually Rs. 50 each. 
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189. Tlie enquiry into /Vr^rr.9 was also carried otit in the Settlement Depart' 


Jdgii’S. 

DiffiotlUies in tho investi¬ 
gation. 


ment and was rnucli impeded by the incompleteness of the 
old files and registers, copies of which iiad to be obtained 
from the Financial Commissioner’s Office or the Secretariat. 


Very few cases were met with in which the tenure as recorded w'as different from 
that in the sanctioning authority, but the shares in villages held partly va. jdgir^ 
partly by Government, and also in villages licld by large bodies of Bedi or Brah¬ 
man jagirdars, were found to be very complicated and confused. The reason 
of this was tliat in many cases at last settlement only the total jdgir, without 
details of shares for each shareholder, was recorded, and in shared villages 
only the total amount ot jdgir and khdlm demand was shown without any 
explanation of the method or shares by which the result was arrived at. 
Hence in the former case the amounts realised by shareholders were often 
found to be at variance with their shares, an^l in cases of lapse or resumption, 
the calcvdation was incorrect, while in the latter case where the jama was 
raised progressively, there was nothing to show how the enhancement was to 
be apportioned between Government and the jagirdar. All such cases have 
now been cleared up by reference to the original files. Where there are several 
sharers in a jdgir their shares have been defined and recorded in the janiabandi; 
and where an estate is held partly in jdgir, partly khdlsa, the shares, whei’e there 
are such, have been ascertained and put on I’ecord. 


In this connection the question arose whether jagirdar receiving a 
Kight i)f .la-u'dara to lump sum from aneslate, and to whom no definite share 
share in tiiB enhaiicumunt. allotted, wei'tt to participate ill. tlic enhancement 

or reduction of revenue by re-a,sse.«smont. The claim Avas raised by the Butala 
Sardiirs, but the question was decided .against them by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner Avho held that in such cases tho jagirdar was only entitled to the fi.xed 
amount originally allotted. 

190. The investigation of the revenue free tenures Avas one of the most 
Genoriii roauit of Uio tedious and (uiorous duties in connection Avith the settle- 
owjuiry. ment, as each case involved not only local enquiry but 

reference to the patwari’s talisil and sadr registers Avhich Avere often found 
conflicting, and to the files prepared at the regular and revised settlements 
as well as all subsequent files showing mutation, resumption, &o. After all 
discrepancies bad been reconciled, a detailed order was written summarising 
tho histoiy of the grant, the original authority, area and revenue Avith details 
of shares aud shareholders, the orders passed at the regular and revised settle¬ 
ment, all changes Avhich had since occurred, the area and revenue now released, 
with details of shares, &c., the teniire on which the grant is to be in future 
held, conditions attached, &c. 


This order, Avhich contains a rcfci’eiice to the number and page of the 
English Jlegister where tin; case is recorded, will, as a rule, be a sufficient basis 
for all future orders and will obviate the iie(!essity of reference to tho old files. 

A brief abstract of the final order lir.s been incorporated in the settle¬ 
ment yamaharnii, the patwaris’tnafi register and the tahsil and sadr registers 
and these have been carefully cbecked with one another to socrire complete 


uniformity. 


As illustrating tho advantage to Government of a tiioi'ongb enquiry 
into assigumonts, the case of Maminwala, a largo village iu tlic Bar, noAV 
assessed at Its. 7,000, may be ijistanced. A shiiro in this village supjvosed to 
value Rs. 200 per annum was originally gr.anted liy the Sikh power. This vras 
maintainod by the British Government in I8-'>2, and the share was understood to 
cover lialf of the estate. Accordingly the jagirdars (the grairt is in perpetuity) 
have continued to hold half the estate from the beginning of our rule up to date. 


In investigating the claim at the pircsent settlement I found that the share 
in the original deed of grant from the Sikli.s was only one-fourtli; tho remaining 
three-fourths had been liekl by other braucluvs of the family, and when their share 
was resumed for complicity in the second Kikb Avar, the jagirdars of one-fourth 
share stated that tlieir own share was half, and the owners of tho resumed shares 
fraudulently supported this statement, with the result that the oAvners of the 
unresuraed share have enjoyed half instead of one-fourth up to date. The excess 
has now been resumed under the orders of Government. 
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191. When the enquiry into revenue free grants and the distribution 
of the assessments were completed, general registers were 
Gcntta registers. prepared for each tahsil in the revised form prescribed in 

Revenue Circular 37, pag'e 333, in which all jdgirs and mdfis in eadi class have 
been entered in the alphabetical order of the villages in which the grant lies, 
All details of area und jama, &c., have been entered according to the investigation 
hie and the new record of rights. 

The register is divided into five parts showing grants— 

(1) in perpetuity; 

(2) for life or lives or till term of settlement ; 

(3) for maintenance of institutions ; 

(4) ala lambardari grants (in which the iTidms liable to resumption 

on death of the present'incumbents are indicated); 

(5) sufaiel poshi or aaminduri inams ; 


and the column of j’cmarks contains an abstract of the detailed order passed at 
the investigation. Ono copy of this register has been supplied to each 
tahsil, another copy giving a reference to the original mafi and jagir registers 
conveying sanction to the grant has been supplied to the District Office. The 
final result of the settlement has been to reduce the number of assignments, 
jagir, indfi and indri from 5,341 in 1888-89 to 2,208 in 1892-93, the number of 
sbareholders from 5,690 to 3,004, while the amount of land revenue assigned 
has been enhanced by re-assessraent from Rs. 1,29,905 to Rs. 1,75,934*. This 
includes zailddri inams and commutation dues. 

The distribuiion of existing asvsiguments excluding milddri inams and 
commutation duesii tho present yeai’ (1894) is shown below— 


Class. 

1 

Number of 
gnmls. 

Nmnber of 

1 gmuteee. 

1 

1 

Totnl essess- 
niont. 

Bemabks. 

For rnaititonaiioa of itistitatious ... 

Ill perpetuity free of condition 

Oo. subjoet to oond.tloa 

For life or lives . 

Oaring plonauro of Government ... 

For term of sottiemeiit ... ... 

j 

! 

1 

1 ... 

1,205 

01 

63 

572 

1,000 . 

4 

Its. 

15,078 

0,800 

1,02,070 

1 18,777 

8,737 
7)4 j 

Inoludda sufaid poshi 
and sarpanchi inams. 


The total number of cases relating to revenue assignments investigated 
during the settlement was 4,327, viz .— 


H.)w released. 

Cases. 

Area. 

Bovenne. 



Acres. 

Bs. 

1. JJelensed as before after cnouiry . ... . 

1,170 

... 


/Settloinent CoUoctor... 

705 

973 

1,000 

2. Kesnmed after enquiry by order of < Financial Commissionor 

86 

532 

674 

vGovornment 

21 

233 

8,233 

3. Area in excess of grant resumed by Settlement Officer . 

129 

414 

351 

4. llesiimed owing to death of grautocs ))y Settlement Officer 

050 

... 

< .* 

5. Ala lambardari mtyls reaumcti ... ... ... 

1,07G 

12,603 

1,597 

Total resumption ... 

2,067 

267 

513 

( (a). In continnation of old... 

15 



G, New grants . ... ... 1 




( (5). For first time. 

4 

108 

87 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MISCELLAKEOUS. 

Oconpancy tenants. ]02. The number of occupancv liold- 

1. Landlord and tonaotB.d. Taluadan. i tit* it/ 

2 . Zaiidare 6. Rew2}-i-im. iHgs and the arca held m occupancy tenure 

3. Patwiris. V. Di-ailuviou roles, ate showu in the followine: table :— 

4. KantiDgo. 8. Register of Gov- o 

erDznent properties. 


Tahsfl. 

Nliulber of hold* 
iogs. 

Cullivatod area. 

Per cent, of total 
cultivation. 

tiojrinwAla . . 

3,069 

12,976 

4-4 

Wazirabad . 

2,SS8 

10,042 

6'25 

Bifizabad . 

2,458 

14,771 

45 

Total . 

7,916 

37,789 

I V8 


Such tenants as a rule pay in cash at revenue rates with a small ad¬ 
dition as mdlikdna. 


The mdlikdna in Gujranwula and Hdfizabad averages only 2 
per rupee, in Wazirabad 3^ annas. Suits for enhancement have 


annas 
been 

few. prior to settlement the average wa.s from 15 to 25 per annum, and 
even settlement operations have not so far led to any general rush to claim 
enhancement such as has been observed in other districts, and notably in the 
adjoining district of Gujrat. 

193. The result of the litigation during scttle- 

Claims for enhancomeat. , • • , > 

ment is given below ;— 


Detail. 

Instituted. 

Succeaaful. 

Kejected or re* 
tamed. 

Suita for euhaucement . 

120 

IOC 

14 

Suita for reduction . 

2 

1 

1 


These figures show how slow the owners have been to take advantage 
of the provisions of the Tenancy Acts of 1868 and 1887. Nearly all the cases 
have been disposed of by the Settlement Officer, and where decrees for enhance¬ 
ment have been given the mdlikdna has u.sually been raised from 2 annas to 5 
or 6 annas per rupee on unirrigated land and up to 6 to 10 annas per rupee on 
well lands. 

194. The relations between landlord and tenants in this district have 
Ketatioiifl between land- hitlicrto been bamionious, the chief reason for which is 
lord and tenants. that owing to the large size of the holdings, and the great 

area of available land, there is not the same land hunger here as in more 
congested districts. Over most of tho district the competition is among 
landlords for tenants ; a good tenant is rarely disturbed, except with the 
view of preventing a possible claim to occupancy rights, and the. margin of 
profit left to occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will is considerable. 

The tenants have a strong security against rack-racking, in the fact 
that if rents are unduly forced up by the landlord they can throw up their 
holdings and migrate to the new lands irrigated l>y the Chenab Canal, where 
owing to the scarcity of cultivation easy terms can be secured for many years 
to come. 
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195. At the suggestion of the Commissioner a set of rules has been 
c „, , , , laid down defining the general lines on which future claims 

SnggeBtCfl Bcalo >ur o “ i i i i ij. j j. 

enhancoDieiit of oociipaucy for enhancement of rent should be dealt with, and suggest- 
teoanu’ rontB. pitch of enhancement which in the absence of any 

exceptional featui’es it seems advisable to decree. The basis of these rules are 
the two principles contained in para. 3 of Revenue Circular 17, viz .:— 


(1). That in exercising its discretion as to the extent to which the 
rant slinuld bo enhanced for reduced within the limits fixed by 
law, the Court should, among other matters take into con¬ 
sideration the circumstances of the tract within which the 
suit arises and the rate of mdlikdna previously paid. 


(2). That while the claim of tlie landowner to an increased rate of 
profit should bo fairly satisfied, severe enhancements much ex¬ 
ceeding in their results the standard of rents commonly paid by 
otlier tenants with a similar right of occupancy in tho neighbour¬ 
hood should be avoided. 


To give effect to these general principles the following scale of enhance¬ 
ment has been suggested as suitable to tho circumstances of this district and has 
been approved of liy the Commissioner’s letter No. 41, dated 6th January 1894 :— 

I.—In the case of occupancy tenants under Section 5 (1) (a) the legal 
limit of 2 aunas per rupee might be decreed at once. 

(II).—In the case of occupancy tenants under Section 5 (1) (h) (r) (d) 
for whom the legal limit is 6 annas per rupee— 

(a). If the old mdlikdna is loss than 2 annas per rupee, raise to 2—4 
annas per rupee. 

(5). If the old mdlikdna is 2 annas per rupee or moi’e, raise to 4—6 
annas per rupee. 

III. —In the case of occupancy tenants under Sections 0 and 8, for whom 

tho legal limit is 12 annas per rupee. 

(ci). If the old mdlikdna is less than 2 annas per rupee, raise to 4—6 
annas per rupee. 

(h). If the old mdlikdna is from 2—4 annas per rui)ee, raise to 
G—8 annas })er rupee. 

(c). If the old mdlikdna is more than 4 annas, raise to 8—12 annas per 
rupee. 

IV. —But in idl cases regard should be had, among other considerations 

to the former and present assessment of the holding at least till 
five years after rc-as.scssment. If the revenue demand has been 
largely increased, thereby involving a large addition to the 
amount of the mdlikdna,, this would bo a reason against a con¬ 
siderable increase in the rate ; whereas if the revenue demand 
has been considerably reduced by re-assessment, that would be 
a reason for inci’easing the rate of mdlikdna, as otherwise tho 
landlord would lose part of the amount. 

196. It would appe.ar from Mr. Morris’s report that at the regular 
History of tenant riRi t. Settlement nearly all tenants who claimed a right of 
( 1 ) At Regular Settle- occupaucy were freely allowed it by the owners. He says 
in para. 83 — 

“ Thorn havo boon very few, if any disputes regarding cultivators with right of 
possession. The fact is that in consequence of tho thinness of the population and the 
scarcity of cultivators, tho proprietors liavo been too glad to give up to all tlioir cultivators 
tho right of possession with the object of induciug thorn to remain on the estate. Wo find 
moreover that not only have the majority of tho cultivators been entered as hereditary, 
but that many also hold their land at the same rate.s as proprietors, mdlikdna is the ex¬ 
ception not the rule, and it rarely if ever exceeds 6^ por cent, or one anna in the rupee.” 

Accordingly we find from Appendix IX to his report that of the 35 per 
cent, of the cultivation in the hands of tenants 17 per cent, or about 75,000 
acres was held by hereditary tenants and 18 per cent, by tenants-at-imll. 
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The action taken as regards landlord and tenant in Mr. Prinsep’s settle* 

(2) At the revised Hients, tlie Controversy wliicli raged over it and the subse* 

settlement, quent proceedings taken Under the Tenancy Act of 1868 

to review his proceedings, are matter of history and are described in full in 
No. 40 of “ Selections from the Records of tlie Financial Commissioner” issued 
in 1889. Briefly stated his theory was that occupancy rights should only be 
recognised if created by decree oE Court or consent of the landlord. He there¬ 
fore framed for each estate a “ record of enquiry into the rights of - tenants” 
with the object of revising all the entries of occupancy tenants in the old 
record. Where occupancy rights were proved by decree of Court, or admitted 
by the landlord, the tenant was recorded accordingly as “maunisi hukmi ” or 
“ maunisi ba razamandi.” In all other cases he held that the tenant even 
though recorded as “ maunisi ” in the old record, was only entitled to protec¬ 
tion limndh) from ejectment and enhancement of rent for a period limited 
according to the circumstances of each case. To fix this limit the statements 
of the tenants and landlords were recorded as to their respective claims, the 
opinion of assessors taken as to the points in dispute, an order was generally 
passed giving effect to such opinion, and entries were made in the record 
accordingly. 

The effect of this order was usually to give protection to tenants formerly 
recorded as “ maunisi,” in perpetuity or for ;i term of years or conditional on 
certain service, or during the existence of some institniiou. Such protected 
tenants were accordingly recorded as h* duam, ta vwjdd, ta Ichidmaf, 

til sepi ta kaim-i-malidn, &c., &e. 

The result was that not only were thousands of tenants deprived of their 
“hereditary” status and reduced to tlie position of lease or copyholders, but 
the records were also complicated by multifarious ami in many cases unintelligi¬ 
ble entries as to the status of the tenants, 

By the fl’enancy Act of 1868 power was given to revise these proceed- 

( 3 ) uiidor the Touauoy ingSj atiA to restore to all occupancy tenants entered as 

Act of 18U8. such at the regular settlement a presumptive right of 

occupancy, the presumption to be set aside only if the landlord in a regular suit 
proved either (a) right to eject by custom or (b) voluntary admission before a 
Settlement Officer by the tenant of absence of right, and record of such ad¬ 
mission at the time by the Settlement Officer. 

In this district Eaqfr Zahur-ud-din, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was 
appointed to carry out the revision on the above lines and in a gi'cat number of 
cases the old ‘ maunisi ’ tenants whose status had been lowered by Mr. Prinsep 
were recorded as having a presumptive right' of occupancy under Section 6 of 
the Tenancy Act of 1868, leaving it to the proprietor to take the necessary 
measures for rebutting the presumption of occupancy rights should he think fit 
to do so, and to the tenant to take the necetsary measures for obtaining an 
authoritative declaration of his precise status as a tenant under Sections 5, 6 or 8. 

The action taken was, however, hardly as thorough and searching as had 
been intended, and as regards many “maunisi” tenants of the regular settle¬ 
ment the jMndhi entries made under Mr. Prinsep’s directions were maintained 
apparently because at the time of framing tiie record of the revised settlement 
they had not specifically claimed occupancy rights. 

The result is that the area held by occupancy tenants which at the 
regular settlement amounted to about 7o,0('0 acres is now only 37,000, the 
difference representing the area in which “maunisi” tenants of the regular 
Settlement were recorded as “ 'paudhi’’ or tenants-at-will at last settlement, or 
in which occupancy rights have been lost fnjui other causes. 


The question how these “ paiuihi ” tenants were to be fitted into the 
(4) At the pi esent settle- existing classification of tenants as occupancy tenants and 
meiit. tenants-at-will in the new' record of rights was raised early 

Junior seeret'iry’s Xi) Settlement. Tlio Lienteuant-Govemor’s view was 

112 c., dated 1 st July that while probably the great majority of paudhi tenants, 
1’'***^' of whatever kind, were legally entitled to rights of occu¬ 


pancy, yet it was not competent to officers revising records to assume that this 
was so and to make entries in the new record in accordance with that assump¬ 


tion. 
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Ultimatoly it was decided that tenants liitlierto shown as dawdmi, pandhi 
dawdrni or manrnsi should now be shown as occupancy tenants (ddIchilMr) 
without specification of the section of tho Tenancy Act of 1887, under which 
they held, and tliat in all other cases of pandhi tenants tlie entries of tho old 
records should bo repeated in the new one, attention being drawn to tho facts 
of the case by a special note in the new record. 

Accordingly in estates whore such tenants are found they have been 
recorded as before and the following explanatory note has been added;— 

(1) “ lu the recoi'.ls of last settleniont certain cultivators are described neither 

as tenants with rig-bts of occupancy nor as tenants without right of occu¬ 
pancy siicli fis panaJd, itc. 

(2) " Suf)joct to tho provisions of Section 37 of the rnnjah Land Revenue Act 

181"7, these entries liave l)eoii repeated in this janinhandi, but tho tenants 
in. rpiestinti may nevertheless have a right of occupancy under the pro¬ 
visions of tlie j’tiiijab Teinuiey Act, 1887. 

(3) “ In any ease eoniliig befoj-e tin! Courts in whiidi the status of smdi cultivator 

is ill disfiute, the eorrespotuleuce piiblishtMl in 18S9 iii No. -10 of the Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the Fiii.aiieial Coinuiissioner’s Olfice .sliould be 
refriTcd to.” 

Tlie iji'cutenant'Govonior furLher diroeted tliat cases in which tho status 
of tenants under tho 'rcnuucy Act is involved should otilv lie taken up 

by tlie Deputy Coiumissioner himself, an exiierieiieed Assistant or the Revenue 
As.sistant of the district. 

This is a very necessary precaution as sucli cases arc fraught with 
difficulty to nn oflicoi' not conversant with the history of the subject, and the 
decisions in tlio pa.st have been very conflicting, some Courts treating pandhi 
tenants as mere tenaut.«-afc-will, others regarding them as occupancy tonant.s 
under Section G of the Act. 


Areaiu'id !w piot^ete i Ifl". Tlic total number aiul area of pandhi holdino-s 

(prftifi)n) tL'imiit.-i, HOW I'CCOrdcd is- 


Tal.i;'l. 


i 

1 

1 Area. 

1 l?ent in 
j ruj.ieo9. 

Gnjranwaln 

070 

! Aciee. 

1 

1 3,811 

Wuzi'i-ibu'.l _ ... ... ... ... ... . 

1S5 

Cl 

1 

1 418 

Uatiialmil ... ... ., ... ... ... ... ... ^ 

SOS 

1 

f;ro ' 

1 

300 

T..i„l . 

_ ._ .J 

1 3.,’i(;o j 

1 4,020 


For .shiti.'^tical [lurposes they are classified with occupancy tenants, and 
in suits for enlianccniout of rent, I have geueraliy treated them a.s oecupanew 
tenants under Section (i of tho Act. ^ 


198. Tlie rales and iiroccdiire sanctioned for di-alluvion are planted as 
ion ml... Appoiidix B to tin's Report and apply to the Cheuab and 

Jliebini tliroiighont tlie Rawalpindi Divi.sion. 


i Li.’ W 


They have b um in-rodiiccd from tlie date of the 
Wazirabad Kliun'f 1892 , Hiifizabad Rabi 1891, and as rcgaials .simplicity of 
.working and accura w in re.siilt are a great improvement on the old haphazard 
system. The objects aimed at are— 


(1) to givi tlie iiece.^^sary el.asticity Jiy faking account of all changes 

in cultival ion and ciiltnrablo land due to river action ; 

(2) to maiutain in .a simple and continnous form a record for each 

field .affected .showing all sncli changes from year to year; 

(3) to base the imposition, eiihaucoment, or reduction of ai?sessmeu6 

on the crops grown, wliicli for this purpose have been divided 
into turn classes. 
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The subject will require special attention for some years to come as the 
action of the Chenab Canal in withdrawing from the river nearly all the cold 
weather and an appreciable part of the hot weather supply will make itself 
more and more felt every year, and cannot fail to affect the alluvial land in 
estates lying below the weir. 

199. During settlement a scheme for the revision of patwaris’ circles, 
Beorganisation of the increasing their number and pay and providing for the 
patw4ris’ eBtabiishment. increased cost by a uniform rate of patwar cess for the 
whole district was submitted and sanctioned. 

At last settlement the number of patwaris was fixed at 253, and up 
to the general reorganisation of 1885 they were paid not according to grades 
on a fixed scale bub by a percentage on the land revenue of their circles which 
they realised direct and which varied enormously from tahsil to tahsil and 
from circle to circle as shown below :— 


Tahsil. 

1 

11 igliofit. 

Lowe.sfc. 

Average. 

GujrAnwdla ... 

Rs. a. p. 

8 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

5 10 0 

W 8iZiFfl>l3£ld ••• «f* «*4 ••• 

5 8 0 

3 8 0 

4 7 0 

Hdfizabad ... ... ... ... 

9 0 0 1 

1 

3 12 0 

6 6 0 


The incidence for the whole district was Rs. 5-12-0 per cent., and the 
following small cesses were also levied:— 

(1) A rate of 3 annas per 100 fields for patwaris’ contingencies {eair 

hharch), 

(2) In Gnjranwdla and Hfifizabad a rate of 4 annas per cent, on the 

land revenue (Kamingos’ fees) to provide for the extra field 
kamlngos appointed at last .settlement. 

At the reorganisation of 1885 the \inequal cesses were maintained as 
before, but the following changes were made ;— 

(1) The patwar cess and other dues were funded. 

(2) The patwaris were divided into three equal grades paid respeo* 

tively Rs. 12, Rs. 10-8, and Rs. 9 per mensem, 

(3) Eleven assistants on Rs. 5 per mensem were appointed. 

The proposals now sanctioned involve— 

(1) The increase in the number of patwaris in proprietary villages 
from 253 to 270 and of assistants from 11 to 16 : — 




Foembe. 

N i)W s/ 

INCTIONED. 


Tahsil. 


P*at- 

waris. 

Assist¬ 

ants. 

1 Pilt- 
■wai-'is. 

Assist¬ 

ants. 

R K M A B E S. 

Gujr4nw&la 

■ It 

99 

1 

1 

4 

1 

100 

6 


Wazirabad 

• *« 

60 

3 

60 

4 


H&fizabad ... 

... 

94 

4 

*110 

6 

•Of these 30 patwaris and two 
assistants arc attached to the 

Total 


253 

11 

270 

16 

new Khangah Dogran tahsil. 


(2) The patwaris to be divided equally into three grades paid res¬ 
pectively Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem, and the 
assistants to be paid Rs. 6 per mensem. 
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(3) The abolition of the cesses for contingencies and kaniingos’ fees. 

(4) The substitution for the differential cess varying from circle to 

circle and averaging tts. 5-12*0 per cent, for the district, of 
a uniform cess of Rs. 5-3-4 per cent., or 10 pies per rupee for 
the whole district. 


The rate of the cess Rs. 5-3-4 per cent, is higher than in adjoining dis¬ 
tricts and was sanctioned by Government with some reluctance. It was based 
on the assumption that the new demand would amount to Rs. 8,50,000, but the 
assessment comes to Rs. 8,83,226, so that there will be a surplus. 

The extension of cultivation in the old settled villages of Hafizabad is, 
however, proceeding very rapidly, and under the semi-fluctuating system of 
assessment now introduced it will certainly be necessary to further strengthen 
the patwaris’ staff of that tahsil after a few years. The rate sanctioned will, 
however, cover this, and as the fund on 1st October 1893 after deducting 
liabilities for the past quarter had a balance of over Rs. 35,000 to its credit, the 
new arrangements have a good start. As the settlement for each tahsil was 
completed the patwaris’ circles were re-distributed, and the patwaris graded 
according to the new schedule. 


The proportion of one-third in each grade has not been strictly adhered 
to, and the number in the 3rd grade far exceeds it. This is due to the fact 
that over half the patwaris are new men appointed during settlement who 
have not yet e.stablished their claim to promotion. They can be promoted 
hereafter according to their fitness and it is as well that 1st and 2nd grades 
should not be blocked by having all the appointments filled up at once, 

200. In addition to the 270 patAvaris in the old settled villages, 25 
Patwaris ill nawiy found■ have been appointed by the Colonisation Officer in the 

ed villages. ] 13 mauzas i-ecently established in the Government 

waste. These are paid at the rate of Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem by a 
contribution from the cesses levied at 4 annas per rupee on the land-revenue and 
owner’s-rate—8 annas and Re. 1 respectively per cropped acre—of the colonised 
area. 

201. Of the present patwaris all but 6—in the Gujrunwala tahsil_ 

PatwanV qualifications. ® Settlement, 

35 have passed the Middle School and 3 the Entrance 
Examination. Tie proportion of Middle passed men is rather small. In 
future, I think, the rule might be enforced that no candidate unless of the 
agriculturist class should be accepted who has not passed the Middle School 
Examination. 


202. The re-organisation of the kamingo establishment and re-distribu- 
Kanunges. cbarges was a necessary complement to the 

increase in the number of patAvaris. The old system—under 
which the tahsil kamtugo and his luiib were made responsible for the super¬ 
vision of all the patwaris in Wazirabad and were assisted by 2 extra kaniingos 
in Gujrauwala and 3 in Hafizabad, selected from among the patAviiris, so that 
each of the 11 parganas in the district had a separate kaniino-o—has been 
described in page 47 of Captain Nisbet’s Report. 

The 5 extra kaniingos who were subsequently increased to 6, employed 
in Gujranwala and Hafizabad, were not on the regular establishment and 
were paid from kaniingos’ fees:—first at the rate of Rs. 15 and then Rs. 20 per 
mensem. The changes made by the general re-organisation of 1885 are shown 
below. 


Up TO 1885. 


As hevised ik 1885. 


wS'S., 


Oflice Field 

kiinfingos. kanungog. lotal. 



Gujranwala ... 
Waifrabad ... 
Hafizabad ... 
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Their practical effect was— 

(1) To convert the three permanent kamingos in each tahsil into 
office kamingos and the 6 extra kaniingos in Giijranwala and 
Hafizabad into field ksmiingos. No addition being made to the 
number in these tahsils. 


(2) To convert the naib-kanungos in Wazirabad into a field 
kanungo and add two more field kanfingos in that tahsil. 
At the same time all the kslnungos were brought on the regular 
establishment and their pay fi xed at Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 per mensem. 


203. The closer observation of the patwarls* work now required, and the 
enormous expansion amounting to 90 per cent, of cultivation 
Changes now made. Hafizabad wtiicli luis led to its division into two tahslls 

from 1st October 1893, rendered a further increase in the field kamingos im¬ 
perative. 

I accordingly proposed to increase their number as follows ;— 


TabsU. 

Former. 

Proposed. 

Romarks. 

1 

Gujrinwalft 

4 

5 


Woifrabad ... ... ... 

3 

4 

Khangah Dopran 

Hafizabad . . 

4 

■i 

Hafizabad 

Total . 

i 

19 

i 


The great increase in Hafizabad was justified, not only by the increase of 
cultivation in the old villages, and the recent foundation of 113 new villages 
in the Government waste, but also by the somi-fluctuating character of the 
assessment. After some discussion Government sanctioned the increase proposed 
for Hafizabad provisionally for two years, but owing to financial exigencies no 
increase was allowed in Gujranwala and AV^azirabad. The kamingos in these 
two tahsils have therefore very heavy charges. The new arrangements have been 
brought into working from 1st April 1894 and the kamingos’ circles have been 
80 arranged as to be conterminous with patw;iris’ circles and zail bom daries. 

204. The revision of the zailddri arrangements with the view of re-ad- 
justing the zails and increasing the remuneration was 
carried out during the settlement in co-operation with the 
Deputy Commissioner. The history of the ::aHddri question in this district is 
briefly as follows. At the regular settlement police zaildars to the number of 16 
were appointed over Hafiaabad and part of Gujranwala. Theii- position was origin¬ 
ally that of honorary police officers, and they were paid direct from the 
Treasury the allowances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. These allowances 
are still paid in two cases, vk .— 

Rs, 

(1) . Kadir Bakhsli, zaildilr, of J.alalpiir ... ... ... ... 100 

(2) . Sajjan, zalldar, of Kasisc ... ... ... ... ... 100 

but will lapse on the death of the present incumbents. 


At revised settlement. 


205. At last settlement to quote from Captain 
Nisbet’s report, page 47— 


“ At commencement of the survey the men of k^o^yn influence and good services 
who were looked up to as chiefs over a considerable circle of villages were appointed zaildars 
or settlement chaudhris. The office wns an eagerly coveted one, the right men, I 
believe got the position, and being a new appointment, each incumbent was on his mettle 
to vi ewith the other in a zealous performance of his duty, and at every stage of the 
“ wo^’k the greatest assistance was rendered by the zaildars. Each zaildar had 5 or 6 
patwaris’ tapfas which formed his circle of jurisdiction ; at the close of the settle¬ 
ment for the services thus rendered and in cou.sideration of the duties for which they 
are made responsible affecting tbe general welfare as well as the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of the district, the zaildar receives an indin varying from Rs. 100 to Es. 200 
per annum and a small grant of culturable land, usually 50 acres.” 
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Back zaildar was in addition provided with a peon, paid at the rate of 
4 per month by contribution from the malba of villages in the miU. 


'I’he police zaildars in all eases received appointments, thus facilitating 
the union of the zaildars’ police and revenue duties 'The leading statistics of 
the zails as they stood before re-distribution are given below :— 


Taiisil. 

D9 

a 

"S 

u 

0) 

"2 

S 

c 

'A 

Nl’mber ok 
PATWAKIS* 
CIRCLES 

PEH 2A1L. 

Uate ok 

ZAILIJAB-s’ CESS, 

iiAILDARS' i 
PAY. ' 

Average per zaildar. 

m 

m 1 

o 

u 1 

"«} 

84 1 

'•9S 1 

A 

' N 

*0 

c 

3 

'0 

0 

a 

0 

^ a 

“ a 

© 

Cu 

Higbest. 

. 4.3 

a> 

i 

o 

i 

CO 

0} 

£ 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

' Lowest. 





llB. a. p. 

Ka. a. p. 

1 1 

Ks. 

I Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gia]raiiwa]a ... .o 

ao 


3 

1 12 0 

0 12 0 

201 

92 

142 

2.838 

1 

1 1 6 

Wazirabad 

18 

5^ 

1 

3 

2 0 0 

14 0 

i 

109 

166’ 

12,995 

1 10 0 

Hd6zabnfl 

19 

13 

2 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 

190 

60 

135 

2,560 

14 9* 

1 

Total ... 

1 

13 

2' 

2 0 0 

0 8 Oj 

_1 

290i 

i 

m 

1 

148 

8,393 

1 410 


it will bo seen that the old arrangements were extremely unequal as 
regards size of tlm mih, i-ate of cess, emoluments, &c., aiid that the niunber of 
zaildiirs, 57, was too large to allow of the remuneration being substantial even 
though the cess averaged Ro. 1-4-10 per cent, on the asseasment. 

206. Under the new Land Revenue Act a unifoiun deduction of Re. 1 
Eevisionot tho zaiuiiiri pei’ ceot. Oil the land i-ovenue ha.s been substituted for the 
systora. former fluctuating cess. The proceeds of this deduction 

under the new assessment wore :— 

Tahhil. 


Gujranwiila ... 

Wftzirabad 
Hafizabad 
Khangali Dogran 


E.S. 

3,283 

2,332 

2,33(3 

885 


Total 


8,836 


BO that in Wazirabad in spite of the increase of assessment the lowering of the 
rate reduced the income by nearly Rs. 700. 

It therefore became necessary in all talisils either to reduce tho number 
of zaikhirs—and this was rendered easy by the fact that timre were 6 zails 
vacant in Gujranunia, G in Wazirabad, 5 in Hafizabad, the incumbents of which 
had died during settlement—or to so re-distrihute them as to malce the re¬ 
muneration fairly equal and substantial. The latter became the more neces¬ 
sary, as the village malba, is now exempted (Revenue Circular 27) from 
contribution to the peon’s salary, and the zaildar, if he retains the peon, as in 
most cases he will, must liimself pay him. 

T therefore propo.sed to roiluco 3 zails in Gujranwala, C in Waziraliad, 
4 in Hafizabad, an .1 to lawi.se tlie boundaries, the patwari’s circle being taken 
as the unit subject to tri.bal considerations. Tlie effect of tiiese proposals is 
shown below— 


Tahsil. 

oi 

N 

1 CfJ 

' C 

IP 

B 

a 

A 

Numrkr op 

VATWAIUS’ CIRCLES. 

9 \ 

Hate of cess perl 
ceat. j 

ltK.M[TNr,KATION'. I 

Total of zaiklari '1 
payments. '( 

Highest. 

<u 

0 

1 ^ 

<c 

0 

0? 

bO 

cl 

OJ 

► 






Rs. 

R.s. 

Rs. 

Ha. 


11 

8 

5 

1 

246 

100 

193 

3,283 

Wazirabad 

12 

0 

4 : 

1 

' 243 

135 

194 

2,330 

Hadzabad 

10 

12 

5 

1 

313 

1 101 

234 

, 2,336 

Khangah Dogran. 

5 

8 

2 

1 

229 

! 95 

177 

885 

Total ., 

44 

12 1 

2 

1 

i 

1 W 

j 95 

201 

8,834 
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The revised arrangements were sanctioned in the case of Gujranw^la 
and Wazirabad by Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 205, dated 26th October 1893, 
and for Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran by Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 287, 
dated 19th June 1894. 

In Gujranwala the number of zails was reduced from 20 to 17 and the 
average salary raised from Rs. 142 to Rs. 193 with extremes of Rs. 160 and 
Rs. 246. Two of the reduced zails were vacant and the incumbent of the 
third Ahmad Khan of Ratali was compensated by the grant of a zaminddri 
indm for life of Rs. 125 equal in amount to his old zailddri allowances. 

In Wazirabad where the old zails were far too numerous their number 
was reduced from 18 to 12, raising the average remuneration from Rs. 166 to 
Rs. 194 with extremes of Rs. 135 and Rs. 243. In only one case, the petty 
eail of Abul Fatehwali, were existing rights interfered with, and as the incumbent 
was entirely unfit and of unsound mind, who would otherwise have been 
dismissed, he had no claim for compensation. 

In this tahsfl two zaildars Haiyat Muhammad of Wazirabad and Jowala 
Singh of Jaura, whose emoluments were reduced by Rs. 66 and Rs. 58 respect¬ 
ively by the revised arrangements were compensated by the grant of personal 
life indms of an equivalent amount. 


In Hafizabad the number of zails was reduced from 19 to 15, four zails 
which were vacant being brought under reduction, and the average emoluments 
were raised from Rs. 134 to Rs. 215. When the new arrangements were com¬ 
pleted there were ten zails to be filled up. To eight of these, in the Giijranwala 
and Wazirabad tahsils, 1 have appointed zaildars while holding charge of 
the district ; two vacant posts in the now Khangah Dogran tahsil have also been 
filled up. The zaildars have been allowed to select the village within their zail 
from which they will in future draw their indrn in a lamp sum, instead of 
begging it from village to village, and tins concession has been much appreci- 
;ated by them. 

207. Zailddri registers in the form prescribed in Revenue Circular 27 

have been prepared for each tahsil, giving the latest statisbi- 
Zaiidilri registers. information ahout each village in the zail, brief remarks 

about the zail and zaildar, and a copy of tho order of appointment where a new 
selection has been made. To each register is appended a map of the tahsfl 
showing the boundaries of each zail. An extract from the map and register 
in so far as it relates to bis own zail will be supplied to each zaildar, and it 
is hoped that future Deputy Commissioners will insist on these registers being 
kept up to date by the remarks of inspecting officers being entered in them. 
Hitherto nothing of the -kind has been done. 

208. Proposals have yet to be submitted regarding the division of 
Secure and ineecnre estates iiito “ aecui'e ” and “ iusecure,” and the extent to 

tracts. which suspension of the demand should be granted for 

calamities of season, see Revenue Circular 31. Some light is thrown on 
the subject in the remarks in paras. 41 to 48 above, from which it appears that 
in the past the district has so far been considered “ secure ” that during the 25 
years since last settlement only about Rs. 12,000 in all bad been suspended, 
while the remissions came to less than Rs. 1,000. 


I have already however expressed the opinion that these were not 
the only oases in which remedial measures were called for, and that 
the rigidity shown in enforcing the demand has more than once aggravated 
:the distress in bad seasons. Nt) doubt the extension of canal irrigation in the 
Hafizabad tahsil, which was the tract most exposed to drought, and least safe¬ 
guarded by wells, lias considerably reduced the insecure area. And as new 
irrigation channels are opened the number of “ secure ” villages will tend to 
increase. I have now noted in Assessment Statement B. opposite each village 
whether I regard it as “ secure ” or “ insecure, ” and also made a note of the 
fact in the village note-book. The general rule I have followed is that in the 
Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils, where the monsoon and winter rains are 
fairly certain, and the annual fall averages over 20 inches, I consider a village 
secure if 50 per cent, of the cultivation is protected by wells, and the average 
well area does not exceed 40 acres. 
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209. Judged by this standard, practically of all the Wazirabadtahsil— 
“ Secure ” areas in Wa- the riverain circlc whicli comes under a semi fluctuating 
system being excluded under the rules —is “ secure.” 

By this I mean that unless a drought is prolonged over more than two 
harvests suspensions Avill not ordinarily be required. The wells being numer¬ 
ous, the water level near and the supply excellent, the Charkhari circle with 93 
per cent, of the cultivation chdhi and the Bangar with nearly 90 per cent. 
chdhi or nahri, should be as secure as any tracts in the Central Punjab. Should 
however the drought extend over more than two harvests its effects become 
very serious in a -ivell tract. The well cattle become emaciated from overwork 
and under-feeding. Most of the crop goes in fodder, the water supply runs short 
and the loss of cattle which die of starvation or become prematurely worn out 
hits the zamidars of these tracts harder than elsewhere, as they have no reserve 
of their own from which to replace them and have to borrow money for the 
purpose at usurious interest. If no leniency is shown in exacting the revenue in 
such seasons, the burden of debt, and its consequence the transfer of the land 
to the money-lender increases to an alarming extent. If then the drought 
extends to a third harvest in succession suspension of at least half, if not of the 
whole, demand should he freely given, and it should be borne in mind that as 
the revenue demand and the expanses of cultivation are heavier on well than on 
unirrigated lands, they take longer to recover from the effects of a prolonged 
drought, and the naalisation of the suspeuded demand should therefore, as a rule, 
be spread over two harvests 


“ Secure" areas io Guj 
rAnwala. 

Cbarkhai-i circle. 

Bangar circle, 


210. Applying the same standard to the Gujranwala tahsil the 
Charkhari circle with 85 per cent, of the cultivation re¬ 
turned as chdhi may be considered secure, though not to the 
same extent as the Wazirabad Charkhari, the well areas 
being larger, the rainfall less, and the soil poorer. In the 
Bangar circle where G9 per cent, is returned as chdhi, but 
the well ai’eas average 45 acres, and the wells therefore need rain to supplement 
their irrigation power, the majority of the estates are secure, though less so 
than in the Charkhari. Roughly speaking most of the insecure estates lie 
south of the road from Gujranwdla to Khangah Dograu, and it may be said 
generally that the nearer we approach to the Lahore border on the south the 
more precarious is the agriculture. 

In the Adjoining Bar circle on the south-west of the tahsil only 
. 44 per cent, of the cultivation is returned as irrigated, 

joinin„ !ir circ e. over-e.stimatc of the area actually “ secured ” 

by wells as the average well area is 48 acres. The rainfall in this tract is 
only about 15 inches and is more uncertain than elsewhere. Hence most of 
the estates in this circle are “ insecure ” and the area cropped and the 
outturn fluctuate (inormously with the rainfall. The kharif is particularly 
precarious, but it is only when the failure of the kharif is followed owing 
to the absence of the vfinter rains or other causes, by a very unfavourable 
rabi, that relief will be required. The wells in this tract are too few, and 
the expense of woi'king them owing to the deep water-level too great, for 
them to be of much use in alleviating the effects of a prolonged drought, and 
a.s the people depend on the hdrdni land for their fodder crops the scarcity of 
fodder makes itself severely felt in the second successive season of drought. 
If the deficiency in the rabi is 50 per cent, or more as compared with the data 
on which the asse.ssrnent was based, which are given in the village note¬ 
books, then one-hail', three-fourths or all of the rabi instalments should be 
suspended according to the circumstances of the village. If the drought 
continues till the following kharif, then wholesale suspension must be given, 
and it will be found that the agriculturists have migrated in large numbers 
with their cattle to the banks of the Oheuab, Sutlej or Ravi, or to the canal 
irrigated tract in search of fodder. 


211 . Of the four circles in the old Hafizabad tahsil the Adjoining Bar 
Hatizabad " secure ” circle with 40 per cent, of the cultivation chdhi, (the well 

areas in Adjoining Bar. area averaging 48 acres,) and 12 per cent, nahri, is in 
much the same position as regards “ secure ” areas as the Adjoining Bar of 
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Gujraiiwalla, with this difference however that the opening of the Gugaira 
Branch will render “ secure ” many estates which are now “ insecure. ” As 
regards tliese two circles generally it may be said that though quick to 
feel the effects of a really bad drought, the excellence of the soil enables it 
to raise spring crops with a very light rainfall, and they are equally (juick to 
recover. Two successive good seasons are generally sufficient to wipe out the 
effects of even the most deplorable drought. The revenue is comparatively 
light, the expenses of cultivation low, and liaving a large reserve of culturable 
land, H recurrence of good seasons enables them to extend their cultivation, and 
grow largo are.as of excellent crops with little labour and expense. The rabi 
is the important crop, and if it is successful there should be no difficulty in 
realising even a whole suspended instalment with it. If there is more than ono 
instalment under suspension realisation of the second should as a rule be 
defferred to the next rabi, collections of suspended revenue in the kharif harvest, 
however successful, wouhi bo a mistake in these two circle.s, as in the kharif 
fodder and food grains for home consumption are mainly grown, and the area • 
of crops raised wliich can bo turned into cash is very limited. 


Bar Rflfizabntl. 


Hangar Kdlizabafl. 


Toe Biir circle has now only one-third of its area unirrigated, the 
remaining two-thirds Itcing protected by the canal or by 
wells, and as the area canal-irrigated is rapidly expanding 
and the opening of the Gngaira and Jhang Brandies will extend irrigation to 
several new villages, this tract, formerly the most “insecure” in the district 
will, in a few years, be the most “ secure. ” 

The Banger circle in which only 18 ])or cent, is nnirrigated, 64 per cent. 

being protected by wi'lls, and 18 per cent, by the canal, 
would appear on paper to be the most secure in the district 
after the two Oharkhari circles. This is however very far from being the case. 
The soil is sterile, the wells with average areas of 44 acres are worth little in 
a bad drought aud soon go out of working, the people are wanting in heart 
and enterprise, and over a great part of tlii.s circle agriculture collapses sooner 
than anywhere else in the district. 

lloughly, the. estates lying east of tlio road from Hdfizabad to Kanlo 
Tardr and going on to the Chenab aro fairly secure a.s they have more wells, 
more canal irrigation and a better rainfail. I would class nearly all the estates 
to the west of tliat road, even though more than 50 per cent, of the cultivation 
is cliiiki, as decidely insecure, unless at least one-fourth of tlio cultivation is 
canal-irrigated. In the whole circle about 60 villages out of 162 have so far 
received canal irrigation. Tho.se liave not aro in a precarious position 
and will retpiire careful watohiiig, as even in the early stages of a drought 
the cultivators desert the wells for the mere secure canal cultivatieii, aud the 
withdrawal of hands and capital weakeiis the estate. In this circle I think 
it would be advisable to grant suspieisioii in non-canal-irrigated villages in the 
second of two successive bad harvests and to defer realisation till a good rabi or 
the kharif crops are of relatively little value. 


The two riverain circles in Wa'/.iinhad and Hafizabad are supposed to 
cin-.'.b, ni.a be already under a .semi-Hiictualing and elastic, system. 

Uafizaiwd The ucw di-alluviou rides take account of all changes of 

importance as regards the inundated iihl'' h) hmd, and wells in both circles 
are numerons and benefit by river floixls. Suspensioiis will ordinarily not 
bo required except when damage to standing crops in the kharif or rabi has been 
caused by floods, and in snch.casi-s I thin!; remission is the proper remedy, 
as the villages also suffer severely from houses and cuttle being washed away. 

212. Before proposing remissions For damago caused by floods, the 
General mnark. re- pi'ospects oF thc Succeeding harvcst should be taken 
mtoions. into consideration, us it often happens that the kharif crop 

which is comparatively unimpoiiant in alluvial villages is carried away by 
high floods, but these may be so fertilising or so beneficial for rabi sowings 
that the loss is more than made up in the rabi. It should also be borne in mind 
that when remissions arc given for the loss of a crop in any particular harvest, 
whether by hail, floods or locusts, the remission should cover the demand for 
the year on that land, not the demand for the harvest alone. Land in this 
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•district rarely jdelds two crops in the year ; and the zamindar looks to his 
single crop in whatever harvest grown to meet the demand for both harvests. 

218. In conclusion it may be remarked that suspensions lose all their 
• General remarks on sua- Value unless announced in time, i. e., before the zamindara 
pensions. begin to borrow to meet the demand and before the 

lambardar begins to collect. It is therefore essential that the Tahsildar 
should submit his report on distressed villages before the harvest inspection, say 
by 15th September for the kharif and by 15th February for the rabi, and though 
the details of the harvest will not be available its general character will have 
•declared itself so that the Deputy Commissioner or the oflScer he may depute 
to make the local enquiry may do this not only with the paper results of the 
girddwari before him, bat while the crop is still on the ground. In deciding 
to what extent suspensions are required in the case of villages with a 
fixed assessment the standard by which the results of the harvest should 
be measured is nob tha); of the previous years but that of the years on 
the result of which the assessment is based as shown in the village note-book. 
A village may have doubled its cultivation since the settlement and even 
if half the crop fails in two successive harvests, the successful area may be 
equal to or exceed that on which the assessment was based, and in such a case 
of course remissions would be unnecessary. 

214. The old villages have, now been dealt with in order. The new 
riuotn»ting asseasmcnt colonies in the Khangah Dogran tahsil come under special 

in the new ooiouies. rulos by which the demand for land revenue, cesses, 

mdlilcdna, &c., is calculated for each harvest and varies directly with the results 
■of the harvest, nothing being charged when the crop has failed. 

215. In fact for fixing the total assessment of the new estates and for 
riuotaating water-rutoa determining the water rates in the old estates, a sliding 

in canal viitagee. scale of remissions has been agreed to provisionally by the 

Chief Engineer and the Financial Commissioner on the following lines. Taking 
an average crop as 16 annas :— 

(1) . Any crop not exceeding 4 annas, total remission of rates. 

(2) . Over 4 annas and below 8 annas, two-thirds remission of rates. 

(3) . Over 8 annas and below 12 annas, one-tbird remission of rates. 

(4) . Twelve annas and over, full rates. These rules have only just 

been promulgated and they will be brought into working from 
Kharif 1894, the co-operation of the revenue and Canal estab¬ 
lishments being requisite for tbe purpose. 

If these rules which are extremely liberal are properly worked, there 
will no longer be any reason for complaints of harsh exaction of the canal demand 
which have been rather frequent in the past. 

216. The record of the tribal custom {Biwdj-i-am) has yet to be issued. 

^ The materials have already been collected. The record 

iwaj I am. prepared at last settlement, which T was at first directed 

merely to translate and re-issue, was found not only out of date but defective. 
It embodied the answers of the tribes to 22 questions dealing with customs as 
regards : (1) inheritance, (2) partition, (8) adoption, (4) alienation, (5) 
special properties of females, but was silent as regards the other subjects : 
(1) betrothal, (2) marriage, (3) dower, (4) divorce, (5) guardianship, 
(6) minority, (7) bastardy, (8) family relation, (9) wills, (10) legacies, (llj 
gifts in which under Section 5 of the Punjab Laws Act custom, where 
it exists is the basis of decision. I therefore prepared a set of questions, 103 in 
number, based on those of TJmballa, Ferozepore, &c,, to cover all these 
subjects. The replies of each of the leading tribes have now been recorded, 
instances of judicial dicisions being cited when available ; and the result which 
I hope to publish in the coming cold weather should be a useful guide to the 
Oourfcs in eases where the custom is in issue. 
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217. Though the re-assessment of the district was gazetted in- 
Duration and coat of November 1 888, the establishment was not completed till' 
settlomont. the hot weather of 188Q and openations did net begin till 

I assumed charge in September 1889. I expected to finish the work by the end of 
March 1894 or within 4i years, but the delay in receiving orders on the- 
Hfifizabad assessments—proposals for which were submitted in June 1893, but the 
orders on these were not communicated till February 1894—rendered this- 
impossible, and the work was not completed till tho end of June. 

The Settlement establishment in Girjranwala and Wazfrabad has been 
dispensed with since July 1893 and that of l iiifizabad from 1st July 1894. Only 
a few men are still left unprovided for. 'J’he rest have obtained suitable 
posts in this or other districts, or in the now settlements. The only work 
now remaining is the revision of the Gazetteer and the preparation of the 
Riwf'ij-i-am. I have collected materials for both, and would have completed 
them by now bad I not assumed charge of the district in March last. They 
will be taken in hand when I resume charge of the district on reirt^rning from 
privilige leave in October next. 

The total cost of settlement npto 30tb June is Rs. 2,78,621-15-3 of which 
Rs. 17,088-1-8 has been or will be realised from the jagirdars, while 
Rs. 21,777-1-10 have been realised from mutation fees. As the immediate 
increase in the khdha demand owing to re-as.«essment is Rs. 1,87,804, the cost 
is more than covered by the increased collect ions for the first three harvests. 


218. I have held uninterrupted charge of the settlement from September 
•oofotEoors 1889 up to date, 1st July 1894, with the exception of 

“ “ three montlus’ absence o?i privilege leave in the hot weather 

of 1891, during which Lala Chandan Liil held charge as Collector under the 
Deputy Cernmissioner. For about four mouths in 1890 and from 19th March 
1894 up to date I held charge of the district as well. For fifteen months, 
October 1890 to January 1892, 1 also had charge of the survey of the Govern¬ 
ment waste lands in connection with the Clienab Canal Colonisation Scheme. 
Being entirely ignorant of the details of settlement work to start with I had to 
depend lai'gely on the experience and knowledge of Lala Chandan Lai who has 
held tho otlice of Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, with two short intervals of 
privilege leave, throughout the settlement. 

Among a class of officials who arc specially di.stinguished for tliose 
qualities I believe this officer is second to none in zeal, industry and honest 
devotion to his Avoik. He has been indefatigable in his supervision of the 
survey and records, honest and impartial in bringing to notice any bad Avork or 
misconduct in tlie subordinate establishjaient, and I could always make over an 
intricate case to him with the confidence that be Avould spare no pains in 
petting together .nil the . facts and marshalling them in a clear and intelligible 
form. He has for the last year been Revenue Assistant to flic District as well 
as Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, and Avill remain on in that capacity. 
His knowledge of the district and of the in-venue establishment will be a great 
help to the Deputy Commissioner hereafter in revenue work. 


I trust the good work he has done will be duly acknowledged in the 
proper quarter. Of the Settlement Tahsildiir.s Lala Niluil tJjand, who was in 
charge of the Gujranwala talisil, to Avhich he A\’as posted as Tahsildar at close 
of operations, did his work honestly and quickly, if not ahAmys thoroughly. He 
is a man of good education and higli character, but Avill not aLvays take the 
trouble to go into details. 


l^ala Niinak Chand, Settlement Tabsildar, Hafizabad, had a very onerous 
charge in a trying climate. He did excellent Avork in pushing on the surveys, 
and over-exposure brought on a severe attack of fever Avhich caused his death 
in September 1893. His place was taken up by Lala Rallya Ram, who came 
here as Deputy Superintendent from Feiozepore in September 1891, and had 
done very good work as Deputy Superintendent and acting Settlement Tahsildtir 
in Gujranwala. In Hafizabad Rallya Riim has done oven better than I had 
expected of him, in completing the record, preparing the Idchh files, distributing 
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the assessment and winding up operations generally. He is a thorough and 
painstaking ofBcer whose work can always he relied upon, and at the same time 
he gets through it promptly. 

The Wainrahad tahsil being a comparatively light charge was held by 
an Extra Tahsildiir. Har Narain started the work and showed promise, but 
after a year he took up the post of Superintendent in the Office of Commissioner, 
Jullundur. Ho was succeeded by Beli Ram from Shahpur. The latter pushed 
on survey and record work satisfactorily. His mutation and bdchh work were 
particularly good, but he found some difficulty in handling all the threads 
together. Of the Deputy Szxperintendents Ali Muhammad who was transferred 
to Peshawar in May 18P3 and Mela Ram who has now been appointed Reader 
in the District Office, did well. Both were honest and hard-working officials. 
Abdul Majid, who has been transferred to Peshawar, was less satisfactory. 
His work was often hasty and slipshod and a great deal of his bdchh work had 
to be reyised. 

Riim Rattan whom I promoted from field ktinungo was a clever and 
capable Deputy Superintendent, but he got into trouble for fudging mutation 
entries, was reverted and brought under reduction. 

I employed the sadr kamingo Bhagwiki Das as my Reader during the 
settlement. He had been employed in the district for nearly 30 years and his 
local experience and knowledge of previous files and cases were a great help 
to me. He has attained the age of 55, but should be kept on till Ist April 1895, 
as questions may crop, up regarding which his knowledge zvUl be found useful. 
The District Record-keeper Laohman Das, a very old and deserving official, 
always rendered prompt and ungrudging assistance in unearthing old records 
and in filing the new. 

Of the District Talisildars, Lala Pindi Das, who had a good training 
under Mr. Wilson In the Shahpur Settlement, did the best work. He held 
charge of a circle first in Hafizabad and latterly in Khangah Dogran, and in 
both places his local knowledge and capacity fur getting work done were a 
o'roat help. Munsbi Nawsib Khan in Gujranwala aud Desraj in Wazirabad 
showed energy in preparing the bdchh and completing the new record. 
Prem Singh, Naib-TahsilcMr, Gujranwala, and Devi Das, Naib-Tahsildar, 
Hafizabad, also rendered willing assistance in all branches of the work. 

In conclusion, I must ask that any shortcomings or inaccuracies to this 
report, which will I fear be considered too long and I'ambling, may be leniently 
reo'arded. I have had to write most of it hurriedly in intervals snatched 
from the pressure of urgent district work, and my aim has been not so much 
to give a resume of the operations for the information of the revenue authori¬ 
ties, as to put on record all facts connected with the settlement which will 
explain to future Collectors and Settlement Officers what has been deno, and 
which may serve as a guide to the revenue administration of the district. 


M. F. O’DWYER, 

Settlement Collector. 


Gujbanwala : 
l$t July 1891. 



Aren and Crop Statement for five years ending 1892-93. 
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APPENDIX B. 

DIA.LLUVION RULES SANCTIONED BY GOVERNMENT FOR THE RAWAL- 

riNDI DIVISION. 


Fluctuating Assessment Hutes for Saitdb areas on the Chendb and Jhelum 

in Districts Sidlkot, Gujrdt, Qujrdnwdla and Shahpur. 

1. Wlien by river action land assessed as cultivated is carried away or rendered 
unfit for cultivation, or land assessed as pasture is carried away or rendered unfit for 
grazing, the assessment charged on it shall be remitted. 

2. New uncultivated land added by alluvion which is fit for grazing, unassessed 
land which has by the action of the river become fit for grazing, and assessed cultivated 
land which has by river action ceased to bo fit for cultivation bat is fit for grazing, 
shall be ordinarily assessed at the rate of 2 annas per acre. 

Exceptions— 

(1) When the produce is very poor, the assessing officer may for reasons 

recorded assess at 1 anna per acre. 

(2) Where the produce is very good or valuable, e.g., near towns, the assessing 

officer may for reasons recorded assess at 4 annas per acre. 

3. Land whicli was assessed at settlement as cultivated shall continue to pay the 
revenue at which it was then assessed, unless and until its assessment is reduced for 
deterioration. Thereafter it shall be treated as if it were new land. 

4. New cultivated land added by alluvion, land not cultivated at settlement, but 
since brought under cultivation nnd land cultivated at settlement which has since had its 
assessment reduced for deterioration and has again become cultivated, shall ordinarily be 
assessed at the maximum rate stated in Rule 9 when growing first class crops and at half 
that rate when growing inferior crops. 

(a) First class cro^)S are—• 

Sugarcane. 

Turmeric {hajwat). 

Maize. 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 

Vegetables (other than fodder). 

Tobacco. 

(b) Second class crops are all other crops. 

5. No assessment shall be imposed on sown crops wbich are likely to return 
less than the seed sown, and if the outturu is likely to bo very poor, e.g., not more than 
twice the seed sown, half the rate duo under Rule 4 shall be imposed for that year, 

G. Land which under the above rules has been assessed at le.ss than the maximum 
rate shall in subsoqiioiit years be a.sisessed at the maximum rate so soon as the class and 
character of the crop shall justify such imposition. 

7. Land which was assessed at settlement ns cultivated, or has since been 
assessed at the full rate, should not oi’dinarily have its assessment lowered unless it is 
found that such laud has been injured by a flood or sand deposit, in either of which 
cases it shall bo treated as now land and be dealt with in accordance with the above 
rules. 

8. Where the assessing officer finds that any considerable area of laud which 
was assessed at settlement or since at the full saildb rate, has, owing to a chaugo in the 
course of the river or from other causes, become out of reach of the ordinary river flood 
and has for that reason ceased to be cultivated as saildb land, he shall submit a full report 
on the circumstances of the case to the Collector for orders. The Collector shall then, 
if necessary, distribute the fixed assossment over the existing cultivation, or having, if 
advisable, suspended the current demand, report the case for sanction to put tho whole 
area under fluctuating assessment or to reduce the fixed assessment of tho estate. 

9. Tho maximum rates wbich are founded ou tho sanctioned circle rates are as 
follows:— 


Dintrict. 

River. j 

Circle. 

Rates. 

Sialkut 

Gajrit . . 

GDjruiiwula ... 

Sbahpor ... ... .. 

Chenab 

Wazirabiid Cbonab ... 

Uafizabutl „ 

1 1-2-0 
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APPENDIX C. 


List of Government Notifications regarding the Settlement of the Oujrdnwdla District. 


No. 

Date. 

Department. 

226-1 

3rd November 1888 

Revenue aad Agri¬ 
culture. 

226-2 

Do. 

Do. 

627-1 

Do. 

General ... 

627-2 

Do. 

Do. 

75 

7th February 1889 

Do. . 

78S. 

10th June 1889... 

Do. 

228 

17th October 1889 

Revenue and Agr i¬ 
culture. 

530 

Do. 

General 

531 

Do. 

Do. 

.342 

25th May 1891 ... 

Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture. 

355 

27th May 1891 ... 

Do. 

356 

Do. 

Do. 

618 

22nd May 1891 ... 

Home 

619 

Do. 

Do. 

591 

14th May 1892 ... 

Do. 

595 

Do. 

Do. 

729 

16th June 1892 ... 

Do. 

541 

19th July 1893 ... 

Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture. 

299 

5th March 1894.,. 

Do. 

300 

Do. 

Do. 


Abstract. 


Sanction of Government of India under 
Section 49 (J) of the Punjab Land 
Hovcniio Act, 1887, to a general ve- 
asscssment of tbc land revenue of the 
Gujranwala district. 

Posting Mr. H. Maude, Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, ill charge of Settlement of the 
Gujranwala Settlement. 

Mr. 11. Maude invested with the powers 
of a Collector under Section 27 (1) and 
(2) of the Land Rovenne Act, 1887. 

Mr. 11. Mandc invested with the powers 
of a Collector under Section 105 (1) and 
(2) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, 
Lala Chandun Ldl invested with the 
powers of an Assistant Collector, 1st 
Grade, under Punjab Land Revenue Act. 
1887. 

Lala Chandan Lai invested with the 
powers of a Collector under Section 27 
(1) and (2) of the Punjab Land Re¬ 
venue Act, 1867. 

Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer placed in charge of 
Settlement of the Gujranwala district. 
Mr. M. F. O’Divyer invested with tho 
powers of a Collector under Section 27 
(1) and (2) of the Punjab Land Revenuo 
Act, 1887. 

Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer invested with the 
powers of a Collector under Section 105 
(1) and (2) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1887. '' 

Sanction of Punjab Government to the 
revision of the existing records of rights 
for the cstiitos included in tho Gujran¬ 
wala district. 

Lala Chandati Lai invested with tho 
powers of a Collector under Section 27 

(1) and (2) of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act, 1887. 

Li'da Chandan Lai invested with the powers 
of a Collector under Section 105 (1) and 

(2) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 
Mr. M. F, O’Dwyei- granted privilege leave 

for 'J jiiontlis from the afternoon of the 
12th May 1891. 

Mr. D. C. J. Ibbetson, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, placed in charge of Settlement in 
addition to his other duties. 

Lala Cliandaa Lai granted privilege leave 
for 6 weeks from the afternoon of Gth 
May 1893. 

Lala Nihal Chand, Settlement Tahsildar, 
appointed Otiiciating Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, in place of Lala Chandan 
Lai. 

Lala Chandan LiU I’eturned from leave 
on the forenoon of the 14th June 1892, re¬ 
lieving Lala Nihal Chand, who reverted 
to his substantive post of Settlement 
Tulisilddr. 

Lala Chandan LM invested with powers of 
Collector to hoar and delcrmine suits 
under Section 77 of Punjab Tenancy Act 
of 1887. 

Lala Chandan Lai granted privilege leave 
for 22 days from 26th February 1894. 
Lala Nihal Chand, Tahsildar, appointed 
to officiiite as Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner during the absence of Lala 
Chandan Lai proceeding on leave. 





Land Revenue Settlement, Imperial Service. Major head of service- 
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APPENDIX D. 

Slalement showing Expenditure of Re-asgessment Operations under all heads, from 
commencement of Operations up to ZOth June 1894. 


lladgct heading. 

Expeiidituro up 
to30thjJunfi 1894. 


Its. a, p. 

Sal.ary and Settlement Allowanooe of Gazetted Officers 

96,500 14 10 

A.—OpriCE EsT.OlLISItMENT. 


(1) Office Establishment of Assistant Settlement Officers 

91 14 4 

(2) Office Establishment on fixed pay, including English-writing 

9,204 14 9 

ellowaneo of Office Eauilngos. 


(.3) Office Kanungos ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

17,888 13 G 

(4) Menial Establishment ... .. . 

5,521 1 8 

Total Office Establishment . 

32,706 12 3 

B.—Field Estadlishuent. 


(5) Settlement Tahsilddrs . 

23,056 5 4 

(6) Extra Tahsilddrs .. . 

8,204 1 11 

(7) Deputy Superintendents . 

11,404 3 6 

(8) Field Kandngos ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

34,941 1 1 

(9) Field allowances of Field Kandugos . 

2,120 0 0 

Total Field Establishment ... 

79,725 11 10 

(10) Temporary Establishment. 

33,155 7 8 

Total pay of Establishment ... 

2,42,088 14 7 

Travelling allowance of Officers. 

8,207 2 0 

Ditto of Establishment ... ... ... ... ,,, 

5,424 9 .5 

Contingent expenditure except Stationery and Lithography ... ... 

16,763 14 0 

Stationery ... ... ... ... . 

6,025 0 5 

Lithogra]>hy ... ... ... ... ... ... ... „. 

112 6 10 

Total Contingent Expenditure 

*36,533 0 8 

Grand Total 

2,78,621 15 3 


* Includes Exi>eudituro no account of trnyollinf; nllowanco of Officers and Establishment. 

















No. 4372. 


Ff;oa: 


To 


yiK, 


Financial Oommissionee’s Office ; 

Dated Lahobb, the 9th August 1895. 

R. SYKES, EsiiOiKE, C.S., 

Ofg. Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioners, 

Punjab, 

S. S. TIIORBURN, EsauiEB, C.S., 

Commissioner and Superintendent, 

Rawalpindi Division, 


Witli reference to your letter No. 287, dated the 27th January 1895,1 
w M Youn" Eaqui.e directed to forward for your information and guidance 


O.S.l. 


of all Deputy Commissioners in your Division, a copy of the 
di-alluvion procedure rules to be adopted in thie Rawalpindi Division as finally 
approved by the Financial Commissioner. 


2. As regards t he khardba question, 1 am to say that the assessments dealt 
witli are not ttucluating assessments, and the Financial Commissioner considers 
that a lihardba enquiry would be out of place in connection with the di-alluvion 
proceedings. 

The di-alluvion assessments are framed with reference to the character 
of the soil, and, when framed, are subject to alteration only under the di-alluvion 
rules. In case of failure of crops the same rules will apply as in the case of 
lauds not liable to river action. Remissions or suspensions on account of 
serious failure may be necessary in either case, and in both the procedure will 
be the same. Such failure of crops should be treated under the ordinary rules, 
and not in connection with the procedure for assessing the different soils. For 
this reason all mention of hhardha has been oraitteil from the rules and forms 
now under consi leration. 


3. An exemplar showing the entries to be made in Form C is for¬ 
warded for guidance and has lieon printed with tjje rules. 

4. Rule (5 has been altered so as to suit the assessment system sanctioned 
for the Rawalpindi Division. 

5. As regards the proposal of Muuslii Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Kliau 
Hahadur, that the di-alluviou files should be kept in the talisil until the detailed 
janidbaudi is prepared, 1 am to say that tlic Financial Commissioner lias no 
objection to this being dmie if you desire it; but I am to point out that checking 
of the di-alluviou work sliould bo ilone on the spot, and for that purpose tho 
patwiiris’ papers are available. Iii the tahsil, all that can be checked is tho 
collection of the revenue, and this can be done by referring to the rent-rolls 
signed by the Collector Avhich are in tho charge of the Wasil Baqi Nawfs. 


I have, &c., 

R. SYKES, 

Cffg. Senior Secy, to Finl. Commrs., Punjab. 



Procedure Rules applicable to Di-alluvion Assessments in the 

Rawalpindi Division. 

1. la each year as soon as the river has fallen to its ordinary cold weather level, 
which will ordinarily' he by the 1st of December, the patwari will go over the part of tha 
estate liable to be affected by river action, and note the areas carried away by the rivei', 
or damaged by sand, and the areas newly brought under cultivation, and he will make 
measurements in order to bring to record the altered areas, and to enable the Collector 
to ascertain the revenue to be remitted on lands deteriorated, or to be assessed on those 
which have improved. The patwari will already have noticed when doing his kharif 
girddviari what changes have taken place, and it is important that he should enter care¬ 
fully the crops grown on land which will be the subject of assessment at tha di-alluvial 
enquiry, and that the kandngo should carefully check these entries. 

2. If changes have occurred in a village of which the boundaries are fixed, the 
total area will not be altered and the only result will be an alteration in the area of each 
class of land. If changes have occurred in a village in which the deep-stream rule is in 
force the total area of the village will be changed as well as the area of one or more classy 
of land, and the patwdri will have to make measurements to ascertain the extent of the 
changes. 

3. He should first make a tracing, from his map of the village, of a part of the 
area liable to be affected by river action, and will show on this the area— 

(1) lost by diluvion ; 

(2j thrown out of cultivation by water or sand ; 

(3) gained by alluvion ; 

(4) brought into cultivation for tho first time ; or 

(5) liable to have its assessment increased. 

It will seldom be necessary to .show the whole hat in this tracing, but on the other 
hand he should not be satisfied with merely showing the actual fields affected. He should 
also show fdl fields which actually touch any field which has undergone alteration so as to 
indicate at ouco the position in the whole village map of the fields in which change of 
area has occurred, or in which the assessment has to be revised. Those tracings will be on 
unbacked sheets ruled into squares not larger than au ordinary mapping sheet. A half 
or quarter mapping sheet may bo used if this will suffice to show all that is required. 

4. The simplest case is where the only change is loss by diluvion or where land 
has been thrown out of cultivation by water or sand. Here the patwiiri will by offsets 
from the nearest squares plot on his di-alluvion tracing for tho year, the position of the 
edge of the river or the line up to which the remaining cultivation extends, and will 
show it by a thin blue line at both ends of which be will write “ Bnrdi San 1893-94 ” or 
w'hatover the year may be. If whole fields have been carried away his last year’s jama- 
himdi will give him the area of each. If only a part, then he will chain what remains 
and so ascertain the area washed away. Where there has been no other change except 
diluvion he may show it on his last year’s tracing and there will be no necessity for 
making a fresh tracing each year. 

-h. Where there has been a gain in total area by alluvion (which will only occur in 
those villages which follow tho deep-stream rule) the patwain will have to produce the 
.squares of the village so as to take iu the land gained and will by offsets lay down the 
new boundary and the present position of the deep-stream on his di-alluvion tracing. He 
will indicate the new laud acquired by drawing a red line between it and the older land 
and writing at each end tho word “ hardmad” and the year in which the new area was ac¬ 
quired. I'he field numbers to be given to the new area should start from the last number in 
use in tho old map, the highest numbers being given to those fields nearest the river. If 
the new land is all uncultivated the limits of the survey numbers should correspond with 
the limits of the squares. In case these square survey numbers should be divided up into 
cultivated fields iu subsequent years, when it would be necessary to number them accord¬ 
ing to rule 82, sufficient room should be left in the page of the khasra girdiwari in which 
they appear. He will in indicating the deep-stream write at each end the words “ dhdr- 
kaldn ” with the year, 

0, In villages with fixed boundaries in which land which was before uncultivated 
has been brought under cultivation, he will ou the ground reproduce the squares cover¬ 
ing the part of the village affected and will plot in by offsets from them the new fields 
which have been formed numbering them according to the system laid down in Revenue 
Rule No. 82. If this can be done on the last year’s di-alluvion map without producing 
confusiou he need not prepare a fresh tracing, but iu other cases he should prepare a fresh 
copy of the tracing. Whenever at tlie end of the fourth year special attestation is carried 



out a fresh tracing will have to be prepared by the patwdri for his own use. When tho 
new laud lias beoti assessed ho should colour all land assessed at the “ ni»/paria ” by 
drawing a lino of green dots round the fields. When it has reached the “ hamil ” rate the 
green dots should be altered and run together into a continuous green line. 

7. As the lucasurem ents proceed thnpatw/iri will prepare the following papers 

ForviA (“Khasrah Diluvion”) will only be prepared in those villages which follow 
the deep-stream rule and for diluvion only. 

Form £ (•'Khasi'ah Alluvion”) will also las prepared for similar villao’cs for 
alluvion. ® 


Form C (“ Khasrah”) showing change of condition {t.ahdll haisiyat) is prepared for 
all changes in the character of the soil of all villages whether tollowing the deep-stream 
rule, or not. Diluvion caused by water or .sand in villages with fixed boutidaries will be 
shown here, as it is not really lost but only changed in character. All fields which are 
assessed at less than the kninil rate will also be shown here, but in tho case of those 
the calculation showing how the area lias been an ived at need not bo repoated. The 
columns 20 anil 21 will not be filled up until the 'J'alisSldar has made his visit aud has 
formed an opinion as to the assessment. 

8. Tho Kanungo will check the nicisurenicnts and tho statements which the 
patwSri hiis filled up, iind will satisfy himself that the jiatwiiri has included in his maps 
and field book a.ll land which should be included. 


9. Tlie Tii.lisi'Idar or his Naib (Assistant Collector of the second grade) will satisfy 
himself that tho tnap.s and papers have been corieetly ))repared by testing them on the 
spot and will pass orders as to (lie classes id land, rates and revenue, after inspecting the 
fields. Ho will have columns 12 and 13 of Klia.srah B and 20 .and 21 of Khasrah C llllod in 
before him and will give the patwitii orders to prepare the village abstract Form F. lie 
will at the same time caiiso tlie fiatwari to make the necessary entries in tho register of 
fields assessed below the full rates, Form I’l. Tho jialwari will theu have to prepare a 
duplicate of his di-ulluvioti tracing for the year and duplicate forms of the diluvion field 
bonk, alluvion field book ami village abstract, and I he 'ralisildnr will see that those too 
are completed, where necessary. The Tahsildnr will add a biii f note to the file explaining 
in narrative form the changes whicli have occurred and his assessment proposals aud their 
results. The register Form E will remain with the jiatwiiri who will give tlin 'J’ahsildiir an 
extract from it showing those uuiubors only of whicli the assessment has been changed 
during the current year. The Tahsildnr will then sign the maps, field books, and village 
abstracts and the register, and will take over the Covernment copies of the three former 
and the extracts from the register. 

10. Final orders on each di-alluvion file can only be passed by an oflicer exercising 
tho powers of a Collector, but the Collector of tlie District usually deputes an Assistant 
Collector of the 1st grade to finally test tho measurenmnf s and assessment proposed beforo 
he passes his final confirming order. This ofiicer’s duty is to decide boundary disputes, 
where newly acquired land is claimed as forming a part of two or more adjoining estates, 
and to satisfy himself as to the amount by which (he :issos.smcnt should be increased or 
diminished (para. 18 of Circular 83). If any corrections urn made by his order, they will 
be made at once in the Government copies, and t he p.atwari will be ordered to correct 
his own copies. The patwari will then prepare in duplicate a Ai/iewat showing the result 
of tho new assessment, Form D, and will forward botli copies to the 'ralisildar through tho 
kAnungo. Tho Tahsildar will see that the khowal agrees with the orders and signing both 
copies will file one with tho record .and return the other to tho )iatwari. Tho latter will 
embody new figures in future hdr.hh papers and will give a “ fard ” showing tho result, free 
of charge, to each khowatdar concerned. 

11. The whole file regarding changes in'assessment due to river action will bo 
prepared on Lucknow paper of A quality, stitched at the back in book form, not tacked 
together at on.o corner. The maps will bo placed in an envelope the full size of the 
file and will not be folded more than twice. 


12. The distinct statement of changes in assessment due to river action will be 
prepared in Form G {tahn'dwdr) a.s prescribed by the Kovenue Circulars (Correction 
Slip 321). 

13. Cases of destructive inundation should not be treated under these rules, as by 
them the growing crops only and not tho land are injured. Reports concerning thorn 
should be made in Form A or II appended to Circular 33. 
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APPENDIX F. 


GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS- 


Tebst. 


i.BADI 

Anf 

Abuna 
Aik 

Ala lAJiBAiiDjSi: 

Amin 
Bicnii 

BaI EIL WAFA 

Bajka 
BInoab 

BaNJAR JAcfD 

„ kadIm 
Bar 
BaranI 
Batai 
Bela 
Biiiskti 
Chahi 
Ciiarkhaei 
Chacduiu 

CnAUKIlLvlt 
CHENiB 
ClIIKOTA 
Dakiiil Kau 
DAR iiiiWAST MalqiizXki 
Beg 
Dharat 
Bharm auth 

DUAKifSALA 

DlIARWAt 

Boar 

Bom 

Pak/r 

Farasiikhana 
Ghair hIzir 

„ KAUIZ 
,, UUMKIN 

Ghi 

Giu’mao 

Gireawari 

Guk 

Har 

Hasr rasap khewat 
Holi 

Ikrar malikJCn 

iMill 

Ikamdar 

jAflfU 

Jagirdar 

Jama 

Jamabanpl 

JiiallXk 

JowXk 

Kallar 

KALRATI: 

EAMfN 

Kanai 

Kankar 

Kakkut 

Kanpnoo 

KXudXr 

Karm 

KhXlsa 

KniNOAn 

KHARfF 



Meaning of Term. 


Village site. 

Laud irrigated from tanks or ponds. 

Water-rate. 

Name of a nala. 

Gkief headman, 

A man employed to assist patw'dri'. 

MetKod of distributing revenue. 

Foreclosure of mortgages. 

Spiked millet. 

An assessment circle. 

Lately abandoned waste, 

Guculturable waste. 

High-lying land between river valleys; an assessment circle. 
Uuirj'igated ; dependent on rain. 

Kind rent taken at a fixed proportion of produce. 

An island in the river. 

W ater-carrier. 

L.and irrigated from wells. 

An assessment cirrle. 

A headman in a village. 

A Watchman. 

A river; also an a.sseasraent circle. 

Fixed amount of money and grain realised as rent. 

Occupancy tenant. 

Tender of engagement for land revenue, 

A mi I a. 

A village cess charged as weighman’s fees. 

Giant.s of land revenue made for religious purposes. 

A religiou.s eharitablo institution vvhei’o the Grantli is read. 

A weiglmian. 

Tract of country lying between two rivers, 

A good clayey soil with an admixture of sand. 

A hermit. 

A godown in which furniture is kept. 

An ab.sentee. 

Non-ocenpant. 

Unculturablo waste. 

Clarified butter. 

A local measure equal to an aero. 

Crop iuspection. 

Unrefined sugar. 

Mid-summer month, June 13th to July 13th. 

According to entry in khewat, 

A festival observed by Hindu,?. 

Agi'cenieut of the owners at settlement. 

A grant of land revenue to a rural notable. 

A holder of an inam. 

An assignment of land revenue. 

All assignee of land revenue. 

Land revenue assessment. 

Annual record of right and liabilities. 

A Fersian-wheel for irrigation from some other source than a welU 
Great millet (^Soryhwtn vulgare). 

Clayey .soil impregnated with saline matter. 

Land afi'eeted by admixture of kallar, 

A village menial. 

Oiic-eighth of an; acre. 

Granite stone. 


Appraisement of crop. 

An official who supervises patwari’s work. 

An agent for collection of land revenue. 

A local measure equal to a perch Sj feet. 

lleyenuo realised by Government as opposed to revenue due to assigneesi 
An institution containing a tomb of a Muhammadan ascetic. 

The autumn harvest. 






lie 


Tiem. 


Meaning of Term. 

Kharij DACHH 


Land unassessed to land revenue. 

Khasba 

• •• 

A rejfiater of fields. 

Khatal'ni 

• * • 

Holding slip. 

Khud kasht 


Land cultivated l>y owner liiinsclf. 

IjAMEAEDAE 

• • • 

Village headman. 

Lamiurdari 

>.« 

Office of a lambiirdAr. 

Mafi 


Petty assignment of land revenue. 

MIfidXr 

t * 1 

A mdfi holder. 

Maouar 


A Hindu month equal November 14th to December 13th. 

JdAuiz 

• •• 

Opposite to. 

Main A 


A kind of grass or clover used as fodder. 

Mai BA 


Light loamy soil. 

Malba 


A village cess for defraying village expenses; also materials of house 
building. 

MXlikXna 

• • • 

A rent charge paid to proprietors. 

MlLGDZlBf 

• * • 

Land revenue. 

Man 


A measure of capaiiity equal to 821b8. 

mini 


„ „ „ 8 mans. 

Marla 


A measure of area exactly equal to a pole. 

MXhii 


A pulse (Phaeeolus raiiictu^). 

Mirast 


A village genealogist. 

Moth 


A pulse (Phaaeolns ocantifoUus). 

Mono 


A,pulse (Phaseolue mungo). 

MustXjir 

... 

A farmer. 

Nahri 


Land irrigated from canal. 

Nala 

• • 1 

A drainage lino or ebanuel of a river. 

Nazar 

• •• 

A present. 

Pakka 

• • • 

A building made of burnt bricks. 

Paniiaiii 

... 

Protected tenants. 

.. pawXmi 


Protected in perpetuity. 

„ KAIMI JIAkXn 

dui'ing mainteiianoc of a building. 

„ TA KHIDMAT 


,, „ service. 

.MIT AD 

• •• 

„ for a term. 

„ MACRUSl 

• • • 

„ heredilary. 

„ TA SEP 

A.. 

,, for village service. 

FakCUA BAHl 


Holding slips. 

Patti 

• • • 

A division of a village. 

PatwXri 


Village acconntaut. 

Pakohat 


A Brahman priest. 

Babi 


Spring harvest. 

Rechna Doab 

• « 

Tract of country lying between the Ravi and Chcnab rivers. 

Ravi 


A river. 

Reu 

... 

Saline eWoreseence on the soil. 

Riwaj-i-Xm 

• « « 

Customary Law. 

Horn 

» • * 

Strong clay soil always found in lowland. 

Saib kharch 


Stationery charges. 

Sailaua 

* . • 

] Land subject to river inundation. 

Sanad 

. • * 

j A deed of grant. 

Sarbar 


■■ A title granted to Sikh eliiefs. 

Sarpanch 


The chief among several hcadiiicii. 

Sku 


A measure of weight equal to about 21bs. 

SiNji 

. * • 

A kind of clover. 

SlIAJRA 

f « • 

I A field map. 

,, KASn 


! One who prepare,*! a Field Map. 

„ NASB 


Genealogical tree. 

SlIAMlLAl 

A . . 

Common land of a village. 

Sl-a 

... 

A cut to convey drainage water. 

SUFAID POSHI InAM 


Inam to rural notable. 

TakkXti 


A loan for agricultural purposes. 

Takiya 


An institution kept for couveiiienco of travellers. 

Tauak 


A division of a village. 

TASPIK AKHIH 


Mnal attestation. 

Thakurdwara 

» . • 

Hindu temple in which thahur (an idol) is kept. 

TuXnapati 

... 

A village cess levied by owners on marriage of non-owners. 

Tibba 


A very sandy soil found on high-lands. 

Til 


An oihseed (Sfsamum orientale). 

Tirni 

« « 

A grazing due. 

Wajib-bl-abz 

... 

Village administration paper. 

Zau. 


Jurisdiction of a Zaildar. 

ZaILDAR 

• . 

The representative of lambardars in several villages. 

ZaildarI inXu 

... 

Berauiierution of zaildar. 
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